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marks of leadership 


EVERY PUBLICATION which is recognized as the leader in its field has 
measurable marks of leadership which can be readily compared with 
other publications. Here are ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL’S marks 
of leadership in its field. 


Larger Editorial Staff. No other paper has as many full-time editors. E&MJ has 
more editors than the next three publications combined. And in addition 26 
special E&MJ correspondents in 17 states and important mining areas in the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Peru and the Philippines . . . 
plus the services of the McGraw-Hill Economics Department, Research 
Department and Washington Bureau . . . plus the services of 75 on-the-spot 
foreign correspondents, strategically located throughout the world, part of the 
McGraw-Hill World News Bureau who supply E&MJ with the latest mining news. 


Proved Preferred Readership. No other paper has ever topped E&MJ in 
a readership survey. E&MJ has had more “first choice” and “most useful” 
votes by mining men than the next three publications combined in eight reader- 
ship surveys conducted by manufacturers over their own lists. 


More Advertising Volume. No other paper carries as many pages of display 
advertising. As a matter of fact E&MJ carries—year after year—more adver- 
tising than the next three publications combined. 


More Paid Circulation. No other publication has as much paid circulation in 
the world-wide metal and nonmetallic mining, milling, smelting and refining 
industry. No other paper in the field has as many all-paid foreign subscribers 
or as many all-paid domestic subscribers. 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ¢ 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 





ADVERTISING IN TRADE PAPERS EFFECTIVELY PERFORMS ITS iit 
FUNCTION IN AROUSING INTEREST IN PRODUCTS OR SERVICES 


T. R. Originates Buying Inquiries Directly 


From 60% of the Total Industrial Purchasing Power of U. S. 


..-ACTIVE BUYING INTEREST WHATEVER ITS 
ORIGIN CONVERGES UPON THOMAS REGISTER FOR 


The One Complete Picture 
of ALL Sources of Supply 


ween =|" READERSHIP- 
aes BUYERSHIP- 
100s 


PROSPECTIVE BUYERS HABITUALLY LOOK FOR 


” sod ” THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK ABC 96% PAID CIRCULATION 
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In the Industrial-Large Building Field = 
HOW WOULD YOU PICK A PAPER to Advertise 


a Heating, Piping and/or Air Conditioning Product ? 


ou total circulation? .........HP&AC IS FIRST... 16,607" (1952 Average) 
on reader preperence/........HP&AC IS FIRST... 68.25* Renewal Percentage 
ou editorial volume?.........HP&AC IS FIRST... 1,261 PAGES lin 1952) 
ou aduertisers acceplauce/..UP&AC |S FIRST. 376 {in 1952) 

on advertising volume/......HP&AC IS FIRST.. 1,976 PAGES [in 1952 


With its board of 31 top-flight consulting and contributing 
editors, its staff editors, and its publishing affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers, HP&AC is heating, 
piping and air conditioning’s recognized “authority in print.” 

if you make any product which this great field can use, in 
HP&AC is where your main advertising effort belongs. Call on the 
nearest Keeney office to prove our case. 


) i 4 q 
Audit Report 
for 12 months 
ending 12/31/52 pipin 


: pir Con nditionind 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY + 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE. - CHICAGO 2 


NEW YORK ?34 Grond Central Terminal CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd LOS ANGELES: 6/? S. lafayette Park: Pla 


* From ABC 
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For contents of previous issues of Industrial Marketing, consult the Industrial Arts Index in the library. 
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MODERN RAILROADS’ 
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A New Southern 
Serves the Growing South 
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Serves the Gro a 














HERE’S WHY 


KEY RAILROAD MEN DEVOTE 
VALUABLE TIME TO 
MODERN RAILROADS: 


@ The pictures tell an on-the-spot, 


moving story 


@ Staff-edited for the broadest selec- 


tion and minutest interest! 


@ Each article is a project. Clear, con- 


cise—not rambling or unstudied! 


@ Edited for quick reading of impor- 


oe 
© ODERN 
RAILROADS 


tant facts! 








THE SOUTHERN. ORDERS 

10,000 REPRINTS OF 100-PAGE 
_ FEATURE ARTICLE! 96 PAGES 

OF EDITORIAL MATERIAL IN ONE 
ISSUE! | oe 


Every issue of Modern Railroads brings requests for reprints, 
additional information or calls for extra copies—but our special 
pride is in the demand for thousands upon thousands of reprints 


requested by the railroads themselves! 


The special article above is no exception. Railroads tell us, “these 
are facts we've never put together ourselves . . . please send a thou- 
sand... two thousand, five thousand . . . and now, 10,000 reprints!” 


That’s Reader Interest ... And it happens every issue! 


441 LEXINGTON AVE. WEW YORK © 459 THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND © 423 FIRST TRUST BLOG, PASADENA 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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He leads design 


@ in our plans for the continued progress and diversi- 
fication of AMF, we place significant dependence 
on our ability both to expand technological frontiers 
and to incorporate the best and most practical of 
these into advanced engineering design. Product 
Engineering fits into our operations as a timely ref- 
erence for selective, to-the-point presentations of the 
most modern end products of technology as a whole. 

Fred K. Powell, Jr. 
Vice President in Charge of Engineering 
American Machine and Foundry Co. 





THE MEN WHO DESIGN 





at American Machine and Foundry 


HE READS PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


Preference for your products ... among design-engi- 
neering leaders everywhere in industry ... is built best 
in this magazine they prefer to all others edited for them 


The challenge of winning increased preference for your products at American 
Machine and Foundry . .. where improved baking and tobacco machines, Air 
Force electronic trainers and bicycles, bowling’s Automatic Pinspotter and 
stitching machines hint at this company’s design-engineering diversity . . . is 
only one good reason for concentrating your advertising in Product Engineering. 

Many another reason awaits you in the clear evidence of this magazine’s 
industry-wide leadership in reaching and serving industry’s basic buyers of 
parts, materials, components, and finishes. 

Because it is far more useful to them, over 22,000 product-design engineers 
pay to read Product Engineering when all other design publications are avail- 
able at no cost. And they read it with the intent interest and responsiveness 
which create top advertising value. 

Over 800 successful advertisers . . . wise in the judging of where their 
advertising dollars will buy the most value . . . invest far more pages and 
dollars in Product Engineering than in any other design magazine, and do so 
year after year. 

These pages and dollars they invest to increase their products’ sales in the 
$26-billion Original Equipment Market. You advertise in Product Engineering 
with the same profit-wise motive in view ... and no sounder sales investment 
is available to you. For all the reasons why, call our representatives in the 
nearest McGraw-Hill office. 





A McGraw-Hill Publication 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 3 * Boston 16 * Chicago 11 
Cincinnati 8 * Cleveland 15 * Dallas 1 * Detroit 26 

Los Angeles 17 * New York 36 * Phiiadelphia 3 
Pittsburgh 22 * San Francisco 4 
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AMERICA’S NEW PRODUCTS READ PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
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it will pay you to 


GO DIRECT 


to the man who 
must engineer the 
application of your 
product into the 
manufacturing process 
... It’s a good bet 
that he is one of the 
thousands of men in 
responsible charge 
of important work 
in the process 
industries who 
receive and read CEP 
every month. 
* 
Make CEP your 
main-line messenger 
to process markets. 


Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


120 East 41st St., New York 17 
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@ Address letters to: Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11 








A ROLL AND A RACK AND A REAM 


SAPER Cop 


118 FE. Main St Louisville 2, Ky. JAckson 8341 
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This distributor ad made a manufacturer happy 


® TO THE EDITOR . . Good, good, Goop 
distributor copy! 

Our client, Angier Corporation, 
did what any happy manufacturer 
would do . . mailed copies to other 
distributors . . in hopes! 

EDWARD W. FISCHER, 

Account Representative, Lar- 

com Randall Advertising, Bos- 

ton, Mass 


Wants to know how to get 
warranty cards returned 


® TO THE EDITOR One of ow 
clients, a maker of steam cleaners, 


has trouble getting warranty cards 
returned. It occurs to us that a 
very helpful article could be written 
on the subject, “How to get war- 
ranty cards returned.” 

Caterpillar Tractor and LeTour- 
neau, if I recall rightly, put the re- 
sponsibility on the dealer, with- 
holding discounts as penalty. But 
most companies can’t swing that big 
a stick on dealers for what may 
seem like a small thing. Yet war- 
ranty cards can be useful for sales 
analysis, direct mail lists, service 
work, and even product develop- 


ments 





take this express highway 
to volume sales in 


a five billion dollar market 


SERVICE 


you keep ahead of competition 


What is PLUS 5? Its your key to more business from 
foundries. It gives every FOUNDRY advertiser a bonus he 
can get from no other source. Here is help in analyzing 


this market — studying sales territories and potentials 





planning the sales effort—and creating a constructive 





promotion program to the 5 billion dollar foundry market. 
It's time to take a new look at this market—and at the 
unusual selling aids we have for you. Say PLUS 5 

to your FOUNDRY representative and he'll show you this 
5-step program designed to move more of yout 


products into foundries. 


FOUNDRY «+ Penton Bldg. + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


2 


SS 000) 


More than a mag a complete 


sales development 
service 





RESIDENTIAL 


-the,Boom Market 


Only 100% Paid Circulation 
Book in the Combined 
Warm Air Heating and 


Summer Cooling Field 


Here’s the Publication 


You Need Most to Build Volume Sales 


AMERICAN ARTISAN DEALER-READERS ARE BEST 








And Here’s 


a New Bulletin 


that Shows You 


Exactly Why 


During the next few years thousands of home 
owners will enjoy the wonderful comfort of cen- 
tral summer cooling. 


In new homes, summer cooling will be installed 
WITH warm air heating. In existing homes, it will 
be ADDED to the warm air heating systems al- 
ready installed. 


At the dealer level, who controls this market? 
The answer: dealer-readers of AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN .. . dealers now doing the bulk of ALL resi- 
dential central summer cooling, as well as the bulk 
of ALL warm air heating. 


The ARTISAN is now in the midst of a great 
editorial campaign having two purposes: first, to 


help dealer-readers sell MORE summer cooling 
jobs; and, second, to help them select, engineer, 
install and service necessary products. 


Bulletin above highlights what we're doing to 
increase YOUR SALES . . . of vital interest to every 
manufacturer who has a stake in the residential 
summer cooling market. May we send you a copy? 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


Also Publishers of Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


EQUIPPED TO HANDLE YOUR COOLING PRODUCTS 


July 1953 /1n 











IN THE SAFETY-MAINTENANCE 


MARKET 


One expenditure gives you 
two full years of effective 
advertising in 





BESi'S 











SAFETY & MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY 


1954-1955 edition 


BECAUSE... 


it's unique ... the only work 


of its kind 


it’s alive for two full years... 
constantly consulted by the 
men with buying power 


it's the one point of sale pub- 
lication in the field... 
turned to at the moment 
of buying decision by buy- 
ers who have problems to 
solve and want your sales 
story. 


Editorially, Best's SAFETY & MAINTE- 
NANCE DIRECTORY lists, describes clas- 
sifies and illustrates the full range of 
safety-maintenance products and equip- 
ment. Buyers rely on it for unbiased, 
authoritative data. Your own customers 
ere our best reference. 


Your sales story appears right in the 
heart of the section you specify .. . 
backing up the editorial descriptions. 
Buyers want this information » & 
helps them to make their decisions 
quickly. 


The DIRECTORY'S vitality is demon- 
strated by a complete sellout of the 
current volume, 10 months before 
publication of the forthcoming 1954- 
1955 edition. A 40% increase in 
editorial content in the new edition 
assures an even wider distribution in 
new areas of industry. 


Closing date, August 15, 1953 
Publication date, Fall, 1953 


Write for full information. 





See our full page ad in the 
ANNUAL MARKET DATA & DIREC- 
TORY NUMBER 


An « 
« publication. 


75 Fuiten Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 











Atlanta, Boston, Chattanooga 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Los Angeles and Richmond 
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What have you got on the sub- 
ject? What is a good return? Our 
client gets back about 30°, What 
gimmicks or ideas have others used 
to increase the number of returns? 

GEORGE C. MC NUTT 

George C. McNutt Advertis- 

ing, Oakland, Cal 


| Does anyone have any experiences 
with warranty cards to tell about 


for Mr. McNutt and IM? . . Ed.]} 


Swiss have a word for it. . 
IM gets ‘very best attention’ 


® TO THE EDITOR . . We read in IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING the article, 
“How to sharpen the photos in your 
industrial advertising,” which had 
our very best attention. We should 
like to have the booklets prepared, 
entitled “So you're going to take a 
picture.” Will you be kind enough 
to quote us its price and to advise 
us how we could pay it to you. If 
a copy would be obtainable in 
Switzerland, please let us know. 

Injecta Ltd 

Teufenthal, Switzerland 


This Swiss likes it, too 


® TO THE EDITOR . . The undersigned, 
editor of Swiss periodicals for prop- 
aganda, would be very much 
obliged to you if you could send 
him cliches of fotos of the two ad- 
vertisements of Crucible Tool Steels 
and Bethlehem Tool Steels, which 
are published on page 44 in the 
March (1952) number. 

We also in Switzerland discuss the 
problem how to use the modern art 
in propaganda. 

At the occasion let me congratu- 
late you on the excellent formation 
and edition of your magazine. We 
hope that you would be as kind as 
to allow us to translate some of the 
interesting discussions. 

P. RUTTI 

Editor, Schweizer Reklame. La 

Publicite en Suisse, Zurich 


Copywriter bites his nails 
- - he missed 32 pages of IM 


® TO THE EDITOR .. Wanted . . pages 
33 through 64 of my April issue! 
How could you do this to me? 
I read the cover “479 agencies 
place 470,022 pages in business pa- 


pers.” 


“Ah,” I said. “How did Chirurg 
come out?” Even though I lett 
there last May, Im still interested. 
So, I turn to “Contents,” which re- 
fers me to page 47. 

I race through the pages. “Where's 
page 47?” I flick back and forth 
until I’m dizzy. I leaf through all 
the pages to see if the folio is out 
of place. No luck! 

So, I have to bite my nails until 
you send me my missing 32 pages 

. the best part of your April issue. 
Please do it promptly. 

FLAVEL D. RAY 

Copy consultant and writer, 

Milton, Mass. 


[Sorry the machine age slipped up 
on you. A new copy is in the re- 
turn mail .. Ed.]} 


More on Henry Ford II, 


John S. Coleman and tariffs 


® TO THE EDITOR . . Congratulations 
to Mr. H. O. Bates for his objective 
and patrioti¢ espousal of high tariffs! 
All of us other 100% red-blooded 
Americans have long suspected such 
men as Henry Ford II and John S. 
Coleman of an _ attitude which 
“smacks of the influence of those 
who would like to destroy America 
as a nation” (as Mr. Bates so amaz- 
ingly put it . . IM, April, p. 6). 

Attaboy, Mr. Bates! You keep 
an eye on those guys and every- 
thing will work out OK. 

MARSHALL C. LEWIS 
Marsteller, Gebhardt and Reed, 
Chicago. 


Requests reprints of IM 


merchandising article 


® TO THE EDITOR . . I certainly got a 
lot of pleasure out of the article in 
the May issue of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING “You are now entering 
the industrial merchandising era!” 
As one constantly striving to up- 
grade and intergrade our advertis- 
ing and selling program into a 1953 
style package, it is especially inter- 
esting. I wonder if you have about 
three reprints that I could have? 
B. C. WIGGIN 
Sales Manager, Special Prod- 
uct Division, Baird Associates, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


[Reprints are available, and your 
order’s on its way . . Ed.] 














Ft 
ONTROL 
THAT 
COUNTS 


For your automatic 

SYNCHRO START CONTROLS ore unequalled in 
performance, economy, safety, dependability and 
protection 


Eighteen years of manufocturing controls, ranging 
from a simple switch to multiple engine control pan 

ols, have given SYNCHRO-START the “know-how 

to moke o thoroughly DEPENDABLE CONTROL. 


When you order your engines — SPECIFY SYNCHRO- 
START controls, Your f . dealer, engi 

F fiem, of architect can furnish you with the correct 
control. Or write us direct 


SYNCHRO-START PRODUCTS, INC. 
1046 WEST FULLERTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, 1L LIEN ONS 





From one seal to another. . 

Synchro likes animals, too 

® TO THE EDITOR . . Your article on 

page 56 of the June issue of INDUS- 

(“Can Animals 
interested me 


TRIAL MARKETING, 
Sell Equipment?”), 
because of the theme similarity to a 
series of ads I ran in 1950. 

This series was used in Diesel 
Progress (1/6 page . . two colors) 
and the plates were then used for 
blotters, dealer 
imprint. One is being repeated in 
the June,-1953 issue of Diesel Prog- 
ress for the first time since 1950. 

DIANE WILLIAMS 

Diane Williams Advertising, 

Chicago, Ill 


Checkbook safari 
® TO THE EDITOR . . Your recent 


leaving space for 


mailing piece sent me on a safari 
through my check book to see when 
I mailed my last remittance to you 
and to my horror I found it must 
have been a while back. Please 
straighten me out on my obligation 
and meanwhile credit the enclosed. 

Your magazine is inspirational but 
your Market Data Book is indis- 
pensable. I would no more think of 
being without it than I would of 
coming to the office in my pajamas. 
In either case, I just wouldn’t be 
dressed for my job. 

’ C. A. RIESER 
Director of Publicity, Pulver- 
izing Machinery Co., Summit, 
N. J. 
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Consistently carries more 
pages of advertising than the 
next four papers combined. 
with 


Reaches more plants 


_ buying power — more NEW 


plants. Circulation verified by 
Western Union. 


The No. 1. publication on 


- practically every readership- 


preference study made to the 
woodworking field. 


Low cost per thousand cir- 


. culation. 


Produces results for adver- 


. tisers. 


55 years of industry leadership and growing popularity 
accounts for WOOD WORKING DIGEST's large cir- 
culation. Alert editorial content reports and anticipates 
industry trends, developments and problems. More than 
95°%, personalized, it is read by most of the top executives 
— owners, managers, superintendents and engineers with 
buying authority. Every copy is directed to the right 
man and every man is a logical prospect for your prod- 
uct or service. Pocket-size -— modern format — easy to 
read and use. Put the sales power of the DIGEST behind 


your product. 


Send. fo 


24-page Data File based on NIAA 
outline. Latest market figures, gov- 
ernment statistics and publication 
data. Helps you determine the sales 
potentials for your products in the 
huge woodworking industry. Write 
for your copy. ‘ 





How Your Sales Can Grow Faster in 


hincg, turers Of Trans, 
mac thinery. — a 
"F issues, we 
dated July through Decembe. 1 
r, 1952 
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in Metalworking, twe things have a long-time habit of 
growing together: this industry's production, and American 
Machinist's paid circulation. Up 81% since 1949, production 
in this biggest of industries is now at the highest levels ever 
reached, except at the height of World War Il. 





Advertising Pages in 
American Machinist 








it is natural, then, as Metalworking grows, for more and 
more advertisers to give this industry's leading magazine a 
very big sales job to do. In 1952, 839 companies invested 
more advertising dollars in American Machinist than had 
ever before been invested in a metalworking publication 
e+- upped its ad pages by 1,340 over 1951. 


23.730 


Subscriptions 1,923 
ons Purch, 
subsidiaries) Par ae for other 

ar 28(b) 
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At the same time, American Machinist's ABC audited, net-paid 
circulation has also reached a new high . . . and our latest 
ABC statement, reproduced in part, above, doesn’t tell the 
full story: since it was issued, American Machinist's paid 
circulation nas passed the 32,000 mark, as this magazine’s 
exclusive editorial values attract more and more self-elected, 
paid subscribers. 


BY 





And when you advertise here, you buy not only the great 
value of a big and growing all-paid circulation . . . but 
metalworking-wide readership by the men with whom you 
can most$rofitably do business: the producti inded exec- 
utives whose buying influence is basic everywhere in Metal- 
working. Edited exclusively for them, American Machinist 
now serves more production engineers and executives than 
haye ever before subscribed to a metalworking magazine, 














the Growing Metalworking Market 


A HISTORY OF METALWORKING PREFERENCES FOR METALWORKING MAGALINES 


‘AMERICAN MA\CH NIST 
gO gs es ee Ses Ny 


2 ee eee ee 


AWC AUDITED FIGURES 1986-1952 








As a matter of fact, American Machinist is the only metal- . .. and all of this circulation growth reflects the self-gen- 

working publication whose circulation has grown consistently, erated insistence of Metalworking’s production executives on 

through the years, to match consistently the steady expansion putting this magazine to ever-wider use. As the chart above 

in the great industry it serves... sc clearly shows, when you put metalworking magazines to 
the acid test of their ability to give metalworking executives 
the job help they seek and want... you find that American 
Machinist stands alone in its proved value to your best cus- 
tomers and prospects. 


S O ... when you want increased sales in the $100-billion Metalworking Industry, 


and want to build preference for your products among this industry’s most 


important buying group... production management .. . the facts will tell 
you why: 


This is the NO. 1 place to do business with America’s biggest industry 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Which T 
buys tractors 


... for cities, counties, states? 


Who buys tractors, snow loaders, mud 
jacks, replacement tires and hundreds of 
other kinds of equipment? The same man 
who buys all the material and machinery 
for the $4-billion-dollar-a-year munici- 
pal-county market. He's not the political 
official but the technical official .. . the 
engineer. He's responsible for the whole 
range of city, county and state works 
Surveys prove it’s so in 98% of 780 cities 
of all sizes from 2,000 to 8,000,000 
population! 

That's why you can sell more to the 
whole varied field in PUBLIC WORKS 
Magazine. It has the largest audited en- 
gineering circulation in the field . . . gives 
the engineers more help in solving their 
on-the-job problems. Your ad in PW not 
only reaches the engineers, it influences 
their planning and buying 


A chemical company® reports: 
pany” rep 


“We received 64% more 
inquiries from 
PUBLIC WORKS.” 


*Name on request 


The Engineering Authority 
In the City. County, State Field 


308 East 45th Street, N.Y. 17 


from Washington 





Metals switch from scarcity 
to plenty; nickel still short 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


® SOMETIMES it is hard to realize 
that only a few months ago, industry 
was involved in a somewhat frantic 
scramble for important metals like 
Yet today 


most materials, other than nickel- 


copper and aluminum. 


bearing stainless steel, are in ample 
supply 

Zine and lead, which were com- 
manding premium prices, are at de- 
pressed levels, and are crying fo: 
tariff Even that 
term contract which RFC signed in 
triumph last year, guaranteeing tin 
at $1.2142, looks with tin 
available in the free market for 91lc 

Virtually all controls have been 


protection. long 


foolish, 


eliminated now, except for the set 
asides covering defense producers. 

Some officials Here are inclined to 
feel that decontrol was too rapid, 
insofar as nickel-bearing stainless is 
concerned 

Under the existing program, non- 
defense consumers still use a rat- 
ing to acquire nickel steel during 
third quarter 1953, but will be left 
to their own devices in the fourth 
quarter. 

The shortage of nickel steel ap- 
pears to be quite real and there is 
considerable that 
will have trouble during the fourth 


fear many firms 


quarter. It is in situations of this 
kind that 
There are 
Departemnt of 


“gray markets” develop 


who believe the 


Commerce 


some 
may 
eventually intercede to assure es- 
nickel for 


sential non-defense as 


well as defense plants. 


Ike Wins on Tariff . . The Eisen- 


hower Administration beat off the 


“protectionist” group which was at- 
tempting to tie up renewal of the 
reciprocal trade program unless it 
was watered down to provide special 
protection for a handful of favored 
commodities. 

In the showdown, it turned out 
that the parliamentary situation fa- 
vored the administration. For if 
Congress failed to pass a reciprocal 
trade bill, the existing tariffs would 
continue. But the escape clauses, 
which enable the Tariff Commission 
to provide relief in hardship cases, 
would have expired. 

That meant that the “protection- 
ists” had more to lose from a dead- 
lock than the 

So in the end, the administration 


administration. 


got a bill which retains the Presi- 
dent’s freedom to veto Tariff Com- 
mission On the 
other hand, the Tariff Commission 


recommendations. 


is increased from six to seven mem- 
bers, giving the Republicans firm 
majority control. 


War Price Freeze? . . Sen. Homer 
Capehart (R., Ind.) waged a deter- 
mined, but losing battle to write 
into the revised Defense Production 
Act a that 
President Eisenhower to 
prices and wages for 90 days, in the 


section would permit 


freeze 


event of war. 

Capehart’s freeze was riddled in 
the Senate, when Sen. Robert Taft 
(R., O.), spearheaded a drive for an 
amendment which specified that the 
freeze could not be used until Con- 
gress adopted a special resolution 
the President to go 
fared 


authorizing 

The 
worse on the House side, where it 
was taken completely out of the bill 
by overwhelming vote of the House 


ahead. “freeze” even 





He's Getting Results... Are You? 


inquiries produced. If you are not now in AVIATION AGE, 
call your local AVIATION AGE representative. He'll be 


Together with more than 300 other AVIATION AGE ad- 
vertisers, this man is getting visible results from his 
advertising ... more sales leads, nine times out of ten, 
than from all other aviation magazines combined. 


In 1958, AVIATION AGE relayed to manufacturers more 
than 93,000 inquiries from technical-management men in 
all fields of aviation...93,000 requests for help... 


93,000 opportunities to land a contract. 


If your advertising is already reaching the more than 
30,000 technical-management readers of AVIATION AGE, 
ask your sales department to show you their record of 


glad to show you the results your competitor is getting 
from AVIATION AGE. 


To get results in the aviation market, tell your product 


story in AVIATION AGE... 
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Aetna 
Aetna Ball & Roller Bearing Co. 


ae > al BERT AVENUE 
May 29, 1953 


Mr. E. A. Gebhardt 
Marsteller, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 
185 North Wabash Avenue 


Chicago |, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Gebhardt 


It will soon be an even dozen years that you have worked with 
on an agency basis, and! feel prompted to let you know that 


we have regarded the association as both pleasant and profitable. 


Along with steadily increasing sales we have experienced a 
broadening acceptance of our name and products throughout 
industry. This penetrating acceptance is, and will continue to 
e, particularly valuable to us now that our products and 
facilities are becoming more diversified, 

For instance, last year, as you know, our team chalked up a 
pretty good annual sales score one of the best in our 37-year 


history. 
Your agency, by the way, is considered a member of our team, 
and we feel that your background knowledge of our business and 


narketing problems has been a contributing factor in our progress, 


Cordially, 








W. A. Wood, President 


Aetna Ball & Roller Bearing Co. 
is one of 70 advertising clients of 
Marsteller, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 


Chicago and Pittsburgh 
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Banking and Currency Committee. 

The administration maintained a 
hands off policy, indicating its in- 
difference about the freeze power. 
But Sen. Capehart, who had fol- 
lowed the difficulties of the war- 
time OPA and the more recent OPS, 
insisted that the way to slow down 
the wage-price spiral in an infla- 
tionary period is to freeze every- 
thing, before individual prices and 
wages begin to move out of their 
normal relationship. He said once 
the spiral gets underway, the con- 
trol agencies are deluged with re- 
quests for relief from “inequities.” 

Sen. Taft argued that the stand- 
by authority in the hands of the 
President would be a sword over 
the head of business. 


Government Contracts . . The 
Small Defense Plants Corporation 
has issued a leaflet which may be 
helpful to small firms which are in- 
terested in government contracts 
The leaflet, “Analyzing Your Gov- 
ernment Contract” discusses the 
various types of contracts used by 
the government, the questions a 
business man should consider before 
sending in a bid and some of the 
main terms and conditions of typical 
government contracts. It is avail- 
able on request from SDPA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or their field offices. 


More Postal Service? .. The post 
office department’s new managers 
continue to exhibit praiseworthy 
concern for the happiness of postal 
patrons. Recently, for example, 
Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield announced that an effort 
will be made to increase the supply 
of post office lock boxes available 
for rent to businesses. There has 
also been a determined effort to re- 
store later mail collections in the 
evening 

The shortage of lock boxes was a 
frequently recurring complaint, 
whenever business men were asked 
for impressions of the postal service. 
The boxes are particularly impor- 
tant to direct mail selling organiza- 
tions and others who want to pick 
up their mail four or five times a 
day 

He has been stern, however, in 
demanding that mail users agree to 
substantial increases in the price of 


postal service 
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WHAT IS THE MARKET ? 


It is the plant operating group—the 
plant engineer, his staff, and operations, 
maintenance and purchasing men. This 
is the group that specifies and buys the 
5 billion dollars’ worth of plant opera- 
tions goods sold yearly to keep plants 
producing in 22 basic industries. Goods 
include materials handling equipment, 
maintenance and repair supplies, safety 
devices and sanitation equipment. 


HERE'S HOW INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
COVERS THIS MARKET 


It does the job both geographically and 
circulation-wise. Its distribution equals 
plant distribution in every geographical 
section of the country. Its 75,000 con- 
trolled circulation is the largest in its 
field. Of its readers: 


e 33,000 are plant operations, 
engineering and production men 


e 25,000 are maintenance officers and 
supervisors 


e 9,000 are purchasing officials 


e 8,000 are plant management and 
administrative men 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
REACHES THE PLANT OPERATING 
GROUP IN 22 FIELDS 


Automotive + Buildings, Institutions « 
Chemical + Coal, Petroleum + Distri- 
bution « Electrical « Engineering « Food 
¢ Government « Leather + Metalworking 
¢ Mining, Smelting + Paper « Plastic + 
Rubber + Shipbuilding + Stone, Clay, 
Cement « Textile + Tobacco «+ Trans- 
portation + Utilities « Woodworking 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE 


the way to reach and sell the 


5S BILLION 


plant operations, maintenance 


and engineering market 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE GOES 
ONLY TO LARGER PLANTS 


It is published independently and sent 
under controlled circulation to the plant 
operating group in more than 48,000 
qualified plants. CCA qualification 
requires a minimum of $50,000 Dun & 
Bradstreet rating or 50 employees. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE IS THE ONLY 
TABLOID IN ITS FIELD 

It has the format that invites reading, 
and the contents that fill a need. It is 
a horizontal inquiry-type monthly. 
Editorially, new product items and 
factual articles are slanted to give prac- 
tical information on plant operation. 
Reader response, measured by product 
inquiries received, has proved this for- 
mat and editorial practice a success, 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE OFFERS 
4 UNIQUE SERVICES 


It provides no-cost copy service for 
advertisers. Geographical mailing 
service, including verified lists and 
addressing, is available at nominal cost. 
It features a Reader Service Department 
prepared to answer questions on equip- 
ment, method and techniques of plant 
operation. The results of market 
research surveys are available at no cost 
to readers and advertisers—they are 
continuing surveys of the buying pat- 
terns and functions of the plant 
operating group. 


ITS ADVERTISING RATES ARE LOW 


Rates for any given space unit are lower 
in terms of cost-per-thousand readers 
than those of any comparable medium. 
In addition to 1/9 and 2/9 page units 
Industrial Maintenance advertisers may 
use 3/9, 4/9, 6/9 (7”x10"’), and full page 
units. Standard 4-A colors are available. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
IS GROWING—FAST 


Increases in advertising volume show a 
gain of 29.7% for 1952 over 1950. The 
first six months of 1953 showed volume 
up 45.5% over the same period of 
1950. And Industrial Maintenance 
has a renewal rate of 87% among 
its advertisers. 


THERE IS MORE TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE STORY 


Detailed facts about Industrial Main- 
tenance coverage, features, services, 
history, rates and policies are available. 
Write for our new booklet, ‘Industrial 
Maintenance . . . the Way to Reach over 
75,000 Plant Operating Readers.” 





INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


MAINTENANCE PUBLISHING CO. + PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE will reach them and sell them...at lowest cost-per-thousand! 
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trends 


IN METAL PROGRESS 


Thanks 


George! 


When we learned that the good edi- 
tors of Crain’s excellent 
Industrial Marketing would feature 
“Trends in Metalworking” in this 
issue, we heard opportunity knock- 


George 


ing. 

Opportunity to tell the story of 
metals engineering the trends in 
metals engineering markets in a 
manner that would contribute to the 
helpfulness this Trends section gives 
its important advertising and sales 
executive readers. 

It's not often that an advertiser 
has such an opportunity to enlarge 
on a fine editorial theme. So we 
take pride in presenting these metals 
engineering trends on these ten 


pages. 


Thanks for the opportunity, George. 


CONTENTS 


Prends in METALS ENGINEERING. : 
lrends in STAINLESS STEEL 

Prends in NONFERROUS METALS . 
Trends in ALLOY STEEI 

lrends in HEAT TREATING 

Trends in METAL FORMS 

lrends in METAL FABRICATING .. ¢ 
Trends in INSTRUMENTATION 


Irends in CLEANING AND 
FINISHING 


METAL PROGRESS 9 


A publication of the 
American Society for 
Metals, 7301 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio 


Ceatinved on next poge 


20 /indu trial Marketing 


A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 


that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 


Metalworking industry defies 


pessimists prosperity holds 


By Irwin H. Such, Steel; Tom Campbell, The Iron Age; W. F. Schleicher, Machine & Tool 
Blue Book; Frank G. Steinebach, Foundry: Herbert F. Scobie, American Foundryman; Dana 
Chase, Finish; David R. Watson, Appliance Manufacturer; Charles O. Herb, Machinery; 
John Haydock, Metal-Working; Fred W. Vogel, Modern Machine Shop; W. P. Winsor, Mate- 
rials & Methods, and Taylor Lyman, Metal Progress. 


® DESPITE increasing competition, 
business volume in the metalwork- 
ing industry will reach a new record 
of $121 billion in 1953, compared 
with $107 billion in 1952 and $104 
billion in 1951. 

Contributing to the growth and 
expansion of the metalworking in- 
dustry will be the availability of the 
largest quantity of basic materials 
including 118 million 
tons of steel ingots, 1.5 million tons 


in history, 


of aluminum and 1.6 million tons of 
copper. 

A peak of $33 billion worth of 
construction, some $52 billion worth 
of defense expenditures and pro- 
duction of 5.5 million cars in 1953 
are the major factors buttressing 
demand for all that material. 
IRWIN H. SUCH, editor, Steel, Cleve- 
land. 


Steel Drop Unlikely .. Metal- 
working activity will not run into 
There 
is no real evidence that it will do 
so early in 1954. 
new products, better promotion and 


a serious slump this year. 
But salesmanship, 


greater advertising will be needed 
to keep the ball rolling from about 
mid-1954 on. 

Reliance on professional and other 
types of prognosticators has not 
paid off in the past. Those who paid 
little or no attention to the criers 
of doom have made out quite well. 
Those who listened too well now 
wish they hadn't. 

The experts feel that they may be 


right in predicting a lower business 
level later this year. There is no 
more reason to believe that will be 
the case than there was to believe 
the same forecast a year ago. It 
was predicted that way then and it 
did not happen. 

The steel industry will operate 
close to capacity well into July and 
perhaps August. months 
ago it looked like a seasonal slipoff 
(a purely normal drop which has 
not been seen for some time) would 


Several 


occur around July 1. 

Demand is heavy. Backlogs are 
four to six months and delivery 
promises are 30 days behind with 
some makers. As long as general 
business holds up, as long as auto 
people take a gamble on future sales 
and as long as defense spending 
stays at the levels predicted by De- 
fense Secretary Wilson there will 
be no serious decline in steel output. 

What about auto sales? They are 
holding up. What are the plans of 
motor makers? They plan to keep 
building at a high rate well into 
the third quarter. How about de- 
fense spending? Peering through 
all the figures it seems that actual 
spending will not be off much from 
a year ago. Over-all spending 
counts, so the drop in the defense 
budget will not be noticed in the 
total picture this year or early next 
year. 

What about the chances for a 
wage increase in steel? Chances 
are that about 10c an hour will be 





Probably the most publicized indus- 
trial shortage has been the lack of 
trained engineers. All the engineer- 
ing societies, the business magazines, 
even the advertising 
have been beating the drums for 
more and more high school grad- 
uates to take engineering courses in 


associations 


colleges. 
The engineer has come into his 
own during the past ten years. 


Why the Shortage 


Three good reasons: Products are 
becoming more complicated. — (Ex- 
ample The first B-47 airplane 
required 3,474,000 engineering man- 
hours, compared with 85,000 for the 
first B-17.) Second, confronted with 
demands for greater production, in- 
dustry turned to the engineer in a 
successful effort to get more out of 
the equipment at hand and to plan 
expansion in facilities. And, finally, 
industry looked ahead to the buyers’ 
market. and placed on engineering 
shoulders the task of developing new 


products that would lick any poten- 
tial sales slump. 


Big order for the engineers. 


But they have come through with 
flying colors in the metal industry 

and these metals engineers are 
the boys we have in mind in the mar- 
ket data that follows. 


The Function Is Engineering 


The metals engineer is not always 
an engineer by title. But his 
function is always engineering 

the engineering of the right metal 
through various fabricating and 
processing stages into an end prod- 
uct that will meet the demands of 
the user with economy and effi- 
ciency. The common denominator 
of the metals engineer whatever 
his title is an engineering knowl 
edge of all the factors that create the 
product made of metal: the metal 
itself, the correct application of the 
metal, the fabricating and processing 
operations involved in) manufactur- 


ing the final product from metal. 


Spearhead 


Year by year, for more than thirty- 
five years, the publisher of Metal 
Progress, the American Society for 
Metals, has spearheaded the progress 
of the metals engineer in industry. 
As the prime source of engineering 
information about all metals 

and metal forming, shaping, treating 
and finishing ASM through 
Vetal Progress has kept a vast audi- 
ence of metals engineers alerted to 
every new advance. 

This concentration on engineering 
information about metalworking has 
attracted more than 22,000 metals 
engineering readers in plants that 
make everything from cars to can- 
openers, from refrigerators to erec- 
tor sets —- everything made of metal. 

It's your prime market in metal- 
working because engineering is in 
the driver's seat in the metal indus- 
try and doing more driving every 
day. 


Here are brief descriptions of the Titles and Buying Functions of typi- 


cal Metals Engineers, readers of Metal Progress 


Production Engineer 

Reader of Metal Progress since 1940 
Determines and specifies allowable limits 
in fabricating and heat treating while 
products are in the planning stage. 


Division Metallurgist 

Reader of Metal Progress since 1937 
Co-ordinates metal applications in the 
engineering departments of six plants. Su- 
pervises the selection of all metals, foundry 
equipment and instruments. 


Works Manager 

Reader of Metal Progress since 1946 
Formerly metallurgical engineer. Because 
of engineering background, decides on 
heat treating furnaces, grinders, abrasives 
and coolants 


Director Research & 
Development 

Reader of Metal Progress since 1940 
Helps select steel and aluminum alloys. 
Finds sources for new alloys. Can cut off 
a source if it proves unsatisfactory. 


Chief Engineer 

Reader of Metal Progress since 1930 
Buys shears, forging presses, machine tools 
plus cleaning, plating and heat treating 
equipment and supplies. Recommends 
sources for metals. 


President 

Reader of Metal Progress since 1930 
Graduated as a mechanical engineer. Is 
consulted on purchase of steels, iron, alu 
minum, bronzes, melting and heat treating 
furnaces, foundry equipment, and instru 
ments. 


Research Engineer 

Reader of Metal Progress sinve 1942 
Designs and selects steel, cast iron, alu 
minum, Meehanite, bronzes. Specifies heat 
treatments, hard surfacing materials, and 
special finishes. 


Manager Material & Process 
Engineering 
Reader of Metal Progress since 1938 


Draws up metals and processing specifica 
tions. Supervises cleaning, painting, plat 
ing and lubrication, 


General Foreman 
Reader of Metal Progress since 194] 


Recently transferred from metallurgical 
engineering department. Influences buying 
of both metals and processing equipment 


Tool Engineer 
Reader of Metal Progress since 1930 


Co-operates with Assistant to General 
Manager to select all screw-machine stock, 
machine tools and cutting tools 


Chemist 

Reader of Metal Progress since 1935 
Decides on equipment and materials for 
washing, heat treating, plating and other 
finishing operations, also on controlled at 
mosphere generators and instruments 
Plant Superintendent 

Reader of Metal Progress since 1939 
Consulted on machine tools, Jubricants, 
heat treating furnaces and supplies. Spec 
ifies metals when a production problem 
“urises 


Magazine 
of 
Metals 
Engineering 


METAL PROGRESS 


A publication of the American 
Society for Metals, 


7301 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohie 


Continued on next page 
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Thenda. IN STAINLESS STEEL 


Since 1935, the output of stainless 
steel has increased more than 12 
times. The trend is toward a billion 
dollar market (a million tons a year 
at $1000 a ton), which is almost sure 
to be reached this year. 

Only a few metals have ever 
reached a volume of one million tons 
a year. Stainless steel is the most 
expensive in this class. Before one 
ton of a costly metal like stainless is 
purchased, a metals expert a met- 
als engineer who really under- 
stands the economy of the metal 
and its fabrication must decide that 
it’s the right one for his company’s 
product. When such engineering 
decisions create a million-ton mar- 
ket, a trend has been firmly estab- 
lished. 

The application trends can be il- 
lustrated by these four examples: 


In Aircraft 


Today's fighter plane has over 10,- 
000 horsepower, compared with less 
than 1500 in a World War II fighter. 
The increased power means higher 
engine temperatures and more stain- 
less to resist these temperatures. One 
of the complex modern jet engines 
requires 133 different’ materials in 
its construction. But despite this 
variety, 959 of the total weight of 
all these 133 materials is stainless 
and alloy steel. 


In Chemical Plants 


Since 1945 the chemical industry 
has spent more than 8 billion dollars 
for new plant and equipment, mostly 
made of metal, especially corrosion- 


METAL PROGRESS 


Engineering 


A publication of the American 
Society for Metals, 

7301 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Continued on next page 
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resistant metal. notably — stainless 
A five-fold growth in chemi- 
cal production has been forecast for 
the period 1950 to 1975. This means 
more billions for stainless steel. 


steel. 


In Steam Power 


Steam power developments are just 
beginning to affect the trend in 
stainless steel. In 1910, the hot 
parts of the steam system were made 
of cast iron; in 1915, carbon. steel 
replaced cast iron; in 1935, alloy 
steel came in. Now, in 1953, stain- 
less is replacing alloy steel for both 
steam turbine and boiler components. 


In Atomic Energy 


The atomic energy program is a 
large factor in the market for stain- 
less, using, for example, about 50% 
of all stainless steel tubing. 


Editorial Response 


Advances in one application affect 
the others. Metals engineers, re- 
gardless of industry, understand this 
and turn to the magazine of metals 
engineering for information on stain- 
less. 

A recent editorial feature brought 
together, in one issue of Metal Prog- 
ress, the data and opinions of 56 
metals engineers regarding two 
highly competitive grades of stainless 
steel. As a result, a wide variety of 
users of stainless steel were helped 
in their fabricating 
problems. One engineet! 
“Your crystallized 
our opinion and we proceeded to 
make a basic change in the type of 
stainless steel used in one of our 
main products. This change has 
placed us months ahead of competi- 
tion and has brought us prestige 
for progress in our field.” 


selection and 
metals 


wrote: article 


Your stainless steel advertisements 
in Metal Progress will not’ only 
bring you prestige; they will also 
sell your stainless. 


(For Stainless Steel 
Advertisers Listing, 
See Next Page) 


wangled from steel people. This 
will be promptly followed by a base 
price increase in steel of around $4 
a ton. The chances (at this writ- 
ing) of a steel strike are about 70-30 
against one. 

Many firms wish that steel were 
easier to get. They would welcome 
some letup so they could go ahead 
with promotion plans which have 
been held up. No one really knows 
how much business has been lost 
because manufacturers could not 
get the material or the workers 
when they wanted them. An easier 
steel market, more aluminum and 
a greater sale of machine tools to 
civilian manufacturers would prove 
how much our talk of “great things 
ahead” means. 

It looks as if industrialists will 
soon get the chance or be forced to 
start on a bigger program of: (1) 
getting rid of obsolete equipment; 
(2) seriously studying ways of im- 
proving their products and making 
new ones; (3) finding new sources 
of supply who will stay with them 
through thick and thin; (4) revising 
sales and distribution data on the 
basis of recent population changes; 
(5) stop leaning too heavily on the 
past and concentrating on future 
potential; and (6) sell on the basis 
of cost-cutting features, quality and 
delivery. TOM CAMPBELL, editor, 
The Iron Age, New York. 


Engineering Grows. . Metalwork- 
of all in- 
Among its trends, only a 
The most basic is 


ing is now nearly 50% 
dustry 
few are basic. 
the trend to engineering. 

C. L. McCuen, General Motors 
executive, went to the heart of the 
matter when he said in a recent 
speech: “The most important single 
factor in our national economy has 
been the rise of engineering . . . and 
in most fields we are just learning 
how to apply engineering.” 

Because metalworking is the big- 
gest industry three times as big 
as the next largest . . it employs the 
most engineers. And because of the 
knowledge and skill of these engi- 
neers, the U.S., with only 7% of 
the world’s population, is able to 
produce and fabricate 50° of the 
world’s metal 

One of the most encouraging as- 
pects of this trend is that large 
groups of engineers are working di- 





Trends. w NONFERROUS METALS 


There are eight’ principal nonfer- 
rous metals not counting uranium 

and each has its own market 
pattern and its) own significant 
trends. In Metal Progress each of 
these trends is important and none 
Here, we have to make 
So we'll choose the three 
newest commercial metals, which are 
also the three lightest and therefore 
the most applicable in aireraft: 
aluminum. magnesium and titanium. 


is slighted, 
a selection. 


Aluminum 


Aluminum is still the basic aircraft 
material. But what will tomorrow’s 
supersonic planes be made of? Pres- 
ent aluminum alloys lose — their 
strength at the high temperatures 
that result from air flowing along 
the plane's outside surface at high 
speed and with a hot jet engine in- 
side. What can be done? Will new 
aluminum alloys solve the problem? 
Will titanium be the answer? What 
about the new and = proven high- 
strength steels? Or will the answer 
be found in the very new and still 
experimental aluminum — products 
that can be made only by powder 
metallurgy? The exact trend is 
not discernible yet, but the race is 


on and a market is at stake. Metals 
engineers are studying their data 
with care. It is they who will pick 
the winner and soon. 


Magnesium 

One of magnesium’s application 
trends is symbolized by the increased 
use of sheet. In World War II, very 
little use was made of rolled magne- 
sium, but today one airplane (the 
B-36) utilizes more than 10,000 
pounds of magnesium sheet in the 
airframe alone. 

New production facilities now roll 
magnesium sheet over six feet wide, 
This is important. The steel indus 
try has a parallel: Availability of 
wide continuous sheet caused major 
market trends in steel during the 
1920’s. A similar situation occurred 
in aluminum during the 30°s and 
10°s. Wide magnesium sheet is now 
giving metals engineers broader op 
portunities for applying and fabri- 
cating Magnesium, too. 


Titanium 
The titanium trend is in the pro- 


duction figures: 1948 10 tons: 
1952 1000 tons, 1955 22 OOO 


tons planned. Titanium is now used 
90¢6¢ by the military. The civilian 
market depends on getting the price 
of the metal and the processing costs 
down from their present high levels. 
The only way to get the costs down 
is through metals engineering: (1) 
by cutting over-all scrap 
losses from around 50 and (2) by 


process 
sound application engineering — to 
keep the market expanding and thus 
to make possible larger-scale, less 
costly production operations. 
Progress during the past 12 
months in melting, machining, press 
forging titanium is_ en- 
No one close to titanium 
research and 


ing and 
couraging, 
doubts — that 
metals engineering can do the job, 
just as they did for aluminum and 
comparatively — few 


metals 


magnesium a 
vears avo, 

As we said before, there are eight 
nonferrous metals. The 


principal 
knows which ones 


metals engineer 
they are. He knows which to use 
for each end product. He knows 
why the choice is what it is. He 


knows how to process each of the 
That is why he is called a 
That is why he 
recommends, specifies and purchases 


metals. 
metals engineer. 


metal, 
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Trends. iw aor steet 


20-mule-team days of 
become 


Since the 
75 years ago, 
familiar to everyone in the form 
of borax, a household cleaner. Now 
boron is part of a trend in alloy 
steel. 

Because the aircraft: and atomic 
programs require extremely large 
tonnages of nickel and molybdenum, 
it became necessary to stretch the 
supply of these elements. Boron 
made this possible. For instance, 
in three companies producing a total 
of about 30,000 tons per year of 
alloy steel for tools, gears, shafts 
and bolts, the use of 1800 pounds of 
boron annually in alloy steel saved 
656,000 pounds of nickel and 52,000 
pounds of molybdenum. 


boron has 


Trends Up and Down 


In 1950, boron steel was 2% of the 


total alloy steel output. In 1951, it 
was 4°); in 1952, 997. After noting 
these figures some prophets predicted 
a continuing rise to 20%. But the 
trend reversed itself this year and 
boron steel has gone down to 6. 

We make no predictions about 
next year except this: The selec- 
tion of alloy steel will continue to be 
based on a technical concept called 
hardenability, and on the processing 
characteristics of the steels which are 
available. Only metals engineers 
can understand these factors. There 
fore, in 1954 as in previous years, 
metals engineers will select and pur 
chase alloy steel on the basis of how 
much hardenability is available pet 
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dollar in each of the standard steels, 
and how easily the steels can be proc- 
essed. 

Processing is a key word. Boron 
steel lost ground this year in the 
grades which are carburized.  Car- 
burizing is a heat treating process. 
Heat treating of some kind is neces 
sary for most alloy steel. 
ly, the major part of all metal put 
through heat treating processes is 
alloy steel. For more about this 
branch of metals engineering, see 
the ad, “Trends in Heat Treating” 
on the next page. 


( sonverse- 


Our Readers Tell Us 


Since all alloy mills provide steel 
to the same standard specifications, 
the problem of selection is to a large 
extent a problem of choosing one 
or more suppliers. The following 
comments by Metal Progress read- 
ers illustrate how this is done: 

“We have much less trouble with 
alloy steel from two of our major 
supply. There is an 
average superiority from these 
sources in hardenability. Freedom 
from surface seams, straightness and 
efliciency of annealing are still more 
marked.” 

Another Metal 
writes: “Both the choice of source 
and the veto are part of the service 
On occasion, 


sources of 


Progress reader 


of our department. 
we have had to insist on maintaining 
a higher priced source because of 
its better making 
alloy steel that fits our production.” 


performance in 


STEEL Market in 


Molybdenum Corp. of America 

Ohio Seamless Tube Co. 

Peterson Steels, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Purdy Co.. A. R. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc.. Joseph T. 

Sandvik Steel, Inc. 

Superior Steel Corp. 

Superior Tube Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

U. S. Steel Co. 

Vanadium Corp. of America 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co.. Inc. 

Wisconsin Steel Co. 

Wyckoff Steel Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Co. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co. 


rectly on problems of the future. 
Over $2 billion dollars was spent for 
research and development last year, 
compared with $800,000,000 in 1940. 
From this research will come new 
products and new metalworking in- 
dustries. 

The engineering trend has many 
marketing 
selling to 


reflections in industrial 
Suppliers 
metalworking are thinking more and 
They 
are giving more engineering infor- 
mation about metals and metal- 
working equipment, factual 
data, more technical bulletins, with 


procedures. 


more in terms of engineers. 


more 


more sales engineers to call on the 
buying engineers, more engineers 
in advertising departments and 
agencies, and more ads that talk 
the engineer’s language. TAYLOR 
LYMAN, publisher, Metal Progress, 
Cleveland, O. 


New Casting Processes . . The 
foundry industry is in the midst of 
developments which bid fair to rev- 
olutionize some phases of castings 
production. New processes and ma- 
terials and interesting improve- 
ments in machines, methods and 
supplies have created tremendous 
foundrymen 


Much 
progress may be expected in the 


interest among both 


and users of cast parts. 
next few years. 

One of the early post war de- 
velopments was the introduction of 
nodular iron, a new method of pro- 
ducing desired structures and phys- 
ical properties through special types 
of ladle additions. Research in pro- 
duction and application, and a pro- 
gressive sales campaign on the part 
of some producers, has_ increased 
the market for pearlitic malleable 
castings greatly during the past few 
years. 

Shell molding, the marriage of 
the plastics and the foundry indus- 
tries, has caught the imagination of 
Much ex- 


perimental and pilot work on this 


the castings producers. 


process is in progress, and the total 
production of shell molded castings 
The field for 


the process is said to lie in large 


is increasing rapidly. 


runs and castings requiring accurate 
In the 


requires new 


dimensions and good finish. 
main, the process 
types of equipment. 

These developments have led to 
new applications of previously used 





Thendla. IN HEAT TREATING 


Engineering keynotes the trend to- 
day in production-line heat treating 
an operation that was shrouded 

in secrecy, practiced in stealth, and 
carried on in some remote corner of 
the plant a secant forty years ago. 
The First War brought heat treat- 
ing into the open. The Second put 
it into the production line 
fast 


and en- 
pushes its pace of 


progress day -by -day. 


oineering 


Looks At All Three 


Engineering is the common denomi- 
nator that looks at the metals to be 
improved through heat treatment, at 
the production volume requirements 
for heat treated metals. and at the 
end product demands for quality. 
Engineering looks at all three and 
determines the heat treating equip- 
ment and methods that will give the 
most efficient, the 
results. 


most economical 

The engineer knows the difference 
between Steels A and B. understands 
the different 
heat treating of those steels . . . or 


requirements in the 


any other steels . 2. or any non- 
When he selects a 
metal he thinks of processing con- 


ferrous alloys. 


siderations. of production require- 


ments. of end product quality. They 


are always related. The relation is 


engineering metals engineering. 


Many Engineering Factors 


Metals engineering in heat treating 
Selection of 
equipment from scores of furnaces 
induction and flame hardening 

. special refractories .. . 


involves many factors: 


various 
burner arrangements precision 
temperature 
electrical 
heating . 


controls correct 

frequency in induction 
. . longer-service alloy fix- 
tures... exact knowledge of furnace 
atmospheres eve Me 


. modern instrumenta 


proper specification 
of blowers bus 
tion for automatic production 

correct choice of gas for flame hard 
ening. All and many other 
factors are the daily concern of met 


these 
als engineers. 


Balance Is The Keynote 


Machining, cleaning, finishing and 
other operations must be integrated 
with heat treating. All factors must 
be balanced. The balance is metals 
engineering: Spending a dollar on 


fuel. 


Buying a special quenching oil so 


refractories to save two. on 


that a more machinable alloy can be 
used. Installing a higher-priced al 


loy conveyor to save on furnace 


downtime. Quenching on a custom 
built fixture to 


Specifying a protective atmosphere 


reduce warping. 
to save the cost of subsequent clean- 
ing. Adding 
burizing gas to 


ammonia to a car- 


reduce distortion 


and minimize subsequent machining. 


Direct Purchasing Influence 


All these are 


oineers the 


decisions of metals en- 
men who know the 
most about heat treating alert, 
inquiring engineers who prove their 
interest by asking, always asking for 
more engineering from 
Vetal Progress advertisers plac- 
ing thousands of inquiries with them 


information 


each yeal 

Metals engineers the men who 
buy the most heat treating equip- 
ment... 54.206 have direct purchas 
ing influence in all kinds of plants 
that carry on heat treating opera 
tions in integrated manufactur- 
ing plants. in commercial heat treat- 
ing firms, in steel mills, nonferrous 
mills, in foundries and in forge 
shops. 

These are the men who have set 
the engineering trend in heat treat- 
ing. . . the men who read and study 
magazine, 


the metals engineering 


Vetal Progress. 
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Delaware Tool Steel Corp. 
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Dow Furnace Co. 
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Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co. 
Electric Furnace Co. 

Ferguson Equipment Corp. 
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Gas Machinery Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Harper Electric Furnace Corp. 
Hayes, Inc., C. I. 

Hevi Duty Electric Co. 

Holcroft & Co. 

Hones, Inc., Charles A. 
Industrial Heating Equipment Co. 
Ipsen Industries, Inc. 

Jet Combustion, Inc. 

Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Lindberg Engineering Co. 
Loftus Engineering Corp. 
Mahr Manufacturing Co. 
Pereny Equipment Co. 
Rockwell Co., W. S. 
Salem-Brosius. Inc. 

Sargeant & Wilbur. Inc. 
Sentry Co. 
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Sunbeam Corp. 

Surface Combustion sage 

Upton Electric Furnace Co. 
altz Furnace Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Young Brothers Co. 
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Ajax Electrothermic Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Lepel High Frequency 
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Lindberg Engineering Co. 
Loftus Engineering Corp. 
Magnethermic Corp. 
New Rochelle Tool Corp. 
Ohio Crankshaft Co. 


Sherman Industrial Electronics Co. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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Alloy Engineering & Casting Co. 

Ashworth Bros., Inc. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 

Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 

Driver-Harris Co. 

Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co. 

Electro-Alloys Div., American 
Brake Shoe Co. 

Fahralloy Co. 

General Alloys Co. 

Haynes Stellite Co. 

Hoffman Co. 

Hoskins Mig. Co. 

International Nickel Co.. Inc. 

Misco Fabricators, Inc. 

Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 


Pressed Steel Co. 

Rolled Alloys. Inc. 

Rolock, Inc. 

Standard Alloy Co., Inc. 

Stanwood Corp. 

Wickwire Spencer Div., 
Fuel & Iron Corp. 


BURNERS 


Bloom Engineering Co.., Inc. 
Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co 
Hauck Mig. Co. 

Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 

North American Mig. Co. 
Ra-Diant Products Co. 
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Colorado 
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Chemineer, Inc. 
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Cities Service Oil Co. 
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Gulf Oil Corp. 
Hays Corp. 


Houghton & Co.. E. F. 
International Graphite & Electrode 


Div. 
Klaas Machine & Mig. Co 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co. 
Niagara Blower Co. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. 
Park Chemical Co. 
Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corp. 
Revco, Inc. 
Spencer Turbine Co. 
Sub-Zero Products Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 
Swift Industrial Chemical Co 
Vapofier 
Walmill Co. 
Webber Appliance Co., Inc. 
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Trends. IN METAL FORMS 


Here is an example to illustrate what 
The 25 
tons of aluminum in each B-29 air 
23 000 

6.000 pounds of 


we mean by “metal forms” 


includes pounds of 


plane 
sheet and plate, 
extrusions, 550° pounds of tubing, 
150 pounds of wire, rod and bar, 
750 pounds of rivets. 2000 pounds 
of castings, 400 pounds of forgings 
and 6500 pounds of various engine, 
propeller and wheel parts and com- 


ponents. 


Decides on Form 


It is not enough for the metals 
engineer to say “Make it of alumi- 
num. He has to decide which com- 
mercial form of the metal is to be 
used for each part. Lately there has 
been a trend to large forgings and 
extrusions and the resulting “heavy 
press program” is one of the biggest 
developments ever planned in the 
metalworking industry. 


Competition between castings, 
forgings and weldments of almost all 
metals has been especially common 
and severe. It won't end, because 
each new part is a new problem, to 
be solved by the metals engineer on 
the basis of what the metal can do in 
each form and how much it costs. 
Break-even points may be figured 
for as many as five different types of 
castings. 

Again everything depends on the 
metal itself. For example, a sand 


casting versus a die casting is a 


Sell FORGINGS, CASTINGS and 


39 Advertisers 


vastly different brass 


than it is in aluminum. 


problem in 
The metals 


engineer knows +) hy 


“Sinterings’” Move Up 


Castings. forgings and stampings 


are well known forms. Less common 


are “sinterings” parts formed 
from metal powders and then sin- 
tered, 


conventional forms in several differ- 


Sinterings now compete with 


ent metals. For instance, in’ brass, 
sinterings have recently replaced the 
following: sand castings for lock 
12 finishing 
operations ), die-cast zine 
handles, fuze components machined 
from bar stock, bezel rings machined 
from pillar 
block parts, medals from 
sheet metal blanks. radar antennae 
parts machined from forgings. pre- 


cylinders (eliminating 


certain 


tubing, stampings for 


coined 


cision castings for an aircraft) in 
strument part, and so on. 
Engineering is The Basis 

Each of these problems had to be 
worked out on an engineering basis, 
starting with the properties of the 
metal and considering the processing 
costs, as determined by the proper- 
ties of the metal. 

The same thing applies to media 
selection: Start with the proper- 
ties of the media and consider the 
costs. When you complete your en- 
vineering analysis of metalworking 
magazines. Metal Progress should 
be at the head of the list. 
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Merrill Bros. 
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FORGINGS 
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Gray Iron Founders’ Society. 
Inc. 
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Hoover Co. 
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Mueller Brass Co. 
Titan Metal Mig. Co 
U. S. Steel Co. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp. 


Wyman-Gordon Co. 
CASTINGS 
Alloy Engineering & Casting 
Co. 


Alloy Precision Casting Co. 
American Metaseal Corp. 


American Non-Gran Bronze Co. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 

Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. 

Driver Harris Co. 

Electro-Alloys Div., American 
Brake Shoe Co. 

Engineered Precision Castings 

o. 


International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Lebanon Steel Foundry 
Midvale Co. 

Misco Fabricators, Inc. 

Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 
Permold Co. 

Sivyer Steel Casting Co. 
Standard Alloy Co. 

Titan Metal Mig. Co. 
Unitcast Corp. 


TUBING 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bundy Tubing Co. 

H & H Tube & Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co. 
Superior Tube Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Announcement has been 
made of a method of producing 
shells from core sand on existing 
This method has great 
possibilities. Work also is being 
undertaken on making sand molds 


processes. 


equipment. 


with much greater squeezer pres- 
sures than previously used. These 
two developments produce castings 
with much the same advantages as 
the shell molding process 
Shortages of labor, need for bet- 
ter and more accurate castings, and 
the desire to improve working con- 
ditions have resulted in further de- 
velopment of automatic and semi- 
automatic machines for molding, 
core blowing and other operations. 
These developments, coupled with 
the need of many plants to further 
modernize if competition is to be 
met, should result in a continued 
market for 
FRANK G. STEINEBACH, 


substantial foundry 
equipment. 


editor, Foundry, Cleveland 


Bigger Non-Cast Market? .. 
Earlier expectations that 1953 foun- 
dry business would be at least as 
good as the 1952 average seem justi- 
fied. Foundry employment is gen- 
erally high and shops feel shortages 
of capable supervisory personnel, 
particularly the type with a good 
craft background. 

Foundrymen are after new and 
broader markets which they hope 
to secure in the field of non-cast 
products through redesigning for 
production as castings, through use 
of new processes, and through sales- 
training of technical people. Mar- 
ket advantages of the new processes, 
two of which are quite untried 
though extremely promising, lie in 
the superior surface finish and di- 
mensional accuracy of the raw cast- 
Ings produced. 

While foundrymen use new proc- 
esses . . shell molding, high-pressure 
molding, and the D-process . . for 
developing markets, foundry equip- 
ment manufacturers are broadening 
their sales within the industry by 
producing equipment for the new 
processes and by expanding their 
lines of traditional equipment to 
favor the smaller shop 

While foundries are taking ad- 
vantage of the small-shop equip- 
ment, they are not overlooking the 
possibilities of push-button opera- 


tion where high production and 





Trends. IN METAL FABRICATING | 


A trend to more specialized fabri- 
processes and to closer 
control of old ones has been the 
natural result of the increasing va- 
riety in metals and their alloys. 


cating 


Depends on the Metal 


Fabricating depend — on 
the metal itself. 
metal control are becoming indis- 
tinguishable. The factor bringing 
them together is metals engineering. 


processes 


Process control and 


For instance: 

If high-strength aluminum alloys 
could be welded as easily as auto- 
body steel, aircraft could go without 
rivets. Yet other aluminum alloys 
are readily welded. 

And if brass could be die-cast as 
easily as zinc, there would be fewer 
brass forgings. Yet other brass al 
loys are die-cast on a tonnage basis. 

If some of the new carbide heat- 
resisting alloys could be cast or 
forged as easily as stainless steel, 
jet engine makers would not pay 
$30.000 a ton for blades fabricated 
by powder metal processes. And 
yet some of the best heat-resistant 
alloys can be cast or forged. 

These are but three examples of 
how important it is for the metals 


engineer to know which metal can be 
fabricated by which method and 
why. 


Determining the Source 


In forming stainless steel sheet. 
one large fabrieating concern first 
determined by engineering analysis 
that three characteristics of the sheet 
metal were the most important for 
success in their close-tolerance stamp 
ing process: ( 1) Surface condition. 
(2) elastic properties and (3) con 
sistency of thickness from = sheet to 
sheet. 

The first two factors were con 
trolled by putting strict limits in the 
steel specifications. The third fac 
tor determined the sources of the 
steel. Kxact records were kept of 
the variations in thickness of sheets 
supplied by different) mills. Pro 
furnished consistently 
stock vol 

other suppliers were 
Result: Quality 
was economically fabricated into a 
quality product through integrated 
metals engineering. 


ducers who 
uniform — sheet 
orders: the 


repeat 
metal 


separate the metal 
They depend on 


You cannot 
from the process. 
each other. Both must be consid 
ered together, by the same group of 


metals engineers, Since these men 
have technical control over fabricat 
ing, they have the strongest kind of 
buying influence on fabricating 
equipment, 

This is borne out in the shaping 
and forming of metal operations 
that involve tools metal tools. 
Most of these are made from tool 
The metals 


engineer must know which tool steel 


steel or metal carbide. 
to use for each job. 


Buying Selectivity 


Of the ten leading types of high 
speed tool steel, the most popular 
is being used currently at the rate of 
about 1000 tons per month; the 
tenth, at two tons per month. 
widely different 
the variety of fabricating conditions 
and the selectivity of the metals en- 
vineer in getting the tool best suited 
to each job. He must know which 
tool steel is best for each job. lt 
depends on the metal and the fabri 


These 
tonnages illustrate 


cating process, 

In selling your fabricating equip- 
ment use the tools best suited to the 
job use Metal Progress and stress 
your products adaptability to the 
wide variety of metals available 
or to a specific metals operation. 
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Trends. \w instRumeNtaTION 


Various engineering societies have 
been scaring the living bejeebers out 
of everybody by 
Russia training twice as many engi- 
neers as the United States. Now 
Pravda has published a story in their 
May 27 issue saying that in 195]. 
“8707 of all Russian open hearth 
furnaces 


statements about 


steel was obtained from 
with automatic controls on the ther- 
mal eycle, and mechanization and 
automatic controls have enabled the 
production of steel per man-hour to 
be increased by 61%.” 

There are two obvious lessons for 
the metalworking industry in’ the 
above paragraph: First. to use more 
engineering and, second, to let the 
engineers buy more instruments. For- 
tunately, this is already underway 
and we are happy to say that, as 
of 1953. the trend in’ instrumenta 
tion is toward more instrumentation. 


Startling Growth 


In the last 
for measuring and control instru 
ments have increased twice as fast 
as capital expenditures for machines 
and equipment. American industry 
has recently been 
7% of its capital expenditures on 
This in- 
vestment is likely to rise to between 
10 and 15°07. And as the economy 
continues to grow, the rising per 


15 years, expenditures 


investing about 


recorders and controllers. 


centage will be applied to increasing 
ly larger expenditures. 
The next instrumentation advance 
in metalworking is already started 
the change from placing controls 
on individual machines to the en 


gineering of control systems for 


Ww hole processes, 


Automation 


In one large metalworking company. 
metals engineers have recently de- 
veloped such an integrated system 
for the complete automatic produc- 
The automated 
line consists of a furnace to heat the 
rods prior to coiling, a group of roll 
formers for flattening the rod ends, 
hot roll coilers to form the springs, 
quench tanks for heat treating, and 


tion of coil springs. 


finally blast cleaning equipment to 
remove scale picked up in heat treat 
ing, 

As a result. manpower has been 
reduced by 52 and production in 
creased by 4000 springs per day. An 
integrated forming heat treating 

cleaning line is typical of what 
metals engineers can do when they 
are fully informed about instrument- 
ation. 

As a corollary. we would like to 
add a note to the instrument com 
To make certain that it is 
your instruments which the metals 
engineers purchase, be sure your ad 


panies: 


vertisement appears each month in 
Vetal Progress, the magazine of 
metals engineering. 

There is logic behind this sug 
The metals engineer knows 
However. 
he can’t control metalworking proc- 
esses with his bare hands. He 
instruments. They are his 
best friends. Meet your best friends 
halfway with a full schedule in 
Vetal Progress. 


gestion: 


the importance of control, 


wants 
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Hoskins Mig. Co. 


Illinois Testing Laboratories 


Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Meriam Instrument Co. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 


Pyrometer Instrument Co 
Richards Co., Inc., Arklay S. 
Rubicon Co. 

Thermo Electric Co. 

U. S. Testing Co., Inc. 
Waukee Engineering Co. 
West Instrument Co. 


Wheelco Instruments Div. 


One large plant 
moved closer to automatic opera- 
tion recently when a complex high- 
ly mechanized castings production 
unit manned by machine attendants 
HERBERT F. 


economy warrant. 


was put in operation. 
SCOBIE, technical editor, American 
Foundryman, Chicago. 


Barometer: Appliances. . As this 
comment is dictated almost two 
months before publication date, it 
should be safe to say that any man 
who can accurately foresee the ex- 
act status of the fabricated metal 
products field as of January, 1954, 
could well be a rich man on that 
date without doing a single day’s 
work 
with the publishing business and 


Personally, we prefer to stay 


report the “ups or downs.” 

As this is written, there are two 
major questions to be considered by 
metal products manufacturers: (1) 
When will the major metals for fab- 
ricated products (steel and alumi- 
num) be readily obtainable to meet 
(2) What will the 


sales picture be for major fabricated 


all demands? 


metal products at the end of 1953? 
The answer to the former ques- 
tion should be within view by the 
time this comment appears in print 
. but .. it should have been in view 
earlv in 1953 

According to some of the best 
minds in research, the second ques- 
tion is expected to be answered by 
a let-down in sales during the last 
half of 1953. 


is expected to be good 


The vear as a whole 
The best 
“Watch 


the autumotive industry” and then 


minds of metalworking say, 


watch the “home appliance field.” 

While many experts are pointing 
to the high saturation point for 
some of the major home appliances, 
there are a number of important 
factors which should lead to opti- 
mism: 

1. The largest and strongest com- 
panies in the field are continuing 
major plant expansion plans, with 
provision for greatly accelerated 
production. 

2. A number of newer appliances, 
such as laundry dryers, room air 
conditioners, home freezers, food 
disposers, deep fat fryers, etc., have 
exceptionally low saturation factors, 
with a complete market before them. 

3. Even in the case of high satur- 
ation factor appliances, little or no 





Trends. IN-CLEANING AND FINISHING 


There is a strong trend toward closer 
integration of cleaning and finishing 
with other metalworking processes, 
For instance, in heat treatment. 
metals usually become scaled by 
high furnace temperatures. A change 
in the type of steel may necessitate 
a change in the cleaning procedures 
to remove this scale. Or the use of 
a protective furnace atmosphere in 
heat treating may entirely eliminate 
the scale formation and the need for 
a cleaning operation. 
Welding. brazing and 
involve fluxes which have to be 
cleaned off later. Each flux is an 
individual cleaning problem. 
Changing the formula of a cutting 
oil or forming lubricant may com- 
pletely alter the cleaning problem. 


soldering 


The Metal Comes First 


A few metals are famous for their 
fine finishing characteristics. Others 
are difficult to clean or finish. Some 
cannot be finished at all by conven- 
tional processes, 

For example, not all copper alloys 
can be cleaned alike. Aluminum 
bronze (more than 90% copper) 
requires procedures different from 
those used for silicon bronze (also 
more than 90% copper). And not 
all aluminum bronzes can be cleaned 
by the same methods. 

The metals engineer understands 
metals and metalworking processes. 
Therefore, he understands how and 
why all these differences among met- 
als and processes cause differences 
in cleaning and finishing. 


Coordination Is the Key 


Integration of cleaning and _finish- 
rc 5 


other 
And the engineering view- 
point is responsible for the present 
trend in which cleaning and _finish- 
ing are becoming a more integral 
part of the whole metalworking se- 
quence, instead of an isolated spe- 
cialty. Coordination at the engi- 
neering level is the key. 


ing with 
essential. 


processes is now 


4 good example of the close in- 
tegration of modern finishing with 
other processes is given on the pre- 
ceding page under Trends in In- 
strumentation. 


In Metal Progress, editorial mat- 
ter on finishing rates high in impor- 
tance. Feature articles carry news 
about methods, equipment and sup- 
plies. And much editorial attention 
is paid to cleaning and_ finishing 
under titles that would not ordinarily 
include such information . . . be- 
cause. regardless of what metal or 
metalworking being 
discussed, the earlier processes must 
take into account the subsequent 
finishing operations. 


operation — is 


Electroplating 


Men still active in the trade can re- 
member copper and nickel 
were the only metals that could be 
electrodeposited in most _ plating 
Now, a single common ap- 


when 


shops. 
pliance, the telephone receiving set, 
has 106 parts that are plated, for 
functional reasons, with zine, cop- 
per, nickel, chromium, tin, silver or 
gold. Because each of these 106 
phone parts is plated with the right 
metal, you can dial a number and 
hear the metal say hello when your 
party answers, 


It used to be that the only “in- 
struments” in the plating room were 
litmus paper and a_ hydrometer. 
Now a variety of instruments help 
to control thickness of coating. ad- 
hesion, porosity and other proper- 
ties of the coating, as well as the 
chemical, electrical and mechanical 
parts of the process. 

As one nationally known plating 
expert puts it, “Today's emphasis 
has shifted away from the arts and 
crafts approas h and toward that of 
treating electroplating as a step in 
the assembly line, capable of being 
scientifically organized and systema 
tized.” 

One of the greatest changes has 
heen in supplies. It used to be that 
each metal finisher compounded his 
own cleaners, buffing and_ polishing 
materials and plating chemicals. To- 
day the great supply houses furnish 
not only expertly formulated com 
pounds and specialized equipment 
but also technicaily trained service 
representatives. 


Buying Influence 


On the buying side, these service 
engineers work closely with the met- 
als engineers responsible for coordi- 
nating finishing into the metalwork 
ing sequence. The metals engineers 
may be a part of management, pro- 
duction, engineering (by title), o1 
metallurgy. Wherever they are, 
whatever their titles, they know met- 
als and metal processing. And ovet 
16,000 of the 22.000 metals engi- 
neering readers of Metal Progress 
are directly concerned with — the 
purchase of cleaning and finishing 
equipment or supplies. 
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News 


of industrial sales and advertising 


Will push values of business 
papers, including both 

paid and free circulation 

® COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO The 


National 


3usiness Publications, attended by 


midsummer meeting of 
more than 206, was marked by the 
completion of plans for a_ special 
promotion campaign which is_ to 
emphasize the advantages to the 
business press and its advertisers 
of a united front 

Representing both paid and con- 
trolled circulation publications, the 
association will present comments 
by leading buyers of advertising 
space in the industrial and trade 
press regarding the advantages of 
all members of the business pub- 
lication field working together for 


better service of both readers and 
advertisers 

Harvey Conover, president of the 
Conover-Mast Corp., and chairman 
of the committee on advertising and 
promotion, presented the program, 
and urged that a special assessment 
be voted to provide funds for the 
He said that the united 
front which NBP is presenting will 


campaign 


be helpful to readers, advertisers 
and publishers 

After the NBP had approved the 
campaign, Henry Silldorf, chairman 
of the board of the G. M. Basford 
Co., New York, fourth largest agen- 
cy in the placement of business pa- 
per advertising, explained why it 
had taken on NBP as a client, in 
spite of the fact that it has never 
accepted publication or publishers’ 


association accounts heretofore. He 
said that the battle between advo- 
cates of paid and controlled circula- 
tion is “a senseless controversy,” 
since buyers of advertising space 
look for the best values regardless 
of the method of obtaining readers 
He therefore believes that the cam- 
paign which the agency has pre- 
pared for early publication, empha- 
sizing the unity of purpose which 
members of NBP have adopted, will 
build acceptance of their common 
goals. 

Among those whose endorsements 
of the policy of NBP in uniting both 
segments of the business press will 
be published in the new campaign 
are Ben C. Duffy, 
BBDO, the largest agency in the 
placement of business paper space; 
J. Stanford Smith, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the ap- 


president of 


paratus department of General 
Electric, the largest user of the 
business press, and Gene Wedereit, 
advertising manager of the Girdle: 
Corp. and Tube Turns, Inc., and 
retiring president of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 

Mr. Wedereit was one of the con- 
vention speakers, and urged busi- 
ness papers to have their editors 
contact advertisers as authentic 
sources of information on industrial 
progress and new and improved 
products. He also suggested that 


industrial publications undertake 





This is the exact size of the standard '/, page 
space unit in INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


iN 


David was no giant, but he knocked out Goliath. 
Close up, a postage stamp is bigger than a 24- 
sheet poster one block down the street. So it’s 
not how big but how effective. 


Big or little, a successful ad draws attention, 
stirs interest, creates desire, promotes sales. 


Out of context the price of drawing attention 
comes high, The show-off advertiser has spent 
most of his dough for come-on before he gets 
down to brass tacks. 


Context ...that’s the point. If your ad’s con- 
text rivets reader attention on your message 
you can dispense with expensive fire works. If 
readers are looking for your sales story, you 
don’t have to look for them. 


IEN provides a buying climate of product news 
... nothing but product information... which 
conditions readers to buying action. 


Thrifty advertisers say it’s very refreshing to 
find a publication which is not trying to trade 
them up to 4-color spreads, but puts a ceiling 
on size as well as a floor under value... $150 
to $160 a month is all it costs to be a big-shot 
advertiser in IEN. 


After 20 years of analyzing how to get the most 
out of 1/9-page ads, we’re out with a new data 
sheet giving the net of our experience. It’s 
yours for the asking. Ask for Data Sheet Sec- 
tion E, Page 3. 
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97% Coverage! 


97% 


Meat 
Indus- 


of the 
Packing 
try production 
volume is done 
by the readers 
of the 
NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


BUSINESS DECISIONS many times 
daily are based on PROVISIONER edi- 
No other 


single source gives such extensive and 


torial and market information. 
dependable information. 


EDITORIAL DOMINANCE — cixry- 
two years of service to the Meat Packing 
field qualifies us as the “one-stop” service 
the Voice of the Meat Pack- 

And, the PROVISIONER 
All subscrip- 


publication 

ing Industry. 
has an 85% renewal rate! 
tions are for ONE year only. 


A PARALLEL CYCLE — ;> 


year, the industry completes a live-stock- 


times a 


to-consumer-sale cycle. 52 times a year 
the PROVISIONER brings the news to 
this industry which it must have for the 
most profitable operation 


FOOD FIELD EQUIPMENT 
sold to this substantial market, and The 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER will do a 


better selling job for you. 


can be 


CALL OUR REPRESENTATIVE 5, your 
area or write for complete information 
on how best to develop this vast market 


for your product or service. 


© 


TIONAL 
6 @ 


15 WEST HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


New York 17 — 18 East 41st St. 
San Francisco 5 — 625 Market St. 
los Angeles 5 — 3727 W. 6th St. 
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broader studies of engineering eco- 
nomics, from the standpoint of 
showing the advantages of replace- 
ment of obsolete equipment and the 
modernization of industry. 

G. Kenneth Thornton, president 
of the Controlled Circulation Audit, 
and advertising manager of Scovill 
Mfg. Co., 
new forms which will be used in 
auditing publications having both 


presented copies of the 


paid and controlled circulations 
These will be optional, and can be 
used by publishers who desire to 
do so. He called attention to the 
fact that the bureau has provided 
for a change of name to Business 
Publications Audit Bureau, in an- 
ticipation of its undertaking service 
to both controlled and paid circula- 
tion media, and invited comments as 
to whether the new name should be 
adopted. 

Much of the convention was de- 
voted to discussions of internal 
problems, which were handled in 
round table sessions, plus the pres- 
entation of new mechanical devel- 
opments by W. W. Garth, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation, which has introduced a 
new photo-composing machine, and 
by representatives of Remington- 
Rand, worked out a 


punch-card 


which has 
system for handling 
reader inquiries 

Joseph S. Hildreth, president of 
the Chilton Co., and head of NBP, 
said in his opening address at the 
start of the convention that this as- 
sociation is now the largest business 
publishers’ organization in the 


world. 


Small manufacturers use ad 

to keep workers on the job 

® WINSTED, CONN. . . Manufacturers 
in Winsted used a full-page ad in 
the Winsted Evening Citizen to keep 
local workers on the job. 

The problem rose because larger 
cities only 25 and 30 miles away 
constantly lured Winsted workers to 
their booming defense plants. Win- 
sted is a town of 9,000 with many 
small manufacturing plants 

The ad pointed out the virtues of 
“a good job close to home” with 


these specific reasons: 


1. If it costs more to get higher 
both in driving expenses 
“what's 


wages 
and in lost leisure time 
the percentage?” 

2. Many of the defense workers 
uncertain 
A sharp 
drop in defense spending could find 


“are riding a boom of 
strength and longevity. 


them expendable.” 

3. At home, in contrast to the big 
defense plants, the worker is im- 
portant to the entire company, not 
to just a department. “There’s a 
great sense of satisfaction in work- 
ing where you're liked as a person 
and respected as an individual hu- 
man being.” 

The ad concluded, “A good job 
close to home is usually worth more 
in the long run.” 


V. P. of Quality .. Ed 


it, Kennatrack Corp., Elkhart 


charge 


1epart! 
ls were similarly h 
maintain quality 
idising After 
was paid a silver 


a-year salary as 


Agency head helps students 
gain practical experience 

W. Craig Cham- 
bers, president, W. Craig Chambers, 
Inc., Pittsburgh agency, 
part-time jobs to help college stu- 


@ PITTSBURGH 
creates 


dents of advertising become oriented 
towards their future work . . in both 
industrial and consumer advertising. 

In one instance, Mr. Chambers 
canvassed his agency employes to 
find out what individual jobs they 
disliked. Listed as job “gripes” were 
such tasks as filing art work and 
cuts, clipping and filing tear sheets, 
timing television commercial spots, 
etc. 

The agency president combined 
these tasks into one job that was 
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BEHIND EVERY 
MANUFACTURED PRODUCT 
IS A 
TOOL ENGINEER, 
AND... 


PLANNING TOOLING 
ENGINEERING OF EQUIPMENT 
CONTROL PRODUCTIO 














... Behind every manufactured prod 
uct is a tool engineer. To produce thousands and 
thousands of diversified products. tool engineers spec 
industrial product) and 


ify virtually every type of 


like those illustrated above. 


process 
But tool engineers can only specify those products 
and processes they know about. One of their primary 
sources for information on new products and new 
rocesses are the advertising papes of PHI: POO! 
ENGINEER . the only publication devoted solely 
to supplying industry's production experts with the 
latest. technical information on the planning. engi 
tooling, equipment, and 


neering and control of 


production. 
There are 25.000) tool engineers whe should and 
WANT TO know about YOUR product. Tell them 


about it in their own magazine. 


MATERIAL WORKING 
(Machining, forming, and 
forging ) 

CASTING 

INSPECTION and CONTROL 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


JOINING 
HEAT TREATING 
FINISHING 


Ie memibe r, Someone ts Selling Your Vy pe of Product 


Phrough 


PUBLICATION OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVENUE 
DETROIT 21, MICHICAN 





How many turret lathes 


could you sell here? 


Hardly a likely prospect for metalworking sales, this placid 
residential district! But these homes were replaced just two years 
ago with the modern machine works shown below. The same rapid 
expansion is happening throughout Metalworking America. 
Weed-grown fields, outdated homes and old buildings are turning 
into bustling metalworking plants... lucrative outlets for 

your products. This means a whole new market is being added 

to the hundred-billion-dollar metalworking industry. STEEL helps 
you reach this expanding market as it grows. Through its 
continuing up-to-date census of metalworking, STEEL keeps close 
tabs on new plants under construction . .. ferrets out the men 
with buying influence... reaches these executives through 
distribution that is carefully controlled. Ask the man from STEEI 
to skow you how this fast-growing magazine keeps pace with 

the dynamic metalworking industry. 


The magazine of the men who 


manage, operate and buy for the 





Metalworking industry . . . 
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New addition to the Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa 


STEEL + Penton Building « Cleveland 13, Ohio 





you ALSO need... 


MacRAE’ 


BLUE 
BOOK 


In the 34 states, for example, where industry is expanding 
most, MacRae’s is more widely used than the other old 
established buying guide. In all 48 states MacRae’s offers 


plus value in 
QUALITY OF CIRCULATION... 


The key executives only at America’s 
more than 18,500 dominant points 
of industrial purchasing receive 
MacRae’s. This selected readership 
at the buying decision level assures 
unduplicated quality circulation. 


BUYER PREFERENCE... 
90.4% of MacRae recipients re- 
port they use MacRae’s Blue 
Book as their ‘principal’ or 
“exclusive” buying reference. 
84% say they use MacRae’s 
“frequently.” Reasons for 
preference are listed as 


MacRae’s accuracy, com- 


Complete 2 
Convenient : 


ONE BOOK 


MacRAE’S 


pleteness, accessibility of data, and 
one-book convenience. 


SELLING POWER... 

Your sales story in MacRae’s reaches 
the decision makers in more than 
18,500 top rated companies. You 
reach the buying influences, too. 
MacRae’s averages 3-plus read- 
ers per copy at the executive 
level. Furthermore, older copies 
are “passed along” to subsidi- 
ary offices and plants to the 
extent that, by conservative 
estimate, 75,000 copies of 
MacRae’s Blue Book are 

in constant use. 


a 


poral? 


Remind Your Agency 
to Reserve Space NOW 
in the 61st Annual Edition 


BLUE 
BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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quickly filled by the University of 


Pittsburgh placement bureau. 

In another instance, Mr. Cham- 
bers provided a part-time job at 
$1.25 an hour for a youth who ran 
errands, delivered art work, assisted 
the receptionist, did some filing and 
watched agency “account executives 
and clients from a respectable dis- 
tance.” 

After 
landed a job with one of the biggest 


graduation, the trainee 
agencies in the country, Mr. Cham- 


bers said. 


Secretary Weeks sees new 
business service agency plan 

® ATLANTIC city .. A new “busi- 
designed to 


ness service agency” 


help advertisers, sales executives 
and salesmen was predicted at the 
National Sales Executives’ 18th an- 
nual convention by Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks 

The Commerce Secretary told the 
that his 


hopes to set up the business service 


convention department 


agency immediately after the ex- 
piration of the Defense Production 
Act June 30. 

The 


main 


new agency would have 20 
industry divisions with key 
various 


advisers recommended by 


industries to represent them and 
would be staffed by industrial ex- 
perts. 

“In our over-all format, we plan 
to help advertisers, sales executives 
and salesmen through industry di- 
visions dealing with marketing and 
distribution problems of individua} 
industries,’ Mr. Weeks said. Co- 
ordinated with the new agency 
would be the services of the recent- 
ly developed Office of Distribution, 
the new Business Census activities 
and a new study of the movement 
of inventories. 

The 


an efficiency and economy measure” 


business service agency “is 
rather than an addition to the “fed- 
eral centipede,’ Mr. Weeks said. 


Business paper association 
elects Meyer president 
. Henry F. Meyer, as- 


district, 


® CHICAGO . 
sistant manager, western 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., has 
been elected president of the Chi- 
cago Business Publications Associa- 
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helps you sell 
_ the Men responsible for 
Product Design & Development 


PD&D increases the effectiveness of Advertising hy keeping 
Advertising as well as Editorial boiled down to Save Readers’ Time 


MARKET — It’s expanding, growing but its 
size is unknown and in many respects, 
unknowable. No one knows what design 
engineers will be creating and working 
on — for tomorrow's products. Therefore, 
you can’t reach too many product engi- 
neers~—too often. 


PD&D SERVES THE PRODUCT DESIGN FIELD... 
reaching the engineers and executives re 
sponsible for the Design & Development 
of durable goods--tomorrow's products, 
manufactured in quantity for sale to con- 
sumers, business, industry and govern 
ment 


34,000 COPIES OF PD&D ARE INDIVIDUALLY 
addressed to men who head up and super- 
vise the overworked and understaffed 
departments hard at work Planning, De- 
signing, Testing and Specifying. They 
comprise the Original Equipment Market 

OEM—the market interested in compo 
nent parts and materials. 


BECAUSE OF A SHORTAGE OF DESIGN ENGINEERS... 
each one has had to be responsible for a 
growing work load. ‘‘Time’’ has become 
their most critical commodity—time to 
read, time to solve their design problems 
and incorporate them into tomorrow's 
products. 

PD&D HELPS YOU MEET TODAY'S CONDITIONS... 
Products on the market are being re- 
designed for improvement, for economy. 


Others are two or three years ahead of 
marketing. Every day new products are 
reaching the phase where design has to 
be ‘‘frozen’’ for production. The present 
trend toward annual new models also 
makes the need for information about 
products—both new and tried-&-tested 
even more imperative 

PD&D SAVES ITS READERS TIME BY PRESENTING 
editorial content in short concise form; 
and by limiting advertising space to only 
1/9th and 2/9th page units. Because these 
two elements are blended in our page 
make-up, continuous analysis of requests 
for additional product information show 
that the advertising is as well read as the 
editorial material. 


PD&D HELPS ADVERTISERS OO THEIR NO. 1J0B... 
with 34,000 individually-addressed copies 
getting product descriptions and specify 

ing data into the hands and personal files 
of Design Engineers 

THEY READ PD&D AT THEIR DESK, ON THE JOB 
and respond through one of PD&D's 
three inquiry systems to quickly obtain 
additional information on selected items. 
Product designers phone, wire, write di 

rect to manufacturers because PD&D 
furnishes individual names and phone 
numbers wherever possible and over 
4,000 use PD& D's Reader-Service cards 
every month making over 25,000 requests 
for additional product information. 


To make it easy for Advertisers who want to Buy 


Here's how one Advertising Executive 
highspotted his recommendation: 


6¢ Product Design & Development is rec- 
ommended in reaching the Design Field 
because it has the largest circulation at 
lowest cost — plus tangible evidence* that 
the proposed advertising will be read. 9 


Data for your proposal: 


CIRCULATION: 34,000 individually-addressed 
copies, CCA. COST: Flat rate of $150 per 
1/9 page unit or $1,800 12-time schedule. 
*TANGIBLE EVIDENCE that advertising-is- 
read: Received in the form of direct in- 
quiries, and PDO&D Reader-Service Cards. 


Media selection many times is determined not only by ‘‘who reads it’ but also by the 
mood-&-frame of mind of Readers...as well as WHEN-&-WHERE they do their reading 
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Why 


It’s Your Basic Advertising Buy 


to sell the $9 Billion 
Forest Products Industry* 





Manufacturers of Lumber — Plywood and 
Veneer — Wood Containers — Furniture — 
Millwork — Flooring — Many Other Wood 
Products — and Large Industrial Users of 
Wood 











. WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS gives you 
concentrated coverage of the larger op- 
erators the 28% who produce 88% of 
the total industry output. 


. WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is designed 
to bring your sales message to the TOP 
EXECUTIVES who make the buying de 
cisions . . specify or influence the pur 
chase of products, equipment or services 
used in the manufacture, processing. han 
dling and transportation of lumber and 
all other wood products. 


. WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS gives its 
readers planned editorial content based on 
actual field research and careful analysis 
of industry trend: 

- WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS editorial 
leadership assures maximum ADVERTIS 
ING READERSHIP, as evidenced by ad 
vertisers reports on sales resulting from 
the superior quality inquiries received from 
readers. 

. WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS, tkrough its 
circulation policy of “not how many. but 
WHO.” delivers greater buying power. 


- WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS, added to 
your regular sales force. gives you power 
ful sales coverage of the entire Forest 
Products Industry. 


@ For proof of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
effectiveness, ask for your FREE copy of our 
mew Market and Readership Study and our 
latest Market Data File. 


@ To sell the Forest Products Industry, plan 
@ FULL SCHEDULE in... 


wooD 


wood products 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


© Phone: Financial 6-5380 i) 
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(im) News 


tion for the coming year. 

Other officers include Harold E. 
Green, mid-west editor, Printers 
Ink, 1st vice-president; Lyman M. 
Forbes, assistant to the president, 
Standard Rate & Data Service, 2nd 
vice-president; David Watson, pres- 
ident and publisher, Modern Rail- 
roads Publishing Co., 3rd vice-pres- 
ident; Herbert A. Vance, president 
Vance 
Corp., treasurer (re-elected), and 
John H. Reardon, consultant, Of- 
fice Appliance Co., 
elected) 

Named directors were Frank A. 
Lederle, vice-president and western 
Haire Publishing Co., 


Charles B. Groomes, treasurer and 


and_ publisher, Publishing 


secretary (re- 


manager, 


business manager, Advertising Pub- 
lications, Inc., and Ewing Graham, 
vice-president and general manager, 


Putman Publishing Co. 


CABINETS TOWDL RACKS 
vim O8 ANY WALL 
HAST TO isTALL 


Easy to Use.. 


Fitzhugh Granger named 
export advertising man of year 


® CHICAGO Fitzhugh Granger, 


manager, merchandising — services, 
International Harvester Export Co., 
has been named “export advertising 
man of the year” by the Export Ad- 


vertising Association 


Mr. Granger was named for his 
work both inside and outside the 
association in the field of interna- 
tional advertising, his work in the 
Midwest in export manager activ- 
ities, and his contribution to the in- 
ternational advertising and market- 
ing of International Harvester. 


Says ad budgets will increase 
if excess profits tax dies 


@® NEW YORK Expiration of the 
excess profits tax will mean “a green 
light for plant expansion and a 
healthy climate for the development 
and introduction of new products,” 
Peter Hilton, president, Hilton & 
Riggio advertising agency, predicts. 

In a letter to the agency’s clients, 
Mr. Hilton said that if the tax were 
allowed to die on June 30, its ab- 
sence would “give business greater 
profit incentive and companies will 
be investing more, rather than less 
money in advertising.” 

Removal of the tax will pave the 
way for better days for business, 
industry and labor, the agency head 


declared. 


64-piece kit helps dealers 
do better merchandising job 


® cuicaco . . A “modernization 
sales kit” containing 64 promotional 
pieces has been issued by Domestic 
Engineering to help plumbing and 
heating dealers pep up their mer- 
chandising and advertising. 

The multitude of varied pieces is 
designed to supplement materials 
offered to the dealer by the manu- 
facturer and aims at helping sell re- 
modeling products for the kitchen, 
bathroom, 


laundry and heating 


plant. The materials are furnished 
in such form that they can be 
adapted by the dealer to fit individ- 
ual conditions. 

The recently-issued kit is de- 
signed for three months’ use and is 
the first of four packages to be is- 
sued quarterly. 

Included in the package are 17 
newspaper ads, 13 radio commer- 
cials, 13 local publicity releases, six 
illustrated sales letters, three jumbo 
post cards, three wall posters, three 
appliance merchandising booklets, a 
modernization “timetable,” a home 
efficiency questionnaire, books on 
planning and financing remodeling, 





who\do you Self 4 


RCH 
RESEA DIRECTOR be 
If you want to do a thorough job of selling your 


products to the Chemical and Process Industries, 
you sell them all—the presidents, vice-presidents, 
general managers . . . works executives, produc- 
tion managers, chief engineers . . . directors of 
research, planning and development . . . chemists 
and chemical engineers . . . 


.. + because all are active participants in 
the specifying and buying of practically 
every bit of equipment and materials pur- 
chased by these twenty-four big industries. 





You sell them all-in Chemical and Engineering 
News—the magazine that does the most thor- 
ough, complete job of reaching 75,000 really im- 
portant men in the Chemical and Process Indus- 








tries . . . more than twice as many as any other 
magazine serving this e/ghty-five billion dollar 
field, at the lowest cost per thousand! 


WORKS NE petiny 
e 
MANAGER Ew 











CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 

SAN FRANCISCO 

LOS ANGELES 

SEATTLE 

DALLAS 

DENVER An AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY Publication 


Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





@ News 
and a procedure manual. 


if A: Also included is Domestic Engi- 
neering s “2,000 and 1 Prize-Win- 


ning Ideas,” a 196-page illustrated 


f ~ 10x12” book. 
; be The four kits are being offered at 


$15 for four issues, with discount 

for quantity purchases. 
A third chapter in Domestic Engi- 
hain Paar Goma Gomi Som Semlt Seult Some g Md neering’s research and merchandis- 
ing program is a sound slide film, 
“The Bay City Story,” designed to 
The creating of an effective sales catalog represents a major challenge atieaaiiaiin penetration a as 
to your selling and advertising personnel. modeling market at the retail level. 
You will realize the maximum results from your investment of time, The 25-minute film is designed 





talent and money if you use this new S. D. Warren textbook in coopera- for showing by  plumbing-heating 
tion with your printer. The book is available to catalog planners without wholesalers to contractor-dealers, 
cost or obligation. Since the edition is limited, we must ask that you send with or without manufacturer par- 
your request on your company letterhead. ticipation. 

The film is available at no charge 
NOTHING APPROACHES “THE SALES CATALOG” FOR COMPREHENSIVENESS "i ease ies me: aS a 
ea ; S(ry. 


To our knowledge, this Warren textbook is the only one in existence 


. - ° | 
that treats the whole subject of catalog planning, creation and distribu- 


tion thoroughly and practically. Step-by-step directions and suggestions, 





plus 62 instructive exhibits taken from the current field of successful 
catalogs, make this textbook a valuable guide for present and future use. 
To comprehend the breadth and depth of the subject-matter in “The 





Sales Catalog,” study this condensed outline of its contents: 


CHECK LIST AND INDEX » 
FOR CATALOG PLANNING 


1. Understand the Complete 
Function of your Sales Catalog 


2. Plan to Present Complete In- 
formation 
— on one page; on double-page 
unit; on sequence of pages. 
Sectionalizing the catalog. 
3. Plan for Convenient and Easy / A | Mobile Ad .. | 
Reference an en 
— Adequate indexing. Ve pray 
4. Assemble All the Facts Re- 
garding Your Products and 
Services 
5. Plan for Proper Usage 
— Format, layout, color, bind- Lewis elected president of 
_ BETTER PAPER... BETTER PRINTING 
6. Be Sure Your Catalog Reaches 
the Right People, in Good ——— — 
Condition ; 
— Distribution. 





industrial publicity group 


yorK . . Floyd A. Lewis, 
Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, has 


7. Are You Getting the Most bate : been elected president of the Indus- 
Usage from Your Sales Cata- (STANDARD) trial Publicity Association of New 


log? — York. Other officers elected for the 


— Related needs. —e 1953-54 term include A. Bryan Mar- 


ae as a sales promo- vin, Consolidated Edison Co. of N. 

’ : Y., vice-preside Jorma ' 

8. Select a Reliable Printer and for Letterpre -rinting, Lithography, Book ay stilt = igo Mesnalenteic ic 
Use Fine Grades of Paper Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting Wakeman, Ethyl Corp., secretary, 
and Robert F. Kane, F. H. McGraw 


: ; q ‘ ; : : & Co., treasurer. 
S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts 
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AWARDS TO 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING | 


for Meritorious 
Editorial Service 


Best 
Single issue 


Best 
Format design 


Best 
Selling and marketing Graphic presentation 
Program 


FIRST AWARD FOR 


The Story that 
Changed the 
Course of 

an Industry! 


Twelve previous awards have come to 
Domestic Engineering in Industrial Market 
ing’s editorial competition, but none more 
significant than this, a first award for the 
famous Bay City Story, the research which 


changed the course of an industry 


Tan Yoh Pree 


Best 


Concentrate vour avvERTISING 


WHERE THE BIG BUYING POWER 


Concentrates its READERSHIP! 


Editorial content governs all. It deter- 
mines who opens the book . . . how often 
they open it how long they keep it 
open. It conditions readers’ attitudes to- 
ward your advertising message. 


Top editorial quality attracts the quality 
audience; results in longer readership and 
more exposure for your message; breeds 
contidence in editorial and advertising 
alike; builds prestige for advertisers; you 
get all of these benefits of top editorial 
quality in) Domestic Engineering; capi- 
talizes upon reader excitement associated 
with news. 


ership 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING 


AGENCY 


about concentrating your sales effort where 


the big buying power concentrates its read- 


. im Domestic Engineering! 


amedstic 


uginecrniug 


1801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL 


Forty Domestic 


took “T ypical Town 


to determine the 


Engineering researchers 
apart, block-by-block, 


modernization sales po 


tential for plumbing, heating, air condi 


tioning and appliances 


structures 


in all types of 


Results ? A doubling of the “known 


prospect reserve’ 


. new business created 


where none existed before new sales 


thinking by every 


sales campaigns 


manutacturer ; new 


. and more sales! 


THE BAY CITY STORY IS FOR YOL 


The survey report 


the Re mode ling 


Film Scrip Cfor your distributors) the 


Modernization Sales Kit (lor your dealers) 


Write for all three 


Best 


Series of articles 


Dow € dateriat 
Cceelbemee 


Mer ere, Inde ad Lame Mage 


Best 
Service to Industry 


OO 
4h 


roe ar ener bP 


BCS MOOT 


Best 


Series of erticles 


hes het arveal 
bveabence 
Ver chcahem Teale ad Fomet Reger 


we we tney te 


Leadership 

IN PLUMBING, HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
& APPLIANCES 





From design to procurement, 
the United States Air 
runs the military aviation show. 


Force 


USAF “military management 
executives’’—officers and men 
in the field and in the Pentagon 

are responsible for the devel- 
opment and purchase of air- 


craft materiel. 


AIR FORCE is the only me- 
dium in which you can reach 
these “men of decision” of 
military aviation. Why? Simply 
because it is the only military 
aviation publication read by all 


these key Air Force people. 


It’s just good business to talk 


to the men who “run the 


show.” 


Talk to the USAF’s 
Managenient Team in 


AIR FORCE 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN AIRPOWER 


SANFORD A. WOLF 
Advertising Director 


114 East 40th St. @ New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 9-3817 


Los Angeles @ Chicago @ San Francisco 


(im) NEWS 
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Advertiser Changes. . Louis M. 


} 


hohocken 
Tom Stott . . 


Roger Pettit . . 


Henry Ervin 


Harry Eyler . 


Theodore E. Metz. . } 


Byron S. Snowden .. 


Ralph Tanner. . 


manager, 


Eble, Jr. . . 


American S 


William K. Meyers . . former 


R. Franklin Yeager . . formerly 


George P. Myers . . ha 


John O’Brien . . 


Charles F. Hauck. . 


Olan Ray Thomas. . ha 


Stanley M. Cossey . . formerly 


George W. Walter . . ha 


Agency Changes .. 


Morris Tarragano. . forme 


Graham G. Berry . . ha 





Hicuest 
degree of ad visibility 


, of all metal-working publications 








IN METAL-WORKING YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
1S ALWAYS IN AN ‘‘ACTIVE' READABLE 
POSITION 


Ir 
































compare Metal-Working 
to the four leading 
standard size 
metal-working magazines 












































Metat-Workine 


neta a 25000 Ys 100% Ab Visisitity 


Your advertisement in Metal-Working MAKES A PREFERRED POSITION alongside editorial 
MORE SALES because it is always in an “active” items. 


readable pasition. Metal-Working, the perfectly Over 70,600 live sales leads from advertising and 


balanced magazine, issue after issue provides editorial items, sent direct to the publisher dur- 
complete editorial coverage of the metal-work- ing the past year, is absolute proof that METAL- 
ing field in concise, quick reading, pictorial style WORKING’S 100% AD VISIBILITY GIVES 

. ADVERTISING NEVER CROWDS OUT GREATER SALES POSSIBILITY TO YOUR 
EDITORIAL... every ADVERTISEMENT IN SALES MESSAGE. 


If it is used in the metal-working industry 
it belongs in 


ECA MetaL-Workinc NIB] 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Also publishers of ELECTRONIC FQUIPMENT ® CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL FQUIPMENT © ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


172 SOUTH BROADWAY WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
WHire piains 9-8500 








CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS CLEVELAND 15, OHIO LOS ANGELES 57, CALIF. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 1501 Euclid Ave. 2404 West Seventh St. 
Financial 6-2786 Tower 1-1948 Dunkirk 2-8980 
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"More than 
successful". ..says 





Carl V. Brammer .. ! 


William R. Hesse . . ha 


Robert S. Windt . . ha 


Jepson-Murray . . 





D 
rought returns of: Robert W. Bingham .. ! 


" Over 1500, 
-« High executive leve] 


30 A 
Pprox, 10% Conversion Lee Williams . . | 


Schedules - ‘ 
Street J 
Ournal, 
W. H. Hunt & Associates . . 


i a 


Rowland Brandwein 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove... 





Bernard Reber and Richard M. Hager. . 


What about your schedules? Are you taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to reach the men who are 
on the look-out for the new product, new service, 
new idea? 
Wall Street Journal readers make it their business 
to know what's new in business. If you want them Sohn W. Claghem . . 
to put their tremendous influence behind your prod- ay ae 
uct, advertise in The Wall Street Journal. You'll 
find you won't be competing for their attention— 
they’re prepared to meet you more than half way! 


ABC Circulation: 250,208 (6 Months Average) hie kOe... s Pi 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
*NEW YORK *CHICAGO *DALLAS *SAN FRANCISCO 
Eastern Edition Midwest Edition Southwest Edition Pacific Coast Edition 


44 Broad Street 12 East Grand Avenue 911 Young Street 415 Bush Street 





Years of Publishing Progress 


From a 20-page monthly booklet in 1906, to a 





' 400 page or more 
Machin monthly magazine 


and, Tool 
BLUE BOOK Now No. 1 


among metalworking monthlies 





Reqnning 7h) net 


Advertisers in the FIRST Issue sows and in 10th place 


Of the 17 display advertisers in the first ted among ALL industrial publications 


issue—January 1906—9 out of the 10 


aii HEA ae Sh Wd “ol in total 1952 advertising volume 








BOOK. 





Here are the Values that Make 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
Right for Readers and Advertisers 


@ Editorial content of the “know how” type. 
Every paragraph must pass the test of ‘will it 
help the reader.” Here is powerful reader in- 
terest proven many times through readership 
surveys. 


@ High pass-along circulation—a monthly reader- 
ship exceeding 141,000 among metalworking’s 
top production management men. 


@ 40,000 copies every month. CCA audited. 


@ More than 95% personalized. You can be sure 
that every man on our list WANTS the BLUE 
BOOK. 


@ Pioneer publication in controlled circulation. 


@ First metalworking publication whose circula- 
tion is regularly verified by Western Union. 


@ First pocket-size publication for the Metalwork- 
ing Industry. 


®@ Square back—opens flat. Easy to read and use. 


@ Special type binding—SEWED-—same as a $4 
book—more durable-more flexible. Permits use 
of 7x 10” plates as unbroken spreads. 


@ Among the first industrial publications to pay 
agency commission. 


@ Lowest cost per thousand. Produces results for 
advertisers. 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. [44.9 WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


low more than ever- The Readbook of the Metalworking Industry 





the most powerful industrial magazine in the world 


sou 





THE EXPERTS TELL US that the editorial core of The IRON AGE is all that we ever 


claimed it to be... again awarding us the INDUSTRIAL MARKETING plaque for the best series 


of articles in any industrial magazine... the “Titanium” series, appearing in late ‘52. 


THE READERS TELL US with the most tangible evidence at their command—their checks for paid 
subscriptions. Since 1950 ABC net paid for The IRON AGE has increased from 18,515 to 
25,500. Currently 50 percent more subscribers than the next metalworking weekly ... more 
plant coverage and more executive coverage than any standard-size industrial magazine. 
Total distribution over 35,000. THE ADVERTISERS TELL US, and no nonsense about it—cash 
on the counter—more pages of advertising for the first 6 months of this year than any 
other metalworking magazine. Likewise more last year, and the year before that, and... 
WE TELL OURSELVES, that the price of leadership is to never become infatuated with your 
own face in a mirror... but to unceasingly improve your performance. The IRON AGE’s 
continuous editorial research (guided by Roy Eastman)—buying power coverage--the combined 
strengths of both ABC and CCA—our expanded market and product research— 


all guarantee that... your dollar buys more in The IRON AGE. 








before considering 


Any 
ceramic publication 
GET THE ANSWER TO 
THESE QUESTIONS: 


What Publication Reaches 
ALL Key Personnel Through- 
out Ceramics? 








it's Ceramic Bulletin — the one publica- 
tion that completely blankets every 
segment, every phase of the 4 Billion 
Dollar market! 


What Ceramic Publication 
is Kept FOR YEARS As A 
Ready Reference Source? 
Copies of Ceramic Bulletin stcy right on 
the job as a ‘text book'’ reference 
source. Articles in Ceramic Bulletin 


are written only by top authorities in 
their fields. 


What Ceramic Publication 
Has A 90.3% Circulation 
Renewal Average? 

That 9 out of 10 Ceramic Bulletin read- 
ers renew their subscriptions, indicates 


just one thing — Ceramic Bulletin is 
“tops"’ among key ceramists. 


What Ceramic Publication is 
YOUR BEST ADVERTISING 
BUY — BY FAR? 

Again, it's Ceramic Bulletin — the pub- 
lication that gives you complete market 


coverage — and at the lowest page 
rate in the ceramic field. 


Write today for a detailed analysis of 
Ceramic Bulletin’s coverage of the 4 Bil- 
lion Dollar Ceramic Market. 


Pret nits 
ulletin 








How to make a little budget 


go a long, long way 


® THERE ARE A NUMBER of ways to 
do a relatively good job of adver- 
tising and promotion on an almost 
Here 


non-existent appropriation. 


are a few: 


1. Use News Releases. . Use the 
time tested new product and new 
literature releases. If they're prop- 
erly written, editors will be glad to 
use them and they pull like a 
house afire. And don’t forget to is- 


sue news releases on your new 


These 


should go to both the business press, 


plant, new personnel, etc 


and your local news press 


2. Use Your 
There’s a wealth of free advertising 
Use it 


You'll be surprised when you learn 


Packaging . . 
space on cartons and crates 


how little it costs to run your prod- 
uct name, a little selling copy, and 
illustration — of 


perhaps an your 


product on your cartons or crates. 


3. Use Your Name-Plate . . Be 
sure the name-plate for your equip- 
ment is properly designed. It must 
be easy to read, and big enough to 
see at a reasonable distance 

4. Use Testimonials. . Offer othe: 
advertising managers case histories 
or testimonials on products and ma- 
terials being used by your company. 
For example, if you're using a new 
type of hand operated lift truck, 





in selling the 
process industries 


by RAY McMAHON 


You never know where 


your next big order 


ight now, while you're reading 
this deathless prose, countless specifying 
teams in the process industries are search- 
ing for detailed data on products or ser- 
vices similar to yours. Sure, you have sales 
engineers in the field—good ones, too. 
Probably you’re running a steady cam- 
paign of advertisements in magazines 
serving the process industries. You pub- 
lish a catalog, too, and distribute it 
directly or as a part of one of the Reinhold 
Catalogs which serve the process indus- 
tries exclusively. This then is your cam- 
paign, sales and advertising, to conquer 
the huge process industries. 


Process industries specifiers want to buy 
just as much as you want to sell. But 
they’re not going to ask your sales force 
for more facts until they have the basic 


story on your products or services. And 
they want this detailed data at hand im- 
mediately in their plants at the time 
each need arises. To find the technical 
information necessary they turn to Rein- 
hold Catalogs. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog and 
Chemical Materials Catalog are referred 
to, and worked with, by process industries 
specifying teams—the men who decide 
if and when your products or services will 
be used. 


Process men appreciative of the valuable 

specifying assistance they receive from 

Reinhold Catalogs have disclosed how 

they use these year-round workbooks. 

Here are specific examples of how CMC 

and CEC are used in industry. 

DIRECTOR OF QUALITY CONTROL 

of a BISCUIT CO.: 
“CMC provides sources for such materials 
as emulsifiers, stabilizers, anti-oxidants 
and primary flavoring components for 
experimental work in cookie and cracker 
development work.” 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER of a TOOTHPASTE CO.: 
“CEC is our first source of information on 
chemical processing equipment. We then 
phone the local representatives if in the 
Metropolitan district—or, if not, write 
for further information and quotations.” 


If you would like to see many more ex- 
amples of how process industries specif y- 
ing teams select products similar to yours, 
call in your Reinhold Catalog district 
manager today. 


Process Industries 
Specifying Teams 
turn to 
GY aa 
_. 


st. ce)... 2. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
for detailed 
up-to-date data on 
process equipment 
engineering services 


materials of construction 


IN THE 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
PICTURE! 


REINHOLD CATALOGS 


PUBLISHED FOR 
INSIDE PLANT USE 


BY ALL TITLE 
GROUPS. 


Process 
Industries 
Specifying Teams 
turn to 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
AND DIRECTORY 


for detailed, 
up-to-date data on 
properties, specifications 


and applications of chemicals 
and raw materials. 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





A Db "/ a ran J é 6 7 ee G take some pictures of it, write a case 
history or testimonial and send it to 
the ad-manager of the truck com- 


e & : ’ 
pany. There’s a good chance he'll 
Ul ky action m the he it in his pate sicatibies 
one 5. Use Business Papers . . Have 
Billion Dollar your engineers, research men, or 


production men write exclusive fea- 
Coal Market! ture articles for the leading busi- 
bad ness paper in your field. Although 
your company name will not be 
mentioned frequently, it will appear 
in the by-line, and probably once or 
twice in the body copy and captions. 
When an article by one of your men 
appears in the trade press, it sets 
your company up as an authority on 
the subject. 


6. Use Self-Mailers .. If you are 
preparing ads to run in_ business 
publications, use the same plates to 
print direct mail pieces. An illus- 
tration and brief copy on the re- 
verse side for a mailing front, and 


you have a low cost self-mailer. 


7. Use Signs . . If your plant is 
near a heavily traveled street or 
highway, arrange for a large sign to 
identify your company and product 
. if you have enough money for an 
electric one, so much the better. 


Action such as this speaks buying influences read MECHANI- : 
louder than words ... louder than ZATION than any other coal maga- 8. Use Mat Releases . . If your 
the best copy a publisher can pre- zine.* More coal-production men re- product or company would profit 
sent port MECHANIZATION as most useful ‘ 

“Noticed ad, wrote, completed or interesting. They welcome MECH- 
a contract . . . for from $10,000 ANIZATION because of a vital interest newspapers, consider the use of a 
to $12,000." Coal Company in our editorial objective of mine- mdlicated blicity at release 

“Wrote Hough ‘Pay Loader’ and mechanization, increased prepara- SYRIAN punky ie shears 
bought two trucks.’ Coal Com- tion, and our month-to-month treat- service. One syndicate will issue 
pany ment of technical operations, effi- single column releases at $200 per 

“Purchased new equipment as ciency, safety and new methods. To ; juice 
result of items seen in MECHANI- these we add on-the-spot analyses of 
ZATION.””. Coal & Mining Company Washington decisions, trends and umn releases at $300 per thousand 

“Bought plastic pipe.” Coal regulations which affect coal 
a+. ae ae a a The buying influence of these men 

ae Saewey oe Cee Senay translated into action~~— explains . 
blasting gt ed = be oa - why we published 1330 pages of dis- 9. Use trucks. . If your company 
- roses MECHANIZATION = play advertising in 1952, compared owns or leases a truck, don’t for- 

: to 181 pages in 1938, first full year 

These and other comments es 

; of publication. 
prove the billion dollar coal mar- ing copy 
ket needs what it reads in MECH- To get action—and your share of 2 ii 
ANIZATION coal's billion dollars in annual pur- 

MECHANIZATION penetrates the chases, do what we do reach more You would want to follow many 
major coal mines accounting for primary buying influences’ with y 
87% of coal output,sand 95% of MECHANIZATION. 
coal’'s purchases. More _ primary * John Fosdick & Associates Study a lush appropriation . . however 

without one you'll find that this 


1120 MUNSEY BLDG. low-cost program can do at least an 
WASHINGTON 4, D.C. adequate job. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO But at the best, it will serve only 
PITTSBURGH as a stop-gap program. As soon as 

SAN FRANCISCO mm — eS = / 
LOS ANGELES more money is available, you should 


from publicity in daily or weekly 


thousand newspapers . . double col- 


newspapers. 


get to use the body panels for sell- 


of these suggestions even if you had 


by all means expand your advertis- 
ing to include more business paper 
space, direct mail, literature, etc. 





“1g THERE 
VARIATION 
PAPER 


In order to determine the possible 
existence of aseasonal pattern in busi- 
ness paper readership, McGraw-Hill 
research analyzed Daniel Starch’s 
studies of one of our industrial pub- 
lications over a six-year period. Read- 
ership scores were ‘“‘read most’ per- 
cents based on an average of all rated 
one page, black-and-white, non-bleed 
ads. 

If season were a determining fac- 
tor in readership these six graphs 
would show recognizable seasonal 
trends. But the results—as charted 
—reveal that there is no high or low 
pattern of readership of business 
magazine advertising. Inother words, 
reader traffic is dependent on reader 
interest—not upon certain months, 
or seasons, in the year. 


ANY SEASONAL 
IN BUSINESS 
READERSHIP ?” 





AVERAGE MONTHLY “READ MOST" READERSHIP SCORES 
Advertisements in Power for six years 1947-1952 
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This study is reported in our Research Department’s Laboratory of Advertising 
Performance Data Sheet #5123. Data Sheet #5122 reports additional facts on the 


seasonal question. If you want facts regarding 


this or any other subjects related to 


business paper advertising performance and effectiveness, ask your McGraw-Hill man. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. C ABC) 
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Start a funded reserve 


. here’s how 


How to keep U. S. off business cycle roller coaster 








“I've been studying the practical way to 
make it profitable for the nervous and the 
constitutionally distressed to stay on the 
straight path. I'd like to make a specific 
proposal to you on how we ought to pro- 
pose this.’ With these words Mr. Lasser 
introduced his plan for putting into effect 
the much discussed “reserved fund for 
marketing and advertising.” Details are 
presented here in a condensation of Mr. 
Lasser’s speech . . the most important mar- 
keting policy speech at the annual con- 
ference of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association in Pittsburgh. 


Other conference texts follow on subse- 
quent pages, and a special eight-page 
section of conference news begins on page 
129. 





By J. K. Lasser, 


® ID LIKE to express here the way 


to make good _ business’ behavio1 


profitable: 


1. Increase budgets for advertis- 
ing and for research when busi- 


ness begins to slow down a bit. 
2 Make it cost like the dickens 


for business being short-sighted and 


stupid enough to fit advertising and 


research to its sales curve 
Business must lead, not follow its 
Maybe a 


change in our tax law can perform 


sales position slight 
this miracle. This is the way to 
preserve our method of life and 
the way to avoid economic deteri- 
oration. 

We are in the middle of the worst 
economic bafflegab we have eve 
known. All about us are “wise 
men” singing: business is moving 
along fine, but storm clouds are 
gathering; economic activity 1s good 
for six or nine months .. but watch 
out then! Wait until the excess 
profits tax is killed. Wait for the 
psychological letdown that follows 
the Korean peace. Wait then for 
the deflationary shock. Business 
will then pull in’ its expansion. 
Business will get cautious about re- 
search and promotion and adver- 
tising. 

This is sheer nonsense 

The excess profits tax affects only 
one in eight American businesses 
And the reduction in taxes will be 
insignificant for nearly every busi- 
ness: we'll be moving down from 
about a 62°, average to what is cer- 
tainly going to be 52°, or more an- 
nual taxes 

It's nonsense to think that the 
truce in Korea will stop the arma- 


Maybe it will be 


it will be 


ment spending. 
less feverish: maybe 
spread out just a bit, so as to help 
balance our budget 

We need a vast spreading of in- 
dustrial activity to cover such things 
as 11,000,000 homes without inside 
toilets: the 7,000,000 without inside 
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water facilities; the millions avail- 
able for industrial and consumer 
spending that are available today 
and will become more available 
with any cut in personal taxes 

We must maintain our orthodox 
We've got to 


keep creating new and better prod- 


expanding economy! 


ucts, new markets, new production 
methods. Only thus can come more 
jobs, more net income, more money 
To do this, 
Here's the 
way it’s being done today 

1. The 


search and development was more 


for capital investment. 
we must have research 
national outlay for re- 
than $3!» billion in 1952, over four 
times the yearly expenditure at the 
beginning of World War II 


thirds of this sum was spent in fa- 


Two- 


cilities operated by private industry 
2. Many of last year’s big money- 
makers attributed their success to 
opening up new markets or getting 
more out of old markets 
3. Many 


their 1952 success with diversifica- 


companies explained 
tion imaginative market research 
helped these companies strengthen 
their earnings through a_ wide 
range of products 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass attributed 
some of its gains to new uses of 
plate glass for television sets, re- 
frigerators, automatic washers 

E. W. Bliss looked way beyond 
military work to post-defense ac- 
tivities reactivated can and con- 
tainer production 

General Dynamics said a_ good 
part of its increased profits was due 
to the earnings of Canadair, Inc 


which has made the firm an impor- 


/ss 





tant factor in the aircraft industry 
Pressed Steel Car Co., 


profits are up 50°7, moved into the 


whose 


oil well pumping equipment field 
by acquiring Axelson Mfg. Co. An- 
other plant in Hegewisch, IIL, is 
starting to mass produce a low cost 
relocatable housing unit. 

Enka 


licked the difficulties encountered 


American (rayon yarn) 
by most textile firms by pushing its 
business in the rayon tire yarn field. 
Result: its net profits increased al- 
most 7°) in an industry that saw 
average profits decline 37%. 


4. Many 


semi-processed materials now invite 


suppliers of raw and 


their small customers to use their 
research and engineering specialists 
For the large supplier, there are 
dividends in good will and wider 
markets. For the small customer, 
the effect is to give free access to 
technical talent that would other- 
wise be hopelessly beyond reach 
Here’s the type of help available in 
three major fields touching almost 
every business: 

a. Lubrication. Gulf’s Periodic 
Consultation Service will give re- 
search help on any problem . . can 
build efficiency, solve tough prob- 
lems that otherwise might stymie 
new developments with important 
lubrication angle 

b. Glass. Corning opens its lab 
door to any company with a “glass” 
problem in development of new 


products For instance, Corning 
specialists helped work out the nec- 
essary thermal-resistant materials 
for Wallace & Tiernan’s new chlo- 
rinato! 

c. Aluminum. Both Alcoa and 
Reynolds push engineering assist- 
ance programs heavily, offer a 
stream of booklets on ideas for us- 
ing aluminum to crack production 
Alcoa has a staff of 


development specialists available for 


problems, etc 
any industry; also labs, testing 
equipment at customers’ disposal. 
But all is not rosy! Blood pres- 
sures are going up as sales pres- 
Without adver- 


tising and research we'll move at a 


sures come down. 


much slower pace, sales will drop 
off, less people will be needed for 
jobs. Then we really could get into 
trouble with this economy! Between 
1940 and 1951 our investment in 


production facilities doubled; the 


number of manufacturing plants in- 
creased almost by half and the gross 
national product more than trebled 
Yet, in the same period expendi- 
tures for advertising dropped from 


of national income to around 


That can only lead to distress 
Needed now is the shot-in-the-arm 
that forces American business to 
accept its full responsibility in this 
crisis. It must move more rapidly 
It has got to 
That's 


into more research. 


do a better job in selling. 


the firm foundation of our expand- 
ing economy. If we stop that proc- 
ess we shall have chaos! 

Every time we have high taxes, 
there’s a lot of loose talk about how 
little promotion, research or adver- 
taxes. That's 
Nobody 


spends unless he hopes for a return. 


tising costs” alter 


misty-eyed confusion 
Nobody in business forgets that the 
added profit we get (from spending 
tax deductible dollars) is usually 
taxed at the same rate at which the 
cost is deducted. But it is just fool- 
ish to ignore the tax in measuring 
the tax deductible dollars. 

The lifeblood of our economy is 
the continued maintenance of re- 
search and advertising, day in and 
day out creating products, fer- 
tilizing new and old markets, creat- 
ing new wants, making possible new 
industries and new jobs. 

I've been studying the practical 
way to make it profitable for the 
and the 


distressed to stay on the straight 


nervous constitutionally 
path. I'd like to make a _ specific 
proposal to you on how we ought to 
propose this: 

We ought to submit a plan for 


a funded reserve as essential for our 


economy .. actually not costing the 
government a dime in taxes. We 
ought to submit it with the kind of 
argument that preceded this recom- 
mendation: one devoted to proving 
that research and advertising have 
created our gargantuan arsenal 

our competing businesses devoted to 
improving our standard of living . . 
making more goods, for cheaper 
prices. Every business should be 


given the right each year to: 


1. Get a deduction for say 5% or 


more of its sales dollar to be in- 
vested at the close of the year in a 
non-interest bearing government 
security callable (by the govern- 
ment) five years later, but redeem- 


able at will by the buyer and .. 


2. Be taxable on the whole sum 


at the end of five years on the call 


date unless the redemption had been 


made before that and it should 


prove that 
3. All of the redeemed amounts 
had been invested only in research 


and advertisi ng. 


There are a lot of technical points 
to be worked out and filled into this 
kind of program: I think I have 
Most im- 


portant are such things as: 


started on some of them. 


Definition of research and adver- 
tising: I can report to you that we 
have been working hard on a stand- 


ard definition of those terms. 


Protection of the revenue against 
chiselers and bad business man- 
agers. They should not be able to 
deprive the government of its tax 
bite, if they do not set up decent 


safeguards 


I live in tax work most of the 





time. And so Id like to answer 


three questions you'll naturally 
have about this specific proposal. 

Q. Is this an unusual proposal? Are 
there any precedents for deferring 
income or expenses in the tax law? 


A. Sure 


example: 


.and many of them. For 


Business men can take one of a 
dozen accounting methods to report. 
You can by these methods (cash, 
accrual, installment, long-term con- 
tract 
etc.) put income in the year you 


reporting, retail accounting, 


choose and expenses in the year you 
like. For example, a farmer nor- 
mally can deduct all his costs of 
operation in one year . . even if his 
tax on the sale of crops or cattle 
comes years later. And _ retailers 
can report the gain on sales in the 
year they are paid . . even if they 
deduct all the operating expenses of 
running a business in the year of 
the sale. 

All sorts of inventory taking is 
permissable. Some shove the in- 
come ahead to other years (cost or 
consignments, 
Some put 


market, averaging, 
shipping on approval). 
the heaviest possible cost in the 
year of the sale. 

Business men can deduct a pro- 
vision for bad debts . . even though 
the bad debt does not come until 
years later, if ever. 

All business is entitled to spread 
a loss of one year back to the pre- 
ceding year . . and then forward five 
years. Example: a loss for 1953 
cuts the tax for 1952 .. and then, 
if unused, cuts the income for the 
years 1954-58. 

All business can avoid tax on ex- 
changes (a 20-story office building 
for another more suitable to the 


business, or a machine for another 
machine, or securities in reorgan- 
izations). This is just postponement 
of the tax until the cash comes down 
eventually. 

All kinds of elections to capitalize 
cost . . or to spread them . . are 
created by the law. This often per- 
mits the deduction in one year rath- 
er than another. Examples: carry- 
ing charges on property. 

No tax is ever paid on involuntary 
conversions (say, by a fire, or storm, 


or a condemnation) if we reinvest 


the proceeds in the same kind 
asset. 

Individuals get similar opportu- 
The best 


example is in the ability to postpone 


nities to postpone the tax. 


the tax on E bond purchases to 
eventual (if ever) redemption. 

So there is nothing unusual in 
this kind of postponement. It is 
simply a change in the method of 
accounting to the government 
There is no loss in revenue; just a 
postponement of the deduction. 


going to avoid 


Q@. How are you 


chiseling? 


A. Maybe forcing purchase of the 
government bonds on the due date 
of the tax return or paying the 
tax on the due date does that. We'd 
protect the government against fail- 
ure to spend the money on adver- 
tising and research. The bonds 
might also be used only to pay taxes 


on the postponed date, if any tax 


was then due. 


Q@. How long would you keep this 
going . . this right to buy these 
bonds and get the tax deduction? 


A. Endlessly. 


I'd permit the pur- 


chase and deduction each year. I'd 
assume that the company starting 
the system would keep it up 

spending prior reserve plus its ex- 
tra budget each year. That is pre- 
cisely what we do now with tax 
deductions for insurance (we get 
the deduction as we insure even 
if we collect and pay a tax on claims 
pension and 


in later years) and 


profit-sharing trust payments 
even if the employee is paid out at 
65 or some other time 

To create a reserve means we lay 
aside money in good times ear- 
marked to be spent when the oc- 
casion demands. If business will 
now set aside a fund to be tapped 
for advertising in bad years 

It will be insurance against the 
natural impulse to cut drastically in 
periods of depression, when there is 
most need for aggressive research 
and selling 

The funds and the reserve will 
make it as easy even automatic 
to spend when promotion is 
needed most 

Even a moderate decline in busi- 
ness will magnify slight troubles in 
selling many products. The reserve 
will prevent the slash of budgets 
when these first (usually inaccu- 
rate) signs of a bad selling period 
appear. 

Seeking this provision in our tax 
law asks for no special privileges 
Properly established to protect the 
government, it places the burden for 
maintaining our economy . for 
leveling out our peaks and valleys 
of a free economy right where it 
belongs: on a free, independent 
business 

It simply gives them the impetus 

at no cost to the government 
to maintain the bridge between pro- 
duction and marketing when it 


is needed most 


Hurry .. This is the method in 
which we will force continued jobs 
for all in industry, the method by 
which we will increase in all years 
our drive for productivity efficiency 
in distribution 

Important only in our free econ- 
omy is that we hurry to create the 
firm base to stimulate sales and the 
production of job-giving-pay 

I'll look forward to your help in 
selling all this to our Congress 
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Wrong Way? .. Direct mail usually is 
endorsed as a strong, direct tool of selling. 
but NIAA study showed that 60° of users 
use it to build company prestige. Survey 
results are told and analyzed in this text 
of an address at the annual NIAA confer. 


ence. 


/ 


\ 


DIRECT MAIL 


The Direct Tool of Selling! 


MEASURING 


Is direct mail used wrongly? 


NIAA study suggests it is 


® I HAVE JUST COMPLETED the first mail response) 

survey ever made, as far as I know, My own summary of the survey 

to measure the place of direct mail is simply this: 

in industry Almost no industrial advertisers 
As chairman of the National In- are now using direct mail on a large 

dustrial Advertisers Association's scale . . yet, practically all indus- 


direct mail committee. I felt it was trial advertisers are pleading for 





important to our future projects to help on how to use this medium 
know just where direct mail stood effectively! 

in the industrial advertising picture You must remember that direct 
To get this information, I sent a mail is a direct tool of selling. In- 
two-page questionnaire to every dustry has not been forced to use 
NIAA member. I received back such forceful and direct methods in 
returns from better than 30°) of the the past decade or so, under war 
companies (in itself a good direct and semi-war conditions. So it is 





not so surprising that direct mail 
techniques declined. 

But the survey showed that in- 
dustrial advertising men now recog- 
nize the value of direct mail .. are 
planning to expand its use . . but 
are unfamiliar with what direct 
mail can do or how to use it effec- 
tively. 

The survey, for example, shows 
that 94°, 
direct 


of those who replied use 
mail. But its use is wide 
rather than deep. 

Returns 
third of the 


two-thirds of the companies failed 


were received from a 


member companies: 
to answer. It does not take much 
to guess that one reason they didn't 
answer was that they did no direct 
mail and weren't interested in the 
subject 

Two more statistics popped up to 


show the relatively poor standing 


ADVERTISERS 
DEVELOP AND 
MAINTAIN 
THEIR LISTS 


on direct mail among industrial ad- 
vertisers. The survey showed that 
only 7° of the companies spent as 
much as half their ad money on 
And 64°, of the com- 


than a fifth of 


direct mail. 
panies spent less 
their budgets on it. 

Most companies had no trouble 
classifying direct mail: 81° say 
it’s advertising . . 19°) say it’s sales 
promotion. 

As to who handles the direct mail 
job: 77° say it’s handled by the 
advertising department; 15°) by 
sales promotion; and 8° by a spe- 
cial direct mail section. Few com- 
panies have a separate direct mail 
department. 

I have spoken of direct mail as 
the direct tool of selling. But that 
is not so in the industrial field: only 
177 use it for direct selling; 78° 


do not. 


How often should a mailing list 
be used? This interesting question 
revealed that 60°, like their mail- 
ings on a monthly basis; 14° bi- 
monthly; 11°, quarterly; 10°, semi- 
monthly. 

What should direct mail be used 
for? After all, if direct mail’s big 
value is as a direct tool of selling, 
this question should bring interest- 
ing answers. But it showed how 
very far off most industrial users 
For 60°) stated that 


they were using direct mail to build 


are today. 


company prestige! 

This, I feel, is an indictment of 
industrial advertisers and their lack 
of comprehension of the true op- 
portunities direct mail offers them 
I do not question the value of direct 
mail in building company prestige, 
but I do question its right to be 


first among all listed objectives. 


Buy Lists ¥~ 


The list of objectives: 


60% 
51 % 


45% 
41% 
35% 
22% 


21% 
15% 


to keep the 
sales force informed of internal de- 


Other uses included: 


velopments; to extend and back-up 
readership of trade paper advertis- 
ing; to supply technical information 
for reference use; to distribute price 
book and catalog material to direct 
buyers; to build up attendance at 
exhibits; to secure market informa- 
tion; to take quick 


news events of company interest. 


advantage of 


Obviously, there is almost no limit 
to the uses of direct mail Its ver- 
satility and flexibility can be classed 
with its directness as real features 


Who pays for dealer mail? 


Full charge paid by dealers 4° 
Charges shared 17% 
No charge to dealers 31°% 


The remainder either did no di- 
rect mail or had no dealers 
Lists are the secret of 


SUCCESS 


The survey shows that industrial 
advertisers develop their own lists 


as follows 


All 70°. 
Some 25% 
None 5% 


Asked if they rent or buy lists, 
they replied 


All 
Some 
None 


How are lists obtained? 


Salesmen‘s prospects 66°%o 
Customer records 60° 
Trade directories 40°. 
Inquiries from advertising 27° 
Trade magazines 20° 
Telephone directories 
Government lists 

City directories 

Credit rating books 


Othe 


cluded association rosters, registra- 


sources, written in, In- 
tion records from conventions, deal- 


er prospects and state guides of 
manufacturers 

Do industrial admen do their own 
creative planning or have it done 
by outside services? The survey 


showed: 


All by advertiser 52°% 
More than half 14% 
About half 18% 
Less than half 9% 
All by outside services 9% 
How much of the nhysical work 
of mailing is done in the advertising 
department? 
All 51% 
Some 20% 


None 29% 

We asked several general ques- 
tions: What are you doing to meet 
the increased costs of producing and 
distributing direct mail? The an- 
swer was a good lusty 90°/ who 
admitted they were doing absolute- 
ly nothing to meet increased costs 
except to pay them. One member 
right back and 


came pointedly 
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asked “What are you doing?” 


68% Check Results . . The one 
big question I wanted most to ask 
and on which I felt I would get the 
poorest answers actually brought 
some very interesting replies I 
asked if they attempted to measure 
results 68°, said they did, 32° 
did not. I asked if they had ever 
made a direct mail readership sur- 
vey only 17° said they had. I 
asked if they kept record of replies 
as a measure of effectiveness: 61° 
said they did, 39°7 did not 
What success had they in check- 
ing the effectiveness of direct mail? 
Excellent 17% 
Good 22% 
Fair 21% 
Little 27% 
None 14% 


Pay Off . . When asked if they 
believed direct mail had been an 
effective advertising tool for them, 
there was a thumping 93°; who 
admitted it was! 

One member said that $12,000 
space advertising had brought 200 
inquiries . . while $3,000 direct mail 
produced 6,000. Many others re- 
ported very pleasing results, with 
cost of getting inquiries cut in half, 
or the number of inquiries doubled 
All through the questionnaires and 
the letters that often accompanied 
the forms, there ran a strong tide 
of enthusiasm for direct mail by 
those who had made a real trial of it 

What are the lessons to be drawn 
from this survey? 

It is only when these statistics 
are all looked at together, along 
with the marginal notes and letters, 
that an overall impression can be 
obtained. My own feeling is that 
direct mail is likely to see its big- 
gest growth in the industrial field 
in the next few years. Direct mail 
specialists will be in great demand 
Industrial management will soon 
come to a better understanding of 
what direct mail means to them, and 
will become more sympathetic to 
requests for increases in the budget 
to be allocated to direct mail. Its 
potentials for doing good are so 
great . . and so relatively unex- 
ploited . . it offers to every indus- 
trial advertising man a new, strong 
right arm for getting sales promo- 


tion impact. 
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How to specialize your selling 
in the railway market 


Reach executives 
—operating, managerial 
and purchasing 

officers through 


Railway Age 


Reach mechanical 
and electrical officers 
through 


Railway Locomotives & Cars 


Reach engineering 
and maintenance 
officers through 


Railway Track & Structures 


Reach signaling 
and communications 
officers through 


Railway Signaling & 
Communications 


These groups include the men who 
authorize and appropriate, the men 
responsible for operations, the men 
who place the orders. RAILWAY AGE 
meets their needs for news—for 
coverage of developments from the 
business and management viewpoint. 
Net paid railway circulation 10,543. 
Total net paid 14,501. RAiLWay AGe’s 
paid railway circulation up 96% in 24% 
years, Subscription renewals 81% 


These are the men who are responsible 
for locomotives, freight and passenger 
cars, and shops. RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES 
& Cars is their specialized magazine. 
Net paid railway circulation 7,014. 
Total net paid 8,151. Paid railway 
circulation up 67°. Subscription 
renewals 67%. 


These are the men who are responsible 
for tracks, bridges, buildings, and 
other fixed properties. Their specialized 
magazine—RAILWAY TRACK & 
STRUCTURES. Net paid railway 
circulation 6,767. Total net paid 
7,642. RAILWAY TRACK & STRUCTURES’ 
paid railway circulation up 26%. 
Subscription renewals 89%¢. 


These are the men who select, specify, 
install and maintain railway signaling 
and communications equipment. This 
is the one specialized magazine which 
serves their interests, Net paid railway 
circulation 4,122. Total net paid 
4,870. RAILWAY SIGNALING & 
COMMUNICATIONS’ paid railway 
circulation up 40°. Subscription 
renewals 83%. 


headquarters for Railway Marketing information 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATIONS @: © 


New York 7, 30 Church Street * Chicago 3, 79 West Monroe Street + Cleveland 13, Terminal Tower 


RAILWAY AGE - RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES & CARS + RAILWAY TRACK & STRUCTURES + RAILWAY SIGNALING & COMMUNICATIONS 
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Winning editorial awards is not new to MACHINE DESIGN’s 
editors. The 4 awards received this year bring the total 
to 14 awards since 1940 for editorial achievement. 





Which design publication 


rates highest in 


editorial achievement ? 


If awards are any indication, it is the one that has just received 

4 more awards—making 14 in all since 1940 for editorial achievement. 
No other design publication has been so consistently honored. 
MACHINE DESIGN is proud of the recognition accorded its editors in 
these annual N.I.A.A. competitions ever since 1940, and again this year 


If reader response is any indication, the design publication that rates 
highest in editorial achievement, with design engineers, is the one that 
receives an average of over 6,000 requests a month for individual 

tear sheets of editorial articles. No other design publication can point 

to such response to its editorial job. MACHINE DESIGN is proud of the 
recognition accorded its outstanding editorial performance, by the readers. 


Machine Design, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Wherever the design function exists you'll fird 


MACHINE DESIGN 





By Tomlinson Fort 
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® MANAGEMENT expects advertising 
managers to develop programs of 
advertising and promotion which 
will help increase the long term re- 
turn on the capital employed in the 
business 

I emphasize “long term” to cover 
the introduction of new products, 
and entrance into new markets 
which management recognizes as 
long term propositions. But don’t 
retire to your rocking chair to con- 
template the long term. While man- 
agement may not demand an im- 
mediate payoff, they will be looking 
for early signs that sales are being 
helped by advertising. There are 
plenty of such examples in indus- 
trial advertising, and there should 
be more 

But the concept of increased re- 
turn on investment is of little prac- 
tical help to you in a field where 
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performance 1s so hard to evaluate 
So, let’s try to break it down into 


pieces that we can recognize. 


An Ad Is Means, Not End. . 
The first point that 
and sales people as well 


advertising 
people 

must recognize, is that they are 
The ad- 


vertising department and the sales 


a means and not an end 


department, working together in the 
closest partnership, must be con- 
sidered as simply the means of 
bringing in business at a reasonable 
cost In the case of advertising, it 
is very desirable and necessary to 
have dramatic promotions, eye- 
catching ad layouts and well-at- 
tended meetings. But the test must 
be whether the promotions, ads and 
meetings bring in plus business eco- 
nomically 

This sounds simple, but it is very 
easy to become so enamored of the 
idea of a promotion that we are 
inclined to forget to ask ourselves 
whether the expense can _ possibly 
be justified 

In illustration, I recall an ex 
perience I had some years ago when 
I took a whirlwind trip through the 
Southwest, accompanied by one of 
After the trip, we 
reported back to the district man- 


our field people 


ager in St. Louis, filled with enthu- 


siasm over what we had accom- 
plished. We told him how many 
miles we had traveled, how many 
customers we had visited, how 
many meetings we had put on, and 
how hard we had worked. We were 
brought down to earth in a hurry 
when his only question was, “How 
much business did you get?” And, 
of course, he was dead right . . be- 
cause the only way of paying for the 
travel and the visits and the meet- 
ings was in terms of the profit on 
present and future orders. 

So, I believe that we can start out 
by saying that management expects 
advertising managers to recognize 
that all of the creative work turned 
out is simply a means of bringing in 
business at a reasonable cost. 

Next, management expects adver- 
tising to exercise greater self-con- 
trol than almost any other part of 
the business. Present-day manage- 
ment is built on a system of controls 
that practically flashes a red light 
when actual performance falls short 
of anticipated performance or ob- 
And, in most cases, these 
that is, the 
light flashes in many offices in ad- 
dition to the office of the manager 
of the department involved. Con- 


jectives. 


are external controls 


trols have reached their peak in the 
manufacturing end of the business, 
where, if a foreman assigns a ma- 
chining job to a less efficient tool, it 
quickly shows up in variances in a 
And, to a 


permeate 


lot of different ratios 
lesser degree, controls 
most of the rest of the organization 

You in advertising have budget- 
ary controls, to be sure, but you 
don't function under the tight unit 
controls applicable to many other 
parts of business. 

The accounting department can't 
put out a report showing in one 
column the anticipated plus sales 
due to the direct mail campaign on 
the Mighty Widget, and in the next 
column, a_ figure showing actual 
plus sales resulting from the direct 
mail campaign on the Mighty Wid- 
get. If the accounting department 
could put out such a report, budget 
administrators, the controller's of- 
fice, several sales managers and 
someone on the president's staff 
would be checking to determine 
why the direct mail campaign had 


not produced the anticipated sales 





Gas Construction 
Budgets for 1953 


Here’s real inside information from the gas utilities and pipe 
” P'P Sixth Annual Report 


line companies themselves . . . their own budget figures, as 
p a 3S Just off the press! 


given to GAS, showing their expansion plans. 


GAS makes a comprehensive survey of the gas industry 


each year, to get first-hand information on construction proj- GAS reaches this multi-billion- 


ects underway, approved, and planned. The report of this dollar market with 


survey is a GAS exclusive and is made available as a public 24.7% more total circulation 
46.4%more circulation in 

gas companies 
This year 125 gas utilities and 56 pipe line companies 74.7 Yemore circulation to Super- 
intendents, Engineers, and 
Managers, in charge of 
report shows how much the utilities will spend and what they operations 


service, without charge. 


cooperated in the survey and spelled out their plans. The 


will spend it for, and gives the cost, location and description . than you can get in any other 
gas industry publication. 


sii | oe il ities Advertisers know this—and 
advertising programs—16 pages of data and maps. the swing has heen steadily 
to GAS for seven years! 


of pipe line projects. 


This is information tailored to guide you in your sales and 


A billion, six hundred eighty-one million dollars is being 


spent by the gas industry for new construction in 1953— In 1952... 

40% more than last year. GAS gained 180 adver- 
tising pages overl95] 
Three billion, seven hundred twenty-one million dollars 23.4% 

The second publication 


will be spent by the end of 1955. e 
, lost 9 advertising pages 


These are the gas industry's own figures—not ours; and they Since 1945... 

are for new construction only. A huge additional market GAS has gained 374 ad- 
vertising pages—65.2% 
oe The second publication 
maintenance and replacement requirements of this giant has lost 56 pages—4.8% 


exists for machinery and products of every sort, in the daily 





industry. 


1. More circulation... 
The Leading 2. More editorial pages per issue... 


Gas Industry Publication 3. More advertising pages per issue... ; 
4. Lowest advertising cost per thousand circulation. 


> 


NB P] A Jenkins Publication * 198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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Bins , Hoppers , Troughs 
Scoles , Mixers , Sifters 
Pumps , Flowmeters 
Volves , Piping , Fittings 
Sheeting machines, Ovens 
Pneumatic conveyors 

Belt conveyors 

Wire-mesh conveyors 
Fillers , Sealers 
Refrigeration 


"Ale conditioning 


message written on a 3-day-old doughnut: 


Plenty! Some of the equipment, materials and supplies used for bakery products are 
listed below. Each indicates on item also used by other kinds of food plants. 


Spray nozzies 
Cartons , Cartoners 
Control insiruments 
industrial trucks 
Depositors , Enrobers 
Baking pans , Dicers 
Pie machines, Dividers 
Monorails , Proofers 
Slatted conveyors 
Slicers , Wrappers 
Screw conveyors 


Bucket elevators 
Panners, Molders 
Continuous coolers 
Motors , Controls 
Films , Boxes , Foil 
Waxed paper 

Air compressors 
Stainless tanks . 
Flavors , Ingredients 
Extruders 

Cleaning compounds 
Sanitation equipment 
Peelers , Corers 
Commercial trucks: 
Dust collectors 





Ever bite into a 3-day-old 
doughnut? That sums up the dilemma of a baker who switched 
from a 6- to a 5-day week: had to bake on Thursday what he de- 
livered on Sunday to 1,200 New York restaurants. But he does it, 
via an engineered quick-freezing line. And now his products, a 
week old in some cases, are thawed and delivered as needed—fresh. 
Results: better production scheduling, greater output, better sales. 
And somebody (you?) sold him a flock of equipment. Freezing 
helps make food hot, as engineering rolls through bakery, brew- 
ery, cannery, dairy, meat plant. Yes, food’s hot — one of your 
hottest industrial markets. 


look at the —not the doughnut— when you 


look at the food industry. It’s one big market, where freezing and 
most other operations are common to many types of plants. And, 
as engineering rolls on, these plants are borrowing and exchang- 
ing ideas through FoopD ENGINEERING. For one of FE’s jobs is 
to help each kind of food plant use the experience of the others. 


By doing that job fully, factually, FE has tripled its all-paid 


circulation in 12 years. Gratefully, the men who buy in food 
plants vote FE tops in every industry-wide readership poll. Wise- 
ly, advertisers buy far more space in FE than in any other indus- 
try-wide food-plant magazine — a volume that’s rapidly growing. 
And many of those who want inquiries find FE out-pulling all 
other food-plant publications. 


. ° ° 
this Is dish — a market for up to $1 billion 
a year in plant and equipment. It can be your steady diet; for the 
food-engineering revolution is in full sway, and food plants are 
feeding the eating-est, fastest-growing population in history. 





Hot book. Hot market. 


A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 





and asking whether direct mail was 
really the right tool to use. 


Few Qualify on Ads . . You do 
not have this kind of detailed con- 
trol because human beings cannot 
precisely measure the results of a 
specific ad or a specific promotion, 
and because advertising is such a 
specialized combination of art and 
science that few people feel quali- 
fied to watch over your shoulder. 
And, over the years, I feel that you 
have proved that it is not necessary. 

But the fact that there is no elab- 
orate system of external controls 
places the responsibility squarely on 
you to control your own operations. 
And the fact that the practical busi- 
ness men of general management 
are so appreciative of the great 
value of advertising makes that re- 
sponsibility even greater 

In my own company in the past 
seven years, the expense of our field 
sales organization has doubled. But 

the advertising budget applicable 
to the same products has tripled 
Larger advertising budgets are the 
rule rather than the exception. They 
are larger because of inflation 
because they are aimed at larger 
markets and because manufac- 
turers are trying to move larger 
production. But simply having 
more dollars creates dangers of its 
own 

This point is brought out very 
well by Keith Powlison of Arm- 
strong Cork in an excellent article 
on “Obstacles to Business Growth” 
in the March issue of the Harvard 
Business Review. Mr. Powlison 
points out that the allure of getting 
bigger of having bigger budgets 
and a bigger program .. is so nearly 
irresistible that it constantly threat- 
ens to displace profits as the payoff 


goal in business 


Stop that Binge . . Paraphrasing 
Mr. Powlison’s comments, the larger 
operation is exhilarating like a 
spending binge. Personnel problems 
disappeat People are hired, not 
fired; advanced, not demoted. 
Everybody is busy. The place hums 
with activity. The office becomes a 
Mecea for space salesmen, agency 
people and art work specialists. The 
advertising manager is swamped 
with invitations to tell other adver- 


tising managers of the policies and 
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principles behind the expanded pro- 
gram. In other words, the “joint is 
jumpin?” 

Is there anything wrong with this 
happy condition? 

There is nothing wrong if you can 
exercise the same control over the 
expanded operation that you ex- 
ercised when advertising money 
was tighter. But under a larger 
budget, there is a tremendous temp- 
tation to avoid correcting bad sit- 
uations to avoid releasing mar- 
ginal people and to avoid elim- 
inating marginal activities that have 
outlived their usefulness. 

There is also the temptation to 
give the product people an over- 
elaborate advertising or promotion 
program if they think they want it 
and if they have the money to pay 
for it 
ity here which I know that you 


3ut you have a responsibil- 


exercise many times. If a sound 
analysis of the problem indicates 
that a Cadillac type of program is 
needed 


prettiest Cadillac that you can. But 


you should work up the 


if a second-hand Ford type of pro- 
gram is sufficient for the job 
show that you have the strength of 


character to insist on it. Don’t take 


the easy way out and provide an 


unnecessary Cadillac. And the high- 
er the budget the more chance 
that unnecessary Cadillacs will slip 
through 

So, I think that we can sum up 
this point by saying that manage- 
ment expects advertising managers 
to exercise unusual self-control over 
their own operations and that this 
becomes more important as adver- 


tising budgets grow larger 


Predict Unpredictable . . Next, 
management expects advertising 
managers to continue their develop- 
ment of criteria by which antici- 
pated and actual results of adver- 
tising can be measured 

Management recognizes that you 
work in a field of unpredictable hu- 
man beings in which the environ- 
ment keeps changing and _ shifting 
They recognize that exact criteria 
can never be developed. But both 
you and general management will 
benefit as you get closer to the 
point where results of a specific ad 
or promotion can be known. Man- 
agement expects you to continue to 
make progress in line with the trend 


toward more facts and less guess- 
work in all phases of business. 
Finally, with cost reduction and 
expense reduction programs preva- 
lent throughout business, manage- 
ment expects advertising managers 
to continue to search out the true 
I feel 


“sample 


economies of their business. 
that the broader use of 

selling” of industrial products is one 
such economy which you have de- 
veloped. You can point to many 
But there must be 
many more that are unrecognized 


other examples. 


and management expects you to 
recognize and develop them. 

What does management expect 
advertising managers to be? 

I think that we can say that man- 
agement expects the advertising 
manager to be a rare combination ee 
a trained specialist with a broad un- 
derstanding of business in general 
and his company in particular 

While any organization would be 
strengthened if all managers had a 
better understanding of the whole 
organization, this becomes more im- 
portant as we move farther along in 
the process of translating raw ma- 
terials into sales. And the adver- 
tising manager is right out at the 


end of that process 


Integrate Media . . He is called 
upon to translate for customers and 
prospects the ability and accom- 
plishments of his production people, 
his engineering department, and his 
sales and merchandising forces, as 
well as the policies of his top man- 
agement. He must also be able to 
integrate his general advertising and 
promotion efforts with publicity, 
films, technical literature, exhibits 
and house organs if he is to make 
the advertising dollar produce the 
greatest results. To do these things, 
he must possess a wide range of 
knowledge entailing a basic under- 
standing of the entire organization 

. and management expects this un- 
derstanding. 

But in addition to an understand- 
ing of the other functional parts of 
the organization, management ex- 
pects the advertising manager to 
understand (1) what it takes to 
make a sale at a profit and (2) what 
it takes to make a dollar net after 
taxes 

What should the advertising man- 
ager know about what it takes to 





mr. inside operator 


. might have made a great 
cloak-and-dagger boy 

. seems to get all his info 
from the inner circles. 
But he’s a producer from away back 


He knows that most deals 
hinge on one important OK. 
And he’s out in the open 
about the help he gets 

from consistent advertising. 


Since his bailiwick 

is power-field equipment, 

he knows that the one big Ol 
is likely to come 

from a reader of POWER. 


There are 45,000 of these readers, 
paying over $150,000 a vear 
to read the Job information 
POWER gives them 

and the useful preduct facts 
you give them, 


This is by far 

the biggest power-field audience 
available to you — the biggest 
and the most responsive 

That’s why manufacturers 


and good equipment salesmen know 


K jones is buying 
new air-conditioning units 
He's a 
chief engineer 
who has read Power 
for years. 


Yes Sc . 
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make a sale at a profit? To begin 
with, he must know a great deal 
more than headlines and art work 
He must know marketing and un- 
derstand market research. He ought 
to know, preferably by actual ex- 
perience, what a salesman does, 
how he does it, and why he does it 
that way instead of some other way 

He ought to have the most cur- 
rent and up-to-date information 
concerning the sales force, its or- 
ganization and its activities. The 
advertising manager should realize 
that any cost incurred in moving 
goods from the platform of the plant 
into a customer's hands is part of 
the cost ef selling. He should un- 
derstand, although not necessarily 
be an authority on, the relation- 
ship of order service, warehousing 
transportation, packaging, shipping, 
inventory turnover, sales training 
and sales office routine 

And what, you might ask, should 


an advertising manager know about 


what it takes to make a dollar net 
after taxes? He needn't be a fiscal 
or accounting expert, but he should 
be a business man as well as an ad- 
vertising man. He should have a 
familiarity with break-even point 
fluctuations and corporate taxation 
And to help him formulate a prac- 
tical advertising program and budg- 
et, he should keep up to date on 
economic trends and expectations, 
particularly as they affect the mar- 
Manage- 


ment expects an understanding of 


kets with which he deals 
these things and also, incidental- 
ly, a comprehensive understanding 
of advertising from advertising 


managers 


How to Win Out. . Now, let's try 
to sum up. Management expect 
advertising managers to 

1. Recognize that all of the creative 
work of thei prolession 1s simply 


a means of bringing in business at 


a reasonable cost. 


2. Exercise unusual self - control 


over their own advertising and pro- 


motion operations 


3. Continue their development of 
criteria by which the results of ad- 


vertising can be measured 


4. Recognize and develop the true 


economies of their business 


S. Possess a wide range of knowl- 
edge entailing a basic understanding 
of the entire organization, and ex- 
pects him to understand what it 
takes to make a sale at a profit, and 
what it takes to make a dollar net 
after taxes 

And all of these points are merely 
part of the fundamental expectation 
that advertising managers develop 
programs of advertising and promo- 
tion that will help increase the long 
term return on the capital employed 


in the business 
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Cover and Inside . . 


SET SCREW & MFG. CO., BARTLETT, ILLINOIS 


Sabbed Heed 
Sethe Set Sinners 


Spece! Predw \ 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TODAY 


Set Screw Co. uses miniature 


A miniature catalog cover and in- 
dex combined with a return post 
card is producing requests for the 
new catalog and reference book of 
Set Screw & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

The all-over size of the combina- 


tion mailing 1034x314” 


64 / incu trial 


pirece IS 


When the left side of the piece is 
folded over, it makes an exact re- 
production of the front and back 
cover of the catalog 

The inside of the fold opens up to 


, 


a width of 514” and contains a brief 


description of the catalog and a 


*Pat. Pending 


miniature reproduction of the index 
page, which illustrates practically 


the company’s entire line 


The balance of the mail piece is a 
postage paid return card, perforated 
for easy detaching from the minia- 
ture catalog. Space is provided to 
request the catalog, as well as sam- 
ples of two of the company’s special- 
ties 

The mail piece was prepared in 
collaboration with the company’s 
Auken, Ragland & 


Stevens, Chicago 


agency, Van 





"Please send me-- 


from your March 1953 Industry and Power, 
3,269 copies of your Special Report on 
Control Valves and Positioners," wrote 614 
I&P readers* on their own letterheads. 


*They're not only readers. Each man has t¢ 

They're men who specify-- actual job func 

and buy because it's their get monthly copies 

job to buy equipment write a letter (not a ch 
for the Engineered Plant copies of an editorial art 


services. enthusiasm! 


"Please send me--" "Please send me--' 


42 copies of your 67 copies of March 
March '53 article article "Applica- 
on "Automatic Com- i ti of Spreader 
bustion Control \ rs" and 56 
for Gas Burners," r s of "C 

asked many others. 








"Please RUSH me--" | --say I&P Readers who are: 


Three weeks after 
April issue mailed, 
readers requested 


¢ ‘ . " 
56 copies of mN f- 
"Selecting Taps Ww | saa 
r Val | 
on Power Trans-— —_ te) oe 24 
formers." Other & ” 


4 i - 4 
orders totalling ~ ‘ ) \ oe 
496 tear sheet } eal - 


in plants you want to sell’ 











JUST WRITE OR PHONE-- 


Industry and Power 


420 MAIN STREET’ ST. JOSEPH: MICH. 
Established 1920 


£ . ° 
ep For Executives and Engineers Responsible 
for the Engineered Plant Services 





How do CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


influence YOUR sales results? 


They can- whether you manufacture a product... 
sell.a railway or utility service... or seek new 


industries for your city or state. 


LET'S SEE WHAT THEY DO—AND HOW IT 


AFFECTS YOUR FUTURE (OR YOUR CLIENT'S): 


They make Analyses, 
Reports and Recommendations on pro- 
blems assigned by Industrial Clients or 


Governmental Agencies. 


Inv estigations, 


Will their reports be favorable 
to your products? Your pro- 
cesses? Your facilities? 


They Supervise Construction to Com- 

pletion ol Project and ‘Test-¢ Iperate the 

Project. 
If a supplier, can you meet 
their performance and deli- 
very schedules? If you repre- 
sentalocality, can you arrange 
for housing of Project's em- 
ployees? 


consttng engineer | 





a 


They help select Plant Sites and make 
basic decisions on over-all Project 


Planning. 


Will they recommend a plant 
site near your railroad? Your 
gas or electric facilities? Your 
town, cily or state? 


If you are not familiar with the scope of consulting 
engineering firms, you'll find this significant: 
One firm (not the largest) has completed over 
$500,000,000 worth of projects in 22 years, 
is now working on a $350,000,000 project. Many 
firms employ hundreds of registered engineers 
full-time. Some employ over a thousand! 

TO REACH THIS ENORMOUSLY POWERFUL 
GROUP, TELL YOUR ADVERTISING STORY 


} IN CONSULTING ENGINEER! 


\ 


They Design and Engineer Projects—up 
the scale to the very largest. They Spee- 
ify Equipment. sometimes omitting “or 
equal.” They obtain and Evaluate Bids. 


Will your products—your ma- 
terials—your services be speci- 
fied? Will you be invited to bid? 


Their Functions range from Pure Re- 
search in the Laboratory on through 
completed Projects in every Engineering 
Realm—Civil, Architectural, Chemical, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Hydraulic. Aero- 
nautical, Mining. Heating. Ventilating, 
Air Conditioning. Materials Handling. 
Structural, Machine Design .. . as well 
as the Business Management Areas of 
Economies, Operating Methods, Efi. 
ciency, and Long-Range Planning. . 


Bear in mind, however, that 
they work as teams within a 
corporate business organiza- 
tion with its own Management 
Group. 


SELL THE MEN WHO TELL THE GIANTS! 





SPECIAL OFFER— 
We have a limited number of 
extra brochures published by 
consulting engineering firms 
themselves—to sell their own 
services. You may find them 
revealing! Request a sample on 
your letterhead, 


and 








—_" _ consulting engineer 














forum 


a monthly im feature 
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Urge revised tax depreciation 








policies to spur machine replacement 





Quick replacement of obsolete and worn out equipment in U. S. industrial plants is a 
vital factor in maintaining the nation’s prosperity. One important influence in stimulating 
manufacturers to replace old equipment is the tax policy on depreciation. To learn what 
industrial top management thinks about the present tax policy and a recent Senate 
committee proposal for a change, Industrial Marketing asked executives in a variety of 










industries these questions: 






What do you think of the Senate Small Business Committee’s new tax proposal of “flexible 
depreciation policies,” designed to make it easier to replace obsolete and worn out equip- 
ment? Such policies are explained something like this: If industrial companies could 
charge off the cost of equipment on the basis of current values (rather than value of 
equipment at the time of purchase) this would put companies in much better position to 
replace obsolete and worn out machinery as soon as necessary. Present depreciation 
charges do not encourage manufacturers to keep plant and equipment up to date. 









Do you favor such policies, see any flaws or pitfalls, or have any further suggestions 





to improve depreciation policies? 






The answers of the top executives questioned appear below: 













money that will be spent for new 





manufacturing plants and the re- 







Wiliten Mase placement of obsolete equipment 
will come from depreciation re- 





Executive 











resident serves. Therefore, it is readily ap- 

Hudson Pulp & parent that the present laws are a 

Paper Cory deterrent to plant investment. in 

Yew York, N. ¥ small, moderate size and even large 

businesses 

® OF ONE THING I am certain: the Under the present laws the 
present tax treatment of deprecia- amounts of money made available 
tion creates a handicap to large in- by depreciation allowances vary 
dustrial companies and even a considerably from industry to in- 
greater one for independent small dustry. For example, steel, chem- 
business. icals and petroleum manufacturers 
In 1953 about half of all the will have relatively substantial 








management 


A monthly discussion, 


in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 


marketing, selling 


and advertising problems 







amounts of cash available from theit 


depreciation reserves. This is be- 
cause the government is allowing 
them to accumulate such reserves 
at an accelerated rate, as an en- 
couragement to build facilities re- 
quired by national defense. Other 
companies engaged in the manufac- 
turing of textiles, processed foods 
and many kinds of machinery have 
little chance to benefit by this pro- 
vision for accelerated depreciation, 
except upon special applications 
Hence, this latter group have much 
less money available from depre- 


ciafion reserves. 


If the present laws are not modi- 
fied and improved it is conceivable 
that many companies will allow 
their depreciation funds to pile up 
as idle cash. A liberalizing of these 
laws would tend to accelerate a 
cycle of greater spending for capital 
equipment. Therefore, there is a 
direct relationship between the 
amount of depreciation funds avail- 
able and the level of capital invest- 
ment. It is upon the latter that the 
level of general prosperity decisive- 
ly depends. 

If we are to have a new depre- 
ciation policy designed for a long 
period ahead, it must be carefully 
worked out. But, this much is clear 
now .. the development of a flexible 
depreciation policy on the part of 
the federal tax authorities is one of 
the most important steps that can 
be undertaken now to sustain our 
high level of prosperity. When we 
talk of depreciation, we actually 
talk about the money that pays for 
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ANTIBIOTIC BARNYARD, and what else 


this 700-acre experimental farm and laboratory re- 


cently opened by Chas. Pfizer & Co. about five miles from Terre Haute, Indiana. As the market 
for antibiotics widens Pfizer wants to know more about their effects in veterinary medicine 
and animal nutrition. Another example of the constant research underlying the great produc- 
tion growth of the CPI where output value has multiplied five times within a dozen years. 


antibiotic hamnyard, painless pane, lacquer lectures, 


Developments come fast in the Chemical Process 
Industries . . . from laboratory to pilot plant to full- 
scale commercial production and sales. That’s why 
management men read CHEMICAL WEEK . . . it’s first 
in the field with the news affecting their interests. 
And with crisp reports and dollarwise accent, it’s 
made to order for the busy chemical executive. 
CHEMICAL WEEK is process management’s own mag- 
azine ...amust with the men who guide and direct 


the nation’s fastest-moving industrial field. 


In this market today, CHEMICAL WEEK 1s the one 
publication addressed exclusively to the business 
problems and happenings with commercial impact. 
That’s why it’s preferred so widely at all manage- 
ment levels . . . the emphasis is on the profit side of 
the news, And now, as the greatest gainer in the field 

in both circulation and advertising — CHEMICAL 
Week yields high returns for your advertising dollar 
with thorough penetration of management buying 


power in the rich Chemical Process Industries. 


alert management, and... Chemical Week 


in the chemical process industries . . . it’s management's own magazine 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * ABC * ABP 
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PAINLESS PANE is this window of polystyrene which LACQUER LECTURES on the road proves an effec- 
shatters easily, leaves dull-edged fragments that tive selling idea for Hercules Powder Co. It grew 
won't hurt the hands. The motion picture indus- out of the company’s Lacquer Information Center 
try alone will use at least 50,000 pounds of it this ata trade show two years ago. The trailer, equipped 
year—and who knows what new markets will open for both instruction and selling, has facilities 
up to boost its production. It’s typical of the re- for showing movies and spray equipment that 
markable development record of the Chemical Proc- can be detached for demonstration in customers’ 
cess Industries where new products are born every plants. The company’s aim—to take their show to 
day and markets spring into being almost overnight. the gates of every lacquer prospect in the country. 


ALERT MANAGEMENT here is Presi- 
dent W. S. Jessop of U.S. Sani- 
tary Specialties Corp., who speaks 
up on state taxes, a question vital 
to chemical executives all over the 
country. He recommends that pro- 
ducers and distributors band to- 
gether in each state and sponsor 
committees to acquaint lawmak- 
ers with Chemical Process Indus- 
tries’ problems. CHEMICAL WEEK 
reader Bill Jessop says he likes the 
magazine because “CW pinpoints 
and highlights that which is im- 
portant every week .. . in law, 
labor, production, research, eco- 
nomics, marketing. It gives me 
the business slant on chemical 
process events and happenings.” 











from one-half to two-thirds of the 
manufacturing facilities now sched- 
We talk about 


the new investments and the new 


uled for production 


jobs upon which our continued 


prosperity depends 


By Martin Mack 


® WHILE THERE IS some sound the- 
oretical reasoning for charging off 
the cost of equipment on the basis 
of current values rather than the 
value of equipment at the time of 
purchase, the difficulties encoun- 
tered in determining current values, 
the many and the variable factors 
that must be used in arriving at 
such current values, the proof re- 
quired to support the variable 
values used annually as a basis for 
charge offs, all add up to adminis- 
trative hardships to support the 
amounts listed as operating costs 
and expenses and therefore as tax- 
able deductions 
Accelerated 


on cost at time of purchase would 


amortization based 
eliminate any indefinite or variable 
base factors and would establish a 
fixed base. The only variable fac- 
tor may be the rate of depreciation 
or amortization. 

Manufacturers must of necessity 
experiment constantly with methods 
to improve production, cut costs 
and reduce the sales price of the 
finished commodity. The purchase 
of new equipment is an essential 
part of the experimental program. 
An expansion of production may 
appear to be a desirable step and 
additional equipment may be re- 
quired to meet the expansion pro- 
gram 

Our present tax laws do not give 
any incentive for more extensive 
disbursements for experimental or 
improved methods of production nor 
for expansion programs. 

A conservative policy and one 
which would encourage the manu- 
facturers to obtain risk capital 
would be one in which there would 
be some relationship between profit 


and charge off of equipment. Since 
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the future holds the answer to what 
the relationship of the past should 
have been, I am in favor of giving 
the taxpayer the option of adopting 
an accelerated rate of amortization 
for equipment, with a minimum 
period of write-off of five years, 
and adjusting to a lower rate in 
any subsequent year 

If the purpose for which equip- 
ment was purchased has been dis- 
continued, either fully or practical- 
ly so, and abandonment, as_re- 
quired by present tax laws, has not 
taken place, the taxpayer should be 
permitted to write-off the balance 


as though the equipment was 


abandoned 


By Fred H. 
Pillsbury 


® WE ARE VERY much interested in 
the Senate’s Small Business Com- 
mittee’s new tax proposal of “flexi- 
ble depreciation policies.” 

Our present depreciation policy 
under the Internal Revenue Code 
has long since been obsolete and 
has been a definite hardship on us. 

The policy of the Century Electric 
Co., has always been to use the 
latest type of equipment in all of 
our manufacturing operations. This 
program often requires the re- 
placing of machines because of ob- 
solescence long before they are 
worn out and before they are fully 
depreciated 

In some cases where we are oper- 
ating special purpose machines on 
multiple shifts we have worn them 
out completely in a matter of five 
years time. Since depreciation was 
on a 17-year basis we had not 
covered even one-third of the actu- 
al depreciation experienced. 

In other cases we have run ma- 
chines for about ten years and have 
had them rebuilt by their original 
manufacturers at a cost equalling 
the price we paid for them. . This 
was because the price of the ma- 
chine had doubled since we bought 
it 

We would like to be able to set 


up a reserve for replacing each 


machine which would be based on 
what we know about the way it 
will be used, its likelihood of be- 
coming obsolete, etc. During its 
early life we would charge it off at 
a high rate and should be free to 
adjust this rate based on our actual 
experience and the current price of 
an equivalent new machine. The 
total of this reserve would actually 
build up to an amount greater than 
the original cost of the machines in 
our machinery account, and if we 
were to liquidate, it would properly 
be taxable as a profit. 

However, we are interested in do- 
ing things that will prevent us from 
liquidating. This reserve would go 
a long way towards enabling us to 
keep our machinery up to date and 
our working capital intact. It would 
also make our costs reflect more 
accurately the true cost of manu- 
facturing our product as of today, 


not ten years ago. 


By Carl J. Sharp 


} 


@ MR. T. COLEMAN, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, has issued a 
statement on new depreciation poli- 
cies to be followed by the bureau. 
Commissioner Andrews’ intentions 
seem to be constructive and if fol- 
lowed out in the same spirit by the 
field agents of the bureau, should 
result in better relations with the 
taxpayers. 

However, it should be pointed out 
that Commissioner Andrews’ state- 
ment seems to apply mainly in cases 
where the agents would normally 
try to reduce the amount of depre- 
heretofore 
There 
seems to be no provision in his 
statement to allow the taxpayer to 


ciation that has been 
claimed by the taxpayer 


mecrease his customary depreciation 
deductions or to change them in 
any major manner, in fact that part 
of Mr. Andrews’ statement in his 
bulletin reads as follows: “It shall 
be the policy of the Service gen- 
erally not to disturb depreciation 
deductions.” 


I realize, of course, that any 
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change in depreciation — policies 
which would allow corporations to 
charge off as depreciation more than 
would 


the assets originally cost, 


have to be carefully policed be- 
cause of abuses which would prob- 
ably creep in. I question the merit 
of the proposal to allow higher de- 
preciation in the busy years and 
less in poor years on the theory that 
the machinery does not wear out 
as fast in low production § years, 
occul 


because obsolescence can 


whether the machine is running o1 


not 


By H. M. Berner 


® IMPROVEMENT is possible only if 
enough people recognize and oppose 
the inequities of present business 
depreciation and tax restrictions. I 
willingly add my voice in support of 
the enlightened thinking indicated 
by the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee’s proposed “flexible depre- 
ciation policies.” 

Thus, wide business support of 
the committee’s flexible deprecia- 
tion proposal may in two ways 
serve to stimulate adjustments of 
present business-governmental in- 
equities. First, outdated deprecia- 
ticn attitudes and restrictions may 
at long last be given more serious 
and thorough reform consideration 
Secondly, tax laws based on “his- 
torical” dollars of business income 
may be revamped on the basis of 
the current, relative purchasing 
power of such income 

Certainly, in practical applica- 
tion, the committee's proposal 
and my suggested extension of that 
proposal is fraught with prob- 
lems. However, I believe workable 
solutions are possible. In fact, I 
understand a “special informal 
business men’s committee” has al- 
ready recommended to the Treas- 
ury Department a tangent capital 
depreciation refinement designed to 
amend existing restrictions to allow 
a maximum capital asset deprecia- 
tion equal to 200°) of original pur- 


chase price. Further, this group's 


proposal would allow such depre- 
ciation on a declining basis so that 
business could charge off relatively 
larger depreciations during the first 
and most productive years of new 
plant or equipment 

Perhaps such compromise plan- 
ning has the added advantage of 
not only being more workable, but 
of also being more immediately ac- 
ceptable to government than the 
broader Senate committee proposal 
Regardless, I am very much en- 


couraged by these evidences of 


government's new _. thinking in 
channels of what is fair and what 
is right for business which, for a 
long time now, has been operating 
in a treacherous, unstable economy 
made even more dangerous by un- 
necessarily antiquated government 


depreciation and tax impositions 


By James A. Scully 


@® WE FIRMLY BELIEVE that the cur- 
rent policies of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department with regard to 
allowable depreciation are a serious 
detriment to a proper capital equip- 
replacement program for 
With the current 
high tax rates, it is very difficult to 


ment 
manufacturers. 


raise necessary capital on earnings 
after taxes to provide for the gap 
between depreciation allowance on 
old equipment and the high cost of 
replacement equipment. The small- 
er company that does not have 
ready access to long term debt fi- 
nancing or equity capital is par- 
ticularly hard hit. 

We believe also that the current 
(Bulletin F) on the 


useful life of machine tools are very 


regulations 


unrealistic and do not give ade- 
quate consideration to the factor of 
obsolescence. The rapid advances 
in design of modern machine tools 
makes the use of an older machine 
tool inefficient in competition with 
modern equipment, even though the 
machine is not completely worn out 

Any change that would permit 
depreciated 


machine tools to be 


over a shorter period of time than 


currently allowed or would recog- 
nize depreciation on replacement 
value would provide incentive for 
modernization 


adopting a proper 


and replacement program 


By Joseph V. 
Santry 


® TAX REFORM for more flexible de- 
preciation policy has two aspects: 

1. A correction of administrative 
procedures under present tax law 
for the more realistic recovery of 
original cost. 

2. Prospective tax legislation to 
recognize the replacement price re- 
covery theory. 

It is not general practice that de- 
preciation accruals in respect to any 
one facility are set aside specifically 
for replacement of that facility, but 
rather that funds available for the 
acquisition of a new facility or for 
other corporate reinvestment pur- 
poses are derived from depreciation 
accruals on over-all facilities ac- 
quired at various stages of the price 
level. 

On the other hand, if the purpose 
of depreciation policy is to recover 
wasting value, and cost would seem 
to be an appropriate measure of 
value at time of acquisition or the 
purchase would not be made, we 
would first direct our efforts toward 
a liberalization of administrative 
procedures under present tax law 

We believe the acceleration of re- 
covery of original, cost would go fa 
to encourage the adoption of aggres- 
sive equipment replacement pro- 
grams and that it has more immedi- 
ate prospects of effective realization 
has been encouragingly demon- 
strated by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue’s policy statement issued 
on May 11th this year and by the 
more recent statement of 
Under-Secretary Folsom 
on May 2lst, before the House 
Small Business Sub-Committee 
that the Administration has the 
clearly defined objective of allow- 


even 
Treasury 


ing companies more flexibility in 
their tax deductions for deprecia- 


tion 





Detriled coverage of Re- 


fining Processes 


was introduced by Petroleum Re- 
finer more than 20 years ago 
another first for this magazine! 


In all refining-natural gasoline-petro- 
chemical operations, the Process is the 
foundation on which other activities 
rest. And Petroleum Refiner’s authentic 
monthly editorial treatment of Proc- 
esses has won praise from refiners and 
engineering-construction authorities 
everywhere. The annual September 
Process Issue ( published in Handbook 
form every four years) is the most 
popular and useful piece of literature 
in the Refining Industry today. 


For Process coverage, as for all othe: 
phases of Refining, Petroleum Refiner 
has been first choice of refining men 
for 30 years. Its 12,000 readers give it 
first rank in paid circulation among 
refining-natural gasoline-petrochemical 
buying power men 


1 


Logically then, Petroleum Refiner 
should be your first choice for advertis- 
ing results in the billion dollar a year 
Refining Industry market 


I 


ail tif 
Ui 


advertising 


in paid value 


refining , 
circulation editorial 
quality 


who, what 
of this industry. For your copy, write Sales Promotion 
Dept., P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Tex. 


She Houdi Largest MUANDUSIN <Siblishers 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OFFICES: @ Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 @ New 
York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 @ Chicago (4), 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 @ Cleveland (10), 1010 
Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 @ Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 @ 
Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, Jefferson, 
1219. 
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How to use showmanship . . 


Cover story 


A major merchandising and promotional activity of industrial advertisers revolves around 
shows and exhibits, and Industrial Marketing has, accordingly, devoted a considerable 
amount of space to this activity. with articles discussing basic principles of constructing 
and staffing show exhibits, discussing literature to be used in connection with shows, and 
various other facets of this subject. 

Last fall the editors decided to do a new kind of show story . . an informal eye-witness 
story. in which an editorial task force would visit an industrial show and, acting as 
much as possible like a typical show visitor, wander up and down the aisles wherever 
fancy led, observing the good and the bad, the new and unusual, the “horrible examples” 
of exhibitors who weren't getting their money's worth and the fine examples of those who 


were getting more than their money’s worth. 


The industrial show finally picked for the experiment was the Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion held in Convention Hall, Philadelphia. May 18-22. It was picked because it is one 
of the largest industrial shows, and because its visitors are potential buyers from prac- 


tically all fields of industry. 


The personal and random observations reported here were gathered on the floor of Phila- 
delphia Convention Hall on Wednesday, May 20, by an Industrial Marketing task force 
composed of S. R. Bernstein, editorial director, Merle Kingman, managing editor, and 
Charles Downes, eastern editor, buttressed by a special photographer brought down from 
New York for the day. 


The Materials Handling Exposition was billed as the largest industrial show to be held 
in the U.S. this year, and the largest ever held in Philadelphia. There were 340 exhibitors 
in the show, occupying six acres of floor space, and approximately 27,000 visitors at the 
show. The general public was not admitted. 
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By S. R. Bernstein 


® BRO-O-THER! 

I don’t know whether I learned 
anything about exhibit technique 
during my visit to the Materials 
Handling Show, but you can count 
me out on any future expeditions 
into the wilds of an industrial ex- 
position, especially if it’s billed as 
the “biggest one of the year.” My 
disposition . . and especially my feet 

. aren't built for the job. 

I notice that Clapp & Poliak, who 
own the show, made a big to-do in 
their publicity about only Philadel- 
phia and Chicago having convention 








= Lifetime 


How notto.. 


halls big and strong enough to han- 
dle the show. They also said some- 
thing about it being necessary to 
reserve hotel space in Atlantic City, 
Trenton and New York, to accom- 
modate visitors, but naturally we 
assumed that this was just a pleas- 
ant P. T. Barnum touch 

When we tried to get hotel res- 
ervations a few weeks in advance 
we discovered pretty quickly that 
no exaggeration was intended or 
implied. It seems that Philadelphia 
hotel facilities are geared only to 
take care of the modest number of 
people whose trains, planes or autos 


break down as they are passing 


All Alone? . 


entrar 


Pallet 


wi 


through, and a net influx of 27,000 
gentlemen intent on finding some 
equipment for handling their mate- 
rials better-faster-cheaper not only 
bulges the walls of all the local hos- 
telries, including those of the fourth 
and fifth classes, but results in two- 
level sleeping in Independence 
Square. 

As Merle Kingman and I de- 
scended on Philadelphia after a hard 
day of wet-nursing 23 judges who 
had gathered in Pittsburgh to judge 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ’S 15th annual 
business publications editorial 
achievement competition, we were 


more than ready to ease our aching 


limbs onto a Simmons (or equiva- 
lent) innerspring and go for a long 
ride with Morpheus. The only res- 
ervations we had been able to get 
(after a local pal had given up his 
gainful employment for two full 
days to work on the problem) was 
in the best hotel 
But, we said to each other, what of 
it? We're 


there 


not... repeat not 


merely going to sleep 

That, it turned out, was the truth, 
but just barely. We taxied up from 
the airport at 12:15 a.m., took a gin- 


gerly look around the — lobby, 
squared what was left of our shoul- 


ders and informed the clerk we had 


(Peddle) Push.. Y 





a reservation. 

Just a little sully, the clerk 
agreed. We had a reservation 
until 11 o'clock, when he had sold 
us out. Right then, like a flash out 
of the blue, came Suggested Rule 
No. 1 for Exhibitors at Big Shows 
Who Want to Make Themselves 
Solid With Their Most Important 


Customers: 


Send a Note .. Be sure to nail 
down your own reservations, and 
then send a note to your favorite 
customers, like this: 

“Dear Joe 
ning to go to the Umlaut conven- 


I know you're plan- 


tion, where we're exhibiting, and no 
doubt you've got your accommoda- 
tions taken care of. But things 
sometimes get balled up when cities 
are handling convention crowds, so 
just im case anything goes wrong 
and you shouldn't be able to get 
imto your room, put this note in 
your wallet and take it with you 
We're not in the hotel business, but 
if worst comes to worst, we can bed 
you down or give you a five-minute 
priority on a bathroom in our suite 
at the Gilded Ritz Hotel.” 

Boy! What Merle and I wouldn't 
have given, that midnight, for a note 
like that in one of our wallets. As 
it was, a minor miracle occurred 
(you wouldn't believe, would you, 
that while we were standing there 
in an attitude of Utter Dejection, at 
12:30 am., a flustered gentleman 
dashed hurriedly up to the clerk 
and said, “My partner and | have 
suddenly got to go to New York; 
you can have our room in five min- 
utes”?), and we were saved from a 
fate worse than death 

In the morning, bright and early, 
we went through 35 minutes of cal- 
isthenics on the public highway, try- 
ing to flag a cab for convention hall, 
Charlie 
Downes, fresh from a decent night’s 
sleep in his own bed in New York, 


and finally succeeded. 


and a_ bright-eyed photographer 
who presumably had also had a 
good night's sleep in New York, met 
us in the press room. We huddled 
briefly, cased the layout together for 
half an hour before the doors were 
opened to visitors, and then went 
our separate ways, each seeking 
what he would find. 

The show opened its doors to vis- 


itors at 10:30. At 10:38 I found 
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myself passing the exhibit of Union 
Metal Mfg. Co 


There was nothing especially eye- 
catching in sight except that 
the exhibit had 24 chairs, each 
equipped with a set of earphones. 
around its perimeter. A modest 
sign said, “Come in, put on the ear- 
phones . . Don’t miss the Work-O- 
Matic Story,” and sure enough, here 
was a fellow standing in the center 
of the exhibit, wearing a portable 
mike, and presumably giving a sales 


spiel 


Once in a while he'd pick up a 
piece and presumably explain it, but 
mostly he just talked. No movies, 
no color slides, no trumpets blaring, 
no nothing. But eight minutes 
after the show opened to visitors, 
23 of those 24 earphone stations 
were occupied by customers, listen- 


ing to the Work-O-Matic story! 


So I grab my notebook to write a 
memo about pinning an orchid on 
Union Metal, because anyone who 
can have 23 people listening to what 
gives every appearance of being a 
pure commercial with no entertain- 
ment while the surrounding exhibi- 
tors are still figuratively dusting off 


the merchandise, has got something 


You Tap His Shoulder .. The 
Union boys spoiled it a little when 
I noticed that no one was pay- 
ing any attention to the litera- 
ture rack or the casual passersby: 
and they really annoyed me when I 
spotted four booth attendants de- 
bating something heatedly with 
each other in the background . . so 
heatedly that I had to actually tap 
one on the shoulder to get his at- 
tention and learn that the demon- 
stration which was then going on 
was put on every 20 minutes during 
But even that couldn't 
deter me from pinning an orchid on 
this hard-working exhibit. 


the day. 


Right around the corner, a couple 
of minutes later, I walked into a 
Westinghouse display in which a 
photographer was taking pictures of 
two gals in bellhop uniforms who 
apparently put on a skit on a little 
stage fronting 10 or 15 earphone- 
equipped chairs. Not a customer in 
sight. And maybe I ought to ex- 
plain that this earphone business, 
while not universally used, is more 


general than you'd expect, because 
the machinery on display makes a 
lot of noise and it’s difficult some- 
times to hear from even a few feet 


away. Anyhow .. 


I'm in the Way .. I sit down at 
one of the earphone places to make 
some more notes, and just for the 
fun of it take a look at my watch. 
I am the only person in the booth, 
but there are two Westinghouse at- 
tendants over at a desk in the cor- 
ner. Nobody bothers me a-tall, un- 
til four and a half minutes have 
passed. Then a pert young lady ap- 
pears from behind the scenes or 
somewhere, and asks me, politely, 
if I would mind getting out of the 
booth so they can take some more 
pictures. I refrain from remarking 
that this is the third day of the 
show, that it is now 10:50 a.m., and 
that I was under the impression that 
exhibitors bought space in shows 
like this with the hope of attracting 
buyers, rather than with the inten- 
tion of inviting them out of the 
booth so pictures could be taken for 
posterity. 

Moving on: 

10:55 Notice that Baker Lull 
has an “aisle of ideas” at the back 
of its booth, down which visitors 
can stroll looking at exhibits on 
both sides. Unoccupied as I go by, 
but it looks like a good gimmick. 

10: 56 Big Joe Koehler, 8’2” 
giant in the Big Joe Mfg. Co. booth, 
stops me. I mean his size stops me, 
and I engage him in as much con- 
versation as is possible when you 
have to look up 2% feet. Joe tells 
me he’s a free-lance giant, but Big 
Joe uses him as a sort of trademark, 
and has him at most of its shows, 
sales meetings, etc. I’m impressed, 
too, with the fact that Joe is not 
only a living symbol but he’s an 
earnest guy who says he knows the 
Big Joe line pretty well, and can 
talk to customers about as well as a 
regular salesman. 

11:00 For the first time, some- 
body reaches out of a booth instead 
of ignoring me completely. It’s a 
fellow in the Exide booth handing 
me a set of battery caps. 

11:02 — Stop in front of a busi- 
ness publisher’s booth, wondering if 
I might see anyone I know. A 
photog down the line shouts at me 
to get out of the way; I'm interfer- 
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when the “doors are open” 


MACHINERY'S PAID COVERAGE 
does it 


Almost any industrial sales engineer will 
tell you that not all key executives in the 
metalworking market are available for per- 
sonal sales cultivation. This goes for sub- 
scription salesmen as well as for equipment 
salesmen. 

Wherever the ‘doors are open”, 
MACHINERY does a Selective selling job... 
concentrates its subscription solicitations 
on the men who can do you the most good: 
the engineering and production executives 
known to have buying influence and/or 
buying authority. 

80% of MACHINERY’s Circulation is paid 
for... and this paid circulation is obtained 
without the use of club or bulk subscriptions, 
without offers of free premiums or any other 
artificial inducements. 


when the ‘doors are closed’’ 


Macuinery's DIRECTED DISTRIBUTION 
does it 


A recent survey reveals 83% of 1,204 
metalworking plants do not permit subscrip- 
tion solicitations in engineering and manu- 
facturing departments. 

But MACHINERY gets in—and our Directed 
Distribution Plan does it. Here’s how it 
works... 

A continuing census of the metalworking 
industry tells us exactly where the market ts 

.. who the buying influences are, by name 
and title. If any one of these men is not al- 
ready a subscriber, we send him a personal 
copy of MACHINERY each month, Once read- 
ing MACHINERY, Over 90% of these execu- 
tives ask for renewals—and we double-check 
with them, twice each year! 20% of 
MACHINERY’S total circulation ts Directed. 


MACHINERY'’S paid-for subscriptions — plus Directed Distribution — 
give you quality circulation reaching the most active buyers in the 


metalworking market. 
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148 Lafayette Street 


New York 13, N. Y. a 
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Out of power? 


ing with another one of those booth 
shots which are just utterly impos- 
sible if there is the slightest hint ot 
human beings around 

11:05 


that this aimless wandering is only 


Guess I ought to explain 


partly my fault. I’m really looking 


for a fellow I'm supposed to see, 
who's exhibit is in both No. - - - 
Only trouble is, I’m having a hell of 
a time figuring out Clapp & Poliak’s 
booth numbering system, which is 
apparently designed so that guys 
like me, looking for a special booth, 
can't just walk right over to it. In- 
stead, we wander around like souls 
searching for salvation, and in the 
process we pass three times as many 
exhibits as we might otherwise see 

Anyhow, at 11:05 I fetch up out- 
side the Kalamazoo Xpeditor booth, 
which a quick count of sections in- 
dicates is 48’ wide along the aisle 
I'm walking down. There's a tiny 
“standard” booth sign in the middle 
of that 48’ expanse, the rest being 


The Buyer Listens. . \\ 


Waste?.. | 


completely 
in folds of Convention Blue velvet 
There are a couple of fellows mov- 
ing one of the ten pleces of equip- 
ment from one place to another, but 
not a piece of literature, or even a 
slogan or a picture, in sight Wait 
a minute, there is, I think, some lit- 
erature stacked on a shelf unde: 
that sign at the back of the booth, 
but you’d never guess it from the 
aisle. Kinda wonder why, if you're 
going to pay for 48’ of frontage in 
a pretty expensive show, you 
wouldn't go the rest of the way and 
dress up the space a little with sales 
appeal 

11:15 
Kingman, Charlie Downes and _th« 
photographer Allis- 
Chalmers booth. My bad dogs are 


Supposed to meet Merle 
outside the 


complaining bitterly, so I take one 
of the six chairs in the booth, and 
pretty soon Merle comes along and 
takes another. We compare notes 


and talk for more than ten minutes, 


and simply done 


to the for Phones 
hy for! iss the 
port Bate Stary 


Pyy\ | jv 


before we decide that Charlie isn’t 
going to show up until our next 


scheduled meeting time 


Don't Bother Buyers? . . [ com- 
ment to Merle that despite the fact 
we are occupying one-third of all 
the chairs in the booth, no Allis- 
Chalmers guy has even come near 
us, but Merle says both the booth 
attendants look like they are al- 
ready talking to prospects. But 
even after one group of prospects 
leaves, the booth attendant walks 
past us two feet away and gives us 
a quizzical look, but says nothing 
I'm all for not bothering the weary 
customer, but would it be horrible 
if a booth attendant waltzed up td 
a couple of strangers in his booth, 
smiled prettily and said, “Anything 
I can do for you gentlemen?” 
11:30 I'm wandering again 
Pass an exhibit of Stak-Mor eco- 
nomical stacking pallets. Lots of 


activity. Turns out it’s a pretty girl 





Reach .. § 


registering visitors for chances on a 
three-piece set of Samsonite lug- 
No- 


body seems to be paying much at- 


gage Stak-Mor is giving away 


tention to Stak-Mor, being obvious- 
interested in the luggage 
stacked. 


No doubt giveaways help 


ly more 
and the 
Question 
create traffic and mailing lists, but 


way the girl is 


are they worth the effort? 

11:37 (What 
I could use some luggage) El- 
berta Crate & Box Co 
exhibit that attracts me, because it 


have I got to lose? 


has a small 


has managed to create its identifica- 
tion sign and booth background out 
of the 


company sells 


wirebound open crates the 
In other words, the 
background of the booth itself is a 
“product demonstration.” 


11:40 The 


portation Co. booth catches me, and 


Automatic Trans- 


holds me for maybe 20 minutes 
Smart 


being gimmicked 


handled, without 
to death. Whole 


booth is a sort of continuous-opera- 


idea, well 


More Reach . 


{ 


TV studio, 
trained on the merchandise and the 
TY 


equipped with individual earphones 


tion with two cameras 


demonstrators, and 15 sets 


providing a continual picture visible 


from the eisles There’s a small 


“bleachers” inside the exhibit, too 


and when the demonstration is on, 
the bleacher 
couple of feet off the 


Automatic lift 


gets itself hoisted a 
floor on an 
thus 


truck, demon- 


strating the machine's capacity, and 
effectively trapping the audience, at 


the same time 


Standout .. In my opinion, this is 
the standout attention getter of the 
show but don’t try it next yea 
about as 


boiled 


does it, it’s 


New England 


If everyone 
exciting as a 
dinner 

12: 00 Off on a trip downtown 
date 
who will hate my guts if I don’t stop 


Phila- 


for a lunch with a nice guy 


in to see him while I'm in 


delphia 


® Bermuda? .. ©: 


t 


Back near the entrance to 
Hall 
those smart cabbies who reported 
that he 
front of the door and get snarled in 
the line. So ] 
he lost a tip 
2:00-3:15 Wander 


without trying to note anything in 


1:53 


Convention Caught one of 


wasn’t going to pull up in 


lost my temper and 


around 


particular, but merely to pick up 


sort of a general feeling of the show 
Result: have a strong suspicion that 
the show is a good one, a very busi- 


ness-like one, and with less horse 


lay than I'm accustomed to. Par- 
I 


ticularly impressed with the differ- 
‘nce in approach and attitude of 
both customers and attendants from 
the usual consumer show, where 
there is likely to be much less earn- 
estness and carnival 


more spirit in 


ey iden e 
Needed: Street Signs . . Am an- 


noyed again by dif- 


ficulty of finding particular booths, 


July 1953 /'77 


and again 





even when I know their numbers 
and try to puzzle out their location 
Wonder if it might not 


be smart to have “mail box” signs 


on a map 


at a dozen or so major intersections, 
telling who's down the lane ahead 
of you, who's to the right and left, 
etc 

Finally stumble on the booth I’ve 
been looking for all morning, and 
have a very pleasant chat with a 
fellow I’m particularly anxious to 
see. Discover, in the process, that 
I happen to know at least one per- 
son in six booths up and down this 
aisle, so take time off for a few 
minutes of coffee clotch, without the 
coffee. Have some difficulty, finally, 
in breaking away from one sales 
manager who is more than willing 
to tell me why his company is not 
exhibiting at the show this year, 
and won't again. Nothing very edu- 


TV Touch. . Televi: 


cational about his reasoning 

Ultimately wend my way back to 
the press room near the entrance, 
for another and final confab with 
Merle, Charlie and the photograph- 
er, before I catch a train. Get a 
quick fill-in from the other fellows 
on what they see, and leave them, 
with their more serviceable feet, to 
keep up the noble work 

Stop on my way out at the re- 
bottle of 
Get charged 15 cents for it, 
Think to 


worth it for 


freshment stand for a 
Coke 
and go into a slow burn. 
myself it would be 
every exhibitor at this or any other 
show to agree to pay five cents a 
square foot more with the under- 
standing that the food and drink 
concessions would hold their prices 
down to some sensible level and 
quit annoying all the customers 
Bro-o-ther! What a day! 


From TV to St. Bernards . . 


By Merle Kingman 


® IT was a big, brawling, exciting 
show as varied and imperfect as 
the human beings who put it to- 
gether 

That was the impression made on 
this IM correspondent whose feet 
got very tired tramping through 
170,000 square feet of displays at 
the fifth National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition in Philadelphia’s 


Convention Hall We were one of 


show offers circus excitement 


27,000 visitors who came to look at 
or buy new machinery and equip- 
ment of 340 exhibitors at the big- 
gest U. S. 


veal 


industrial show of the 


The variety was there in both 
equipment and methods of showing 
it. Equipment ranged from Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.'s 20!2-ton trac- 
tor, billed as the world’s largest, 
to a 3x5'%” muffler developed by 
Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., Wayne, Pa., to 
exhaust 


oxidize fumes of gas- 


powered motors and make them 


safe in close quarters at the factory. 

Exhibit methods ranged from the 
worst to the best from one ex- 
hibitor that left its booth unmanned 
for a half hour during peak traffic 
to another exhibitor 


skillfully to “full 


every 


of the day 
that played 
houses” at demonstrations 
half hour throughout the day. 

Wearing a press badge, we en- 
tered Convention Hall a half hour 
before opening time when the less 
privileged the mere buyers 
were admitted. We parted com- 
pany with the others of the IM task 
force .. and ran almost straight into 
a St. Bernard. The melancholy one 
was seated majestically on a dais 
above a reproduction of a business 
publication ad for Gould-National 
Batteries, Trenton, N. J., headed 
“Unmatched Dependability,” and il- 
lustrated with a sketch of a St 
Bernard mountain rescue dog. We 
made a mental note to come back 
later to see how well a dog sells 
batteries. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, occupied the entire stage 
at one end of the hall’s arena. 
Technicians were installing a TV 
camera in the scoop or shovel part 
of a gigantic Y&T crane on the 
stage. The shovel held camera and 
cameraman and moved about ove! 
the stage in the Hollywood man- 
ner, in preparation for televising a 
Y&T equipment demonstration at 
intervals throughout the show. 


Rumpus... At about this time the 


doors opened and the visitors 


poured — in A curiosity-rousing 
clanking drew us into the May- 
Fran Engineering Co.’s booth where 
a conveyor belt was in operation, 
and a booth representative greeted 
We mentioned the 


noise. “We made it as loud as we 


us immediately. 


could to attract attention,’ he said. 
The noise was from scraps of metal 
stampings and turnings bouncing 
around in the conveyor. Stampings 
and turnings, he informed us, are 
the type of materials the conveyor 
was built to handle. The rumpus 
must have been hard on the sales- 
men, but visitors stopped to in- 
vestigate. 

A hoist was operating continu- 
ously in the booth of Robbins & 
Myers Hoist & Crane Div., Spring- 
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You can chart your sales course 
from this map 


For those selling the Electric Power Industry, this map, 
showing the properties of Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, illustrates why it is necessary to get your sales 
story to every key man in every power com- 
pany property. 

Take a good look at the map. Note the multiplicity 
of properties. Philadelphia Electric Company has 15 
major locations. All big. Look how these are scattered 
over an area nearly twice as big as the state of 
Rhode Island. 

Philadelphia Electric Company has almost a million 
electric customers. It’s 60 miles from the main office 
to the Conowingo Hydro Plant. It would probably take 
a week just to visit all of Philadelphia’s properties. 

This company is spending $74,000,000 for expansion 
and new construction alone in 1953. That’s more than 
$1,000,000 a week — more than $14 million per 
working day! 

There are key men in every one of Philadelphia 


Electric’s 15 locations. Every one of them influences 
purchases. But they are not centrally located. You will 
have to cover ground to reach them. 

There are hundreds of other power companies, com- 
parable in complexity, comprising the giant $3.8 billion 
electric utility market. With the tremendous expansion 
in the industry, properties are being more widely scat- 
tered than ever before to serve the increasing demands 
for power. 

Electric Light and Power reaches the key men in 
every leading power company in the U. S. These are 
the men who will direct construction expenditures of 
nearly four billion dollars in 1953. 

With Electric Light and Power you can put your 
sales story on every one of these men’s desk. To keep 
your sales story in front of power industry buyers — 
keep your sales story in Electric Light and Power — 
every month. The Haywood Publishing Co., 22 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Electric Light and Power °~’ 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY 





field, O. We watched for about a 


minute before a_ representative 
handed us a card and invited us to 
You fill out the 


card with your name, company and 


“try for the fan.” 


address and put down your esti- 
mate of the number of feet the 
hoist will travel, moving for 64% 
hours a day during the five-day 
show Closest estimate will win 
an electric fan . . and the names 
build a list for R&M. 

In the next booth, a flashy orange 
Yale & Towne lift truck caught our 
eye. We wandered about in the 
booth for several minutes before 
realizing that this wasn’t a Yale & 
Towne exhibit. A modest sign at 
the rear of the booth announced, 
“The Oxycat . . Oxy-Catalyst, Inc.,” 
in letters smaller than those of Yale 
& Towne on the lift truck up front. 


Whose Money's Worth? . . 
Whether Y&T was getting more 
than its money’s worth in Oxy- 
Catalyst’s booth space, or whether 
Oxy-Catalyst was being clever in 
using the widely advertised Y&T 
name and dramatic product to at- 
tract traffic, we weren't sure. But 
traffic in the booth was heavy, and 
it was well manned with sales rep- 
resentatives, all busy answering 
questions and demonstrating the 
Oxycat muffler on the lift truck 
with motor running. The represen- 
tative who approached us smartly 


supplied us with a _ voluminous 


press kit when he learned we were 


reporting, not buying 

Widespread and expert use of 
television as a demonstration tech- 
nique was probably the biggest ex- 
hibiting news of the show. Among 
the companies making use of TV to 
enliven their exhibits and get across 
were Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago; Clark 
Battle Creek, Mich., 
and its new affiliate, Ross Carrie 
Co.; and Yale & Towne 

A sign at one corner of the spa- 


their sales story 


Equipment Co., 


cious Automatic exhibit announced, 
‘Lift-O-Vision 
we sauntered into the exhibit, a 
Skylift Giant, Automatic’s largest 


lift truck, was in the startling proc- 


don't miss it!” As 


ess of lifting about 25 people six 
feet off the ground. The 25 per- 
sons were show visitors, seated in 
a “bleachers” built onto the truck 
invited to 


lift where they were 


watch a 20-minute lift-truck dem- 
onstration in the arena in front of 
them. 

3ehind them, also atop the Sky- 
lift Giant, was a television camera 
and cameraman. As the demonstra- 
tion started, he began “shooting” 

and the televised version was 
visible on a nearby TV set which 
the bleachers crowd could glance 
at occasionally, in addition to 


watching the live show. 


Sales Trap .. After various in- 
quiries, we were introduced to 
Robert Whitney, sales manager of 
Automatic, who was credited with 
the idea for the exhibit demonstra- 
tion and most of its retinements. 
“It’s a captive audience,” he told 
us. “We invite passersby to step 
into the bleachers to watch the live 
TV show. Then we 
and they're trapped until we let 
them down at the end of the dem- 
holds 30 


raise ‘em up 


onstration. The lift 
people.” 

The captive audience didn’t seem 
to mind. In fact, they were com- 
pletely attentive to the demontra- 
tion. 

Some 15 TV sets were set in a 
row along the edge of the exhibit 
space, facing the aisle for buyers 
passing by during demonstrations. 
In addition, 48 sets of earphones 
carried the TV sound . . an an- 
nouncer explaining the demonstra- 
tion and the sales story uninter- 
rupted by and not interrupting ad- 
joining exhibit presentations 

We were informed by Mr. Whit- 
ney that demonstrations were held 
hourly and that other TV sets were 
scattered about the convention hall, 
for viewing the televised version of 
the demonstration, Later we spotted 
three of the sets in the booths of 
noncompeting exhibitors elsewhere 
in the hall 

At Mi 


stepped into a stifling hot TV con- 


Whitney's invitation, we 


trol booth where a lone RCA engi- 
before his controls and 
equipment and a screen. We were 
informed that RCA technicians had 


neer sat 


been obtained by Automatic to tele- 
vise the show. The company de- 
clined to say how much the TV pro- 
duction costs were, but the story 
is that it was cheaper than you 
might think 

“RCA has been most cooperative 


its a promotion for television 
as well as Automatic,” Mr. Whitney 
observed. “We started working on 
the idea a year and a half ago, and 
had our first researsal with the TV 
show 


crew the day before the 


opened .. Minus some of our equip- 


ment which hadn't arrived yet.” 


Smile and a Stickpin . . Leaving 
Automatic and its captive audience, 
we backtracked a little and skirted 
the edges of the Buda Co.’s (Har- 
vey, Ill.) display opposite the main 
entrance. An attractive and pleas- 
antly aggressive model blocked us, 
gave us a big but professional smile 
and stuck a glass “diamond” stick- 
pin with a small Buda banner in our 
lapel. We dallied in the exhibit to 
see how the model fared with other 
customers. 

She stuck a lot of pins on people 
during occasional flurries of visitors. 
But twice in ten minutes . . for two 
minutes and three minutes respec- 
tively there were no visitors in 
Even feminine 
charm appeared fallible. 

The old controversy about wheth- 


the large display. 


er gorgeous gals attract buyers or 
scare them away didn’t seem to 
worry Buda or many other exhib- 
itors. Models were plentiful. 

The Towmotor Corp. exhibit in- 
cluded two youthful girls (not the 
“model type’) in blue jeans and 
flaming red and yellow jerseys with 
“Towmotor’ emblazoned on_ the 
backs. 
distributing literature at the edge 


They did a brisk business 
of the aisle. They didn’t seem to 


be scaring anybody. 


Depend on the Dog .. In our 
backtracking we passed the Gould 
National booth again and found our 
St. Bernard sprawled on his sid 
fast asleep as the customers 
jammed past. As our photogra- 
pher’s flash bulb popped, F. Steele, 
Gould sales representative, greeted 
us pleasantly and offered to wake 
the dog up for a “better” picture. 

“She pulls more traffic than the 
models ever did,” he asserted. “We 
used models in past shows.” 

We stepped aside to watch and 
see. Sure enough, the dog was less 
visible lying down, but even asleep, 
she attracted considerable traffic . 
and head pats. It seems that ma- 


terials handling buyers, no less than 








Metal Molds the World 


It's difficult to imagine a world without metals. No other industry has 
contributed so much to our national economy — to America’s indus- 
trial leadership. Yet, despite their vital importance, metals and metal 
products must be sold, and leaders in the field make wide use of the 
pages of Business Week as an ideal sales tool. 

REASON: Business Week is subscribed to and read by a highly con- 
centrated audience of Management Men. These are key executives to 
make or influence buying decisions for their firms. They comprise an 
important market for metals and metal products of almost every 
description. 

RESULT: Week after week, year after year, Business Week regularly 
carries more pages of metals advertising directed to business and 
industry than any other general-business or news magazine. For the 
sound reason that 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


These Metal-Producing Companies 
Advertise to Management in Business Week 


Acme Steel Co 

Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp 

Aluminum Co. of America 

Aluminum Import Corp 
Aluminium, Ltd.) 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co 

Armco Steel Corp 

Barium Steel Corp 

The Beryllium Corp. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Brainard Steel Co 
Sharon Steel Corp.) 

Bristol Brass Corp. 

Bundy Tubing Co. 

A.M. Byers Co 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Co 

The Carpenter Steel Co 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc 
Kennecott Copper Corp 

Claymont Stee! Products 
Colorado Fuel & tron Corp 

Cold Metal Products Co. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp 

Continental Copper & Steel 
Industries, Inc 

Copperweld Stee! Co 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 

The Eagle-Picher Co 

Federated Metals Div 
American Smelting & 
Refining Corp 

Follansbee Steel Corp 

General Metals Corp 
Enterprise Engine & 
Foundry Co 

Great Lakes Steel Corp 
National Steel Corp 

Harvey Aluminum Div 
Harvey Machine Co,, Inc 


' 


Inland Steel Co 

International Nickel Co., Inc 

International Steel Co 

Jessop Steel Co 

Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp 

Kennametal, Inc 

Kennecott Copper Corp 

Keokuk Electro- Metals Co 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co 

Lukens Steel Co 

The Malayan Tin Bureau 

Metal Carbides Corp. 

The Midvale Co 

National Bearing Div 
American Brake Shoe Co 

National Steel Corp 

Oliver tron & Steel Corp 

Pittsburgh Steel Co 

Republic Steel Corp 

Reynolds Metals Co 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc 

John A. Roebling’s Sons C« 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
Inland Steel Co 

Sharon Steel Corp 

Standard Pressed Steel Co 

Stoody Co 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Steel & Tube Div 

Truscon Steel Co 
Republic Steel Corp 

US. Steel Corp 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
Electromet Alloys & Metals 

Vanadium Corp. of America 

Wheeling Steel Corp 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Div 
Colorado Fuel & tron Corp 

Wolverine Tube Div 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 








No oil derricks on Fifth Avenue, 


no copper mines on Lower Broadway... but 


New 72-page statistical handbook 
Shows why New York Is 
America’s biggest industrial market 


What makes an industrial center? Is it smoke- 


stacks? Is it assembly lines? Is it streams of workers 
traveling to factories at dawn? 

Yes, all these things mark an industrial center. But 
there are many others, too, An office in New York 
employing only half a dozen people may be more 
important to you, an industrial advertiser, than a 
plant in Pittsburgh or Birmingham or Detroit 
employing thousands 

“New York: America’s Biggest Industrial Market,” 
a new 72-paye statistical handbook of New York 
just issued by The New York Times, reveals many 
“hidden” factors that make New York your most 
inviting industrial market if vou sell to industry. 
This study shows: 

. that the New York industrial area has over 
one-fifth of all U.S. manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Complete breakdown by types 
of industries is provided. But even more im- 
portant... 


. that many great industries have their main 
offices in New York where executive, finan- 


cial, planning, designing and engineering 
decisions are made that influence large-scale 
purchasing and industrial operations all over 
the country... 


. that New York is headquarters for America’s 
No. 1 industry —retailing . . . that it has im- 
portant concentrations of executive offices in 
these important fields: transportation, pub- 
lic utilities, mining and smelting, trade asso- 
ciations, public relations organizations, com- 
munications . . . all important customers for 
you. 

This book provides you with a complete statistical 
picture of New York as an industrial market .. . 
information never before compiled in one book 
.. 72 pages of facts and figures to help you make 
your advertising and marketing strategy more 
effective. 
You surely will want a copy of this revealing study. 
To get it, write on your business letterhead to 
Research Department, The New York Times, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


The New York Times 


For 34 years first in advertising in the world’s greatest industrial market 





anyone else, like dogs. But we no- 
ticed that traffic at least part of the 
time was heavier at the other end 
of the booth near an exhibit of bat- 
teries where several sales repre- 
sentatives were answering questions 
and talking to visitors. 

It was 1:20 p.m. as we passed 
along in aisles jammed with traffic. 
(The period between 1 and 2 p.m. 
was the peak traffic time on each 
day of the five-day show.) There 
in the midst of tumult was a haven 
of calm and quiet. The booth of 
Williford Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
manufacturer of pallets for stacking 
materials in singles units, was 
empty of visitors . . and of sales 
representatives. The company had 
sent only one representative to man 
the booth. We spied a handwritten 
note on the literature table, “Gone 
to lunch 1:15 p.m. Will be back 
shortly.” 

Twice within a minute, visitors 
stopped to pick up literature. We 
commented on this to a representa- 
tive in the adjoining booth. He was 
Bill McWade of Traffic Service 
Corp. “Want to know how to make 
them stop and pick up literature?” 
“Keep away from your 
rack. You 


he asked. 
literature scare “em 


away.” 


Earphones Go Over .. In addi- 
tion to television, another big tech- 
nical innovation in show exhibiting 
appears to be the use of earphones. 
As at Automatic, fleets of earphones 
were used at the exhibits of Union 
Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, O., and 
Westinghcuse. Earphones enable 
you to hear a demonstrator easily, 
and his voice doesn’t interfere with 
fellow salesmen in his own booth or 
others nearby. 

Entering Union Metal's big dis- 


play area, which was rimmed with 


24 upholstered metal chairs 
equipped with earphones, we counted 
22 persons and only two empty 
seats. A demonstrator with a lapel 
microphone was pointing out the 
sales features of Union’s equipment 

handling devices used on the 
front end of lift trucks in actual 
We spotted a Clark lift 
truck getting extra publicity for its 
manufacturer in the Union Metal 


operation 


demonstration. 
The earphones worked perfectly 
and the commentator’s sales mes- 


sage was clear and concise 

We fared less well at the West- 
inghouse display. 
in costumes something like a bell- 


Two pretty girls 


hop’s doing something like a soft 
shoe routine attracted us to the dis- 
play. Again, a counter with about 
15 seats equipped with earphones 
was enjoying a full house as a 
crowd of about 20 other show visi- 
tors stood and looked on. 

The performance ended and a 
uniformed “hostess” invited us to 
sit down at an earphone and “hear 
the next demonstration in several 
minutes.” We did. As the “soft 
shoe” routine got under way again, 
we heard what sounded like a take- 
off on a bad singing commercial, but 
the reception was so poor we 
couldn't quite hear enough to make 
sense. The girls “mouthed” their 
lines, while a recording delivered 
the sound through the earphones. 


Can You Really Sing It? .. 
The performance ended in two or 
As we left our ear- 
phone, another group of customers 


three minutes. 


sat down, filling all available chairs 
and earphones. Our verdict: an ef- 
fective crowd puller, spoiled partly 
by our defective earphone and part- 
ly by the doubt that singing com- 
mercials have much sales impact on 
materials handling equipment buy- 
ers. 

Cleveland Train & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., installed _ its 
Cleveland Tramrail, an 
crane, 12 or 15 feet above its booth 
Foot-high 
“Cleveland 


pended from the crane and circled 


overhead 


letters spelling out 
Tramrail” were sus- 
above the booth continuously, visi- 
ble from all sides. The exhibit was 
used earlier in at least one other 
show, and it’s still good. Its assets 


(1) movement that attracts atten- 


tion and (2) use of the product as 
an inseparable, unforgettable part 
of the exhibiting technique 

In a long, shallow and busy ex- 
hibit space, Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, used a miniature, work- 
it-yourself model of a Harnischfege 
crane. We stepped into a full-size 
cab complete with controls. As we 
worked the controls, we watched a 
miniature model respond out front 
As an exhibit technique, it’s a nat- 
ural. It’s not new, but it has ir- 
resistible appeal to all males (the 
same adult species who jam the toy 
departments at Christmas) and it 
demonstrates effectively what the 
equipment can do. We wonder why 


more exhibitors don’t use it 


Top Showmen.. Like Sid Bern- 
stein’s, our vote for the best show- 
manship and the hardest-selling ex- 
hibit goes to Automatic with its TV, 
“Lift-O-Vision” 

trailed very closely by Yale & 
Towne and Union Metal and the 
heavy traffic they pulled consistent- 


earphones and 


ly. 

Looking over the three reports of 
IM’s task force, we notice that the 
three reporters mention only 23 out 
of the 340 exhibitors in the show 
(not counting duplicate mentions). 
Certainly all of us saw many more 
than the number we mentioned 
but many exhibits simply weren't 
much worth talking about . . they 
weren t especially good, Ol especial- 
ly bad 

What this small total of exhibi- 
tors mentioned by us signifies, we're 
It could mean that 
Or that some 


not quite sure. 
the show was too big 
doing a_ good 


exhibitors weren't 


enough job. Or perhaps a reporter 
simply doesn’t react the same way 
as a buyer (we doubt this) 

There were certainly enough ex- 


hibits to keep the visitor busy for 





a day, and to exhaust him in five 
days 

As we departed at 5 p.m. . . clos- 
ing time .. we realized that one of 
the big, unsolved problems of show 


By the end of 


the day we observed that smiles 


exhibiting is fatigue. 


. for everyone alike 
Over all, 


came less easy 


It's a great medium 


Expect sales to hit 


By Charles Downes 


® soME 27,000 buyers came to the 
fifth Materials Show, 
looked over the industry's latest in 


Handling 


equipment, grumbled about tired 
feet and crowded hotel and dining 
accommodations . . and ended up 
buying or planning to buy a quarte1 
of a million dollars worth of equip- 
ment 

The latter 


estimate based on individual esti- 


figure is an over-all 


mates and sales of exhibitors at the 
show. Based on random conversa- 
tions with many exhibitors, the con- 
sensus appeared to be that results 
were worth the toil and trouble of 
planning and preparing an exhibit 

Show 


observed by this correspondent: 


highlights and_ sidelights 


1. Television is the promising, 
growing method of show exhibiting 

of getting bigger audiences for 
the live demonstrations on the floor 
of your exhibit Foremost among 
users at this show were Automatic 
Transportation Co., which supple- 
mented its lift truck demonstrations 
with TV showings on 15 TV sets at 
the rim of the Automatic booth and 
on other sets distributed throughout 
the hall, and Yale and Towne Mfg 
Co., which placed its TV cameramen 
in a huge Yale & Towne overhead 
crane to shoot demonstrations oc- 
cupying the entire stage of the 
Arena section of Exhibition Hall. 
More than 19,000 visitors sat on 
stage to witness Y&T demonstra- 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., scheduled demonstra- 
tions and TV broadcasts running for 


tions. 


hours at a time without let-up. 
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this show had the excitement of a 
circus. And undoubtedly, there’s no 
better way to get so many buyers 
together to look at your equipment 
and listen to what you want to say. 
But until show management and 
exhibitors can come up with a sure- 
fire foot balm, they won't have the 


thing perfected 


$250,000 . . 


as result of Philadelphia show 


2. Conveyors for leading box cars 
and trucks had greater emphasis at 
this show, but most conveyor ex- 
hibitors missed a bet. Frequently, 
they used only an unpainted card- 
board carton or no carton at all to 
“ride” the conveyor during demon- 
strations. Why not put different 
colored cartons aboard the moving 
conveyors to attract attention faster 
and better? 

3. One way to build a mailing list 
is to offer a trip to Bermuda or the 
cash equivalent to the lucky winne1 
of a drawing. Grand Specialties 
Co. did that and at the end of the 
five-day show had 20,000 names 
Five names were drawn each day, 
and the final winner was drawn on 
the last day, as part of the suspense- 
building technique. The company 
also gave away 100 pens and ash 
trays daily in the drawings. 

The idea pulled such heavy traf- 
fic that exhibitors in adjacen: booths 
complained that their show aisles 
were blocked by buyers trying to 
get into the drawing 
4. The larger booths with demon- 
strations were livelier and generally 
attracted more traffic than static 
booths. But an extra helpful factor 
might have been the seats provided 
for witnessing demonstrations 
and offering heavyweights a chance 
to take the load off their feet. The 
water-cooler-in-your-booth tech - 
nique pulled traffic, too 
5. Luncheon facilities at convention 
hall were overcrowded and inade- 
quate for crowds with money to 
spend, unable to spend it. 

6. Editorial coverage of the show 


was heavy 200 editorial repre- 


sentatives of industrial publications 
registered during first three days of 
show 

7. Chicago is only other city in 
country that can accommodate this 
show. Most other convention halls 
are unable to handle the floor load 
of heavy machines in operation. 

8. It was good pickings for early 
birds. Most exhibitors were late 
opening up and missed visitors com- 
ing through as the doors opened at 
10:30 a. m. each day. 





Pictures and pocket size 
put over Dravo sales story 


Two successful magazine tech- 


niques the pocket size and the 
picture-caption format .. have been 
used by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, in 
booklets telling the company’s sales 
story 

A pocket size (5x642”) 20-page 
booklet offers reproductions of 16 
Dravo ads directed to management, 
each promoting a_ single Dravo 
product or product line. 

Dravo's sales story is presented 
another way in a 52-page booklet, 
“Through the Camera’s Eye,” in 
which each page presents a bleed 
photograph with only a three-line 
caption insert to complete the story 
of a particular division or subsidiary 
and what it offers the customer. 

Dravo’s four divisions are con- 
tracting, engineering works, key- 
stone and machinery. Subsidiaries 
are Dravo-Doyle Co., Union Barge 
Line Corp., Charleroi Supply Co., 
Fullerton-Portsmouth Bridge Co 
and Southern Transfer Co. 


Training instructors like 
these unique wall charts 
Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Cin- 


cinnati, found schools and industrial 
instructors enthusiastic about its 
wall charts showing operating con- 
trols of its machines. 

Reason? The wall charts were 
made with a special plastic paper 
called Texo-Print, which in addi- 
tion to being extremely durable per- 
mits the instructor to mark on them 
with a soft wax crayon. 

The markings can be easily re- 
moved with cleaning tissue or a soft 
damp cloth. 





Busy oil men cannot possibly read even a few of the many oil 
magazines published today. But they have learned to concentrate 
their reading time in The Journal with full confidence that the 
Industry’s news happenings and technical developments will be 
there... presented in a fast modern tempo for easy reading. 
Advertisers, too, concentrate their advertising in The Journal in 
order to get the full impact of the leading paper (during 1952 
The Journal carried more pages of advertising than the next three 
oil papers combined). These advertisers practice the old adage 
which said: 

“One good idea pounded home with reason and 

consistency is as effective as a haymaker; but 

neither the boxer nor the advertiser succeeds 

with light jabs tossed everywhere.” 


PROVE IT YOURSELF. . . Mail to your own list (up to 500) . . 
your own letter asking questions on readership... have replies 
sent to you... tabulate the returns yourself... then bill The 
Journal . . . WE PAY THE COST. 


In The Journal, both readers and advertisers find the complete 
Industry presented; the magazine devcted to broadening the 
perspective of its readers and providing comprehensive equipment 
markets for its advertisers (not restricting them as magazines of 
partial industry scope must do). 


If there is a new development in pumping, or in instrumentation, 
in insulation, in mechanical drive, etc. . . . should not the entire 
Industry learn of it through the editorial and advertising pages 
of their business paper? Informing only a.portion of the Industry 
is to work an injustice toward both oil men and the creators of 
the new development. Is it any wonder that both reader and 
advertiser find it more profitable to concentrate in The Journal? 


Our Marke? Research Department, headed by 
a thoroughly ed mechanical eng 
equipment editor, will be glad to di 
application of your equipment in all segments 
of the Petroleum Industry, and help you to 
determine market potentials, etc 


“Concentrate your advertising in The Journal... CONCENTRATION GETS RESULTS” 


TULSA @ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ HOUSTON 


PITTSBURGH @ LOS ANGELES @ ENGLAND 
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ARDC is the nation’s 


The Mission of the Air Research and Development 
Command is to make certain that the United States 


Air Force is now, and will continue to be, equipped 





with the best planes, fuels, weapons, and techniques, 
that modern science can devise. How this Command 
is serving the nation will be reported by AVIATION 
WEEK, August 17, 1953. There is no more impor- 


tant subject today for Government, Industry or Mili- 























tary than the story of ARDC. In this Command rests 
the responsibility for present and future Air Power 
progress. 

Along with the ARDC issue will be a special 
report titled “Avionics in the Air Force”. This 
rapidly increasing, great, new Aviation market is 
indissolubly bound into Air Force Research and 
Development. Current problems and new techniques 
in communications, navigation, and fire control for 
high speed bombers, interceptors, and missiles will 
make for articles of absorbing interest to AVIATION 
WEEK subscribers. Within the limits of national se- 
curity, this full fledged, detailed report will unfold 
the picture of our progress and needs for future 
years. 

The ARDC issue will entail the most extensive 
traveling program for AviATION WEEK editors in 
our history. Special flights have already been made 





OYE OR a By 


answer to present and future air power progress 


to the 9 Major Centers, where briefivgs and staff 
meetings were held by the Command for the Avia- 
TION WEEK Editorial Group. Followup trips are 
now being made by Aviation WEEK editors on 
special assignment, revisiting each Center. 

For the information of advertisers, there will be 
no advance in advertising rates. You are urged to 
contact the Sales Manager, AVIATION WEEK, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York or write 
ARDC Issue Headquarters, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





Look for the August 17th, 
AVIATION WEEK issue 
for its extra editorial bonus 
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Merrill C. Wilcox 


He’s a top distributor man 


He says he “never learned to smile at the 
camera,” but that’s not necessary when you're 
as keen and as much in demand as a speaker: 
as is M. C. Wilcox, advertising manager, R. C 
Neal Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Wilcox is one of 
the few industrial admen active in industrial 
distributor organizations and is doing pioneet 
work in that field. He’s been an editor, an 
office manager and a school teacher. Mr. Wil- 
cox has been with the Neal Co. for 12 years. 


Robert P. Wagner 


He moves up fast 


Eleven years ago Robert P. Wagner landed a 
job in the advertising department of Westing- 
house Electric Corp. He made progress fast 
In seven years he became head of his depart- 
ment, with the title of industrial products ad- 


vertising and sales promotion manager. He 


has held the job for the past four years . . with 
responsibility for planning, creating and put- 
ting to work the advertising and sales promo- 
tion of 18 operating divisions. He’s also in de- 
mand these days as an outstanding speaker in 


his field. 
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Joe H. Serkowich 


His ads win prizes 


Joe Serkowich has been racking up honors 
for Le Tourneau-Westinghouse Co. . . and in- 
cidentally for himself ever since he became 
advertising manager of the Peoria company in 
January, 1950. He’s taken nine awards since 
that time, three of them at the NIAA confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh just a couple of weeks ago. 
Early in June Joe was named “Outstanding 
Young Advertising Man of 1952” by the Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Men of New York City. 


Alexander T. Bush 


Researcher, questioner and host 


A veteran market research man and a very 
good one, Alec Bush is known to marketing 
speakers far and wide for his penetrating ques- 
tions. In his own home town of Chicago, he’s 
also known as a genial host at meetings of the 
industrial group of the American Marketing 
Association. The AMA’s Chicago chapter has 
now elected him president. Currently, Alec 
heads up the commercial research department 
at Acme Steel Co. 





FIRST IN CIRCULATION — 


World Oil is first in circu- 
>» lation—more than 16,000 
among oil producing men. And that 


circulation pays off in advertising 
results. 


Here is a specialized paper, edited 
for a specialized audience. ‘This job- 
help magazine is first choice of execu- 
tives, producers, contractors, engineers, 
superintendents, foremen, geologists, 
purchasing agents and field workers. 
Remember that 930 of the men who 
buy or specify 98 of all oil field 
equipment read World Oil regularly. 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING VALUE 


Beam your sales message to the oil 
producing industry’s largest buying 
power audience. ‘To reach the billion- 
dollar-a-year oil equipment market, 
make World Oil your first advertising 


( ho ce. 


SEND NOW FOR new 1953 World 
Oil Market Data Booklet. Latest infor- 
mation on how, where and what to sell 
to this tremendous market. Address 
P.O. Box 2608, Houston, Texas. 


FIRST 
in 
advertising 


in oil FIRST value 
producing in 
circulation editorial 


She Holds Longest MANDUSTRY Seb lishers 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OFFICES: @ Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 @ New 
York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 @ Chicago (4), 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 @ Cleveland (10), 1010 
Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 @ Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 @ 
Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, Jefferson 
1219. 





ARE YOU MAKING 


17s WitH THES & 


ie > GROWTH BABIES ? 


‘The way the Chemical Process Industries have been whooping it up 


would make even the most conservative economist whistle. 


All manufacturing has been smashing records since the war, 

with an average annual increase of 5 percent. 

But every major industry of the CPI has topped this figure, 

with some segments climbing almost unbelievably. Antibiotics, for instance 
118 percent a year since 1945. Synthetic rubber, detergents and fibers 

all with annual production gains between 40 and 66 percent. 

And a dozen others that range from 11 to 23 percent. 


Here’s a market practically jumping right off the graph paper. 


Production value is up five times since 1940... 

it hit nearly $55 billion last year. 

Capital outlay for new plants and equipment was $7.5 billion in 1952 
is predicted to go-well above $6 billion this vear. 

Total investment for new capacity, power 

and raw materials in 1953 — over $39 billion. 


No wonder Life Magazine called the CPI 
. “anew keynote in the U.S. economy.” 
And no wonder CHEMICAL ENGINEERING needs the largest 
and best-balanced editorial team 
of any production magazine in the field 
... to give its 37,500 engineering-minded readers the applied technology 


they need to keep ahead of these great-growth industries. 


Bigger, bigger, bigger! Any way you measure it, 
vour CPI market is bigger. In dollars, products, plants 
. and engineering manpower, the growing army of chemical engineers 
that design, operate and maintain these plants. 
And more of them pay to read CHeMIcaL ENGINEERING 
than any other publication in the field. 
fre vou making the most of tt... to sell industry's fastest-moving market ? 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





dond tor these tools te 


ihaignainalin 


THE YEAR FOR DECISIONS ..... reprinted from 
March Cuemicat ENcingeniné. Here are the eco- 
nomics of the industry, the plant picture, profit 
pattern, and a look at product performance — paints, 
lime, fats and oils, pharmaceuticals, plastics — all 
the growth markets of the CPI. 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS . . . an 8-page report on the 
general production techniques, properties and uses 
of the newer fibers—with a comparison of viscose 
acetate and nylon against the newer synthetics 
Orlon, Dynel, V icara, Dacron, Acrilan, Saran. 


PETROCHEMICAL PROCESSES . . . a 20-page 
digest on petro-chemical technology, the glamour 
baby of the CPI, Today it’s building so fast it’s a 
problem in itself to keep up with new plants and 
products. This little handbook can be of tremen- 
dous help to you. 


WRITE TO CE’s RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
for copies for yourself (extras for your associates 
if you wish). Or give your CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
representative a call. He'll be glad to serve you 
carries other marketing helps, too. Remember 


he’s your service man, 
more engineering-minded production men read it .. . 


more advertisers invest more pages in it... 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





‘Deof’ Jackpot. . | 


What's new in merchandising? 


® A MERCHANDISING PLAN that sells 
a manufacturers’ products by build- 
ing dealer business wound up _ in 
June with “Doof” month. 

“Doof” month more properly 
called Get-the-Dents-Out-of-Your- 
Fenders month was originated 


Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul manu- 


last year by 


facturer of tape, abrasives and other 
auto refinishing materials 

The sales problem was this: sur- 
veys showed that a third of the 25,- 
600,000 postwar cars needed body 
work, that most new-car owners 
wanted the work done but had to 
be reminded, and that too few shops 
were reminding them 

The business was there for the 
asking but how could a supplie: 
help the shops ask for it? 

The answer was “Doof” month, 
conceived as a service program for 
the industry as a whole, to be fi- 
nanced and directed by the 3M 
company. The unusual factor was 
that 3M doesn’t repair fenders at 
all. It only sells the tape and other 
materials used in refinishing dam- 
aged fenders. But by stimulating 
the dealers’ business in fender re- 
pair service, 3M’s sales of the mate- 


rials used increased automatically 
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And the dealers appreciated a help- 
ing hand from a supplier 

Results were so strong a year ago 
that the 
again in June. 


program was repeated 

“Doof” strategy was simple: (1) 
remind the public to get dents and 
scratches repaired (2) remind body 
shops to ask for the business at 
every opportunity 

The “month” aspect of the idea 
has advantages. It (1) permits na- 
tional publicity in the name of the 
“month,” (2) 35.000 body 


shops together in a single campaign 


joins 


and (3) promotes further activity 
by the body shops in the form of 
local advertising, estimate tags and 
instructions to service salesmen to 
give more attention to refinishing 

Two methods were suggested to 
remind the motorist of any scratches 
or dents his car might have. The 
methods were local advertising and 
quick 


came into the shop (fender shop o1 


inspection of all cars that 


general service and gas station). 
Most emphasis was placed on the 

second method inspecting cars 

“Walk 


every car note any 


that came into the shop 
around 
scratches or dents and tell the 
customer about them,” 3M told its 


dealers. “The business is that easy 
sn” 
Was the 


34,600 shops that participated in the 


company right? The 


program last year boosted body 
business during June by 25° to 
400°; and by sums up to $1,000 per 
deale} In fact, the campaign was 
so successful for many of the shops, 
that they continued it throughout 
the year 

Kits of advertising materials were 
provided for all participating deal- 
ers. Each kit included advertising 
mats for local newspapers, radio 
scripts, a 16%%x22%%” and a huge 
47x70” “Doof” 


postcards for free auto body inspec- 


poster on month, 
tion, special estimate tags, red-and- 
white “Doof” month buttons and a 
35x45” wall chart showing steps in 
a typical refinishing procedure 
Using the suggestions and the 
kits, many dealers achieved unex- 
pectedly high results. For example, 
last year the “walk-around” tech- 
nique alone boosted body business 
from 100 to 300 jobs a month for one 
New Orleans dealer 
In Yonkers, N. Y., 
used the imprinted business-getter 
post cards obtained $400 extra busi- 


a dealer who 


ness during June after a_ single 
mailing of 400 postcards 

“Doof” month was repeated this 
year because 83° of the shops who 
participated in the 1952 campaign 
asked for it 
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FROM MICROMETERS 
TO MACHINE TOOLS... 








Photo Courtesy The Cross Company 


His Influence 
Goes All The Way! 











From machine tools to micrometers from magnets to motors. Roughly, that’s 

the range of the tool engineer's influence. There's hardly a product manufac 

tured that a tool engineer doesn’t play some part in. In most cases, he’s in 

a dustry’s No. | man when it comes to specifying products and processes of 

f we ALL types. You'll find he is a member of the American Society of Tool Engi 
neers and regularly reads THE TOOL ENGINEER magazine. 


ITS INFLUENCE GOES ALL THE WAY, TOO... 


In reaching the nation’s tool engineers, that is. For serving the growing pro 
fession of tool engineering is the exclusive function of THE TOOL ENGINEER 
Its written by tool engineers. for tool engineers. Its readers, because their 
range of influence in industry is so broad, must keep pace with everything 
that’s new. That's why the editorial coverage in their magazine is so broad 

° why the advertising pages are relied UPON as Hew idea SOUrCEeS, There are 
22.928 tool engineers who WANT to know about YOUR product! 


Remember — someone is selling 


YOUR type of product through. . . Se qj iyi) | 


Publication of the E non 
American Society of Tool Engineers whey ioe ox ot 
ASTE Building 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 
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lication competition. The awards 


44 awards go to business Paper... resented by SR. Bernstein, 


editorial director of IM, at its NIAA 


editors as content improves conference suite at the Hotel Wil- 


liam Penn. 





® FOURTEEN national business pub- The winners were selected by a 
lications received bronze plaques jury of 23 judges including adver- 
from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for out- tising and sales executives, plant 
standing editorial achievements at superintendents and chief engineers, 
the annual conference of the Na- typographers and designers. 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- The annual IM competition is de- 
ciation signed to encourage higher editorial 
The plaques and 29 certificates of standards and to honor editorial 
merit went to winners of INDUSTRIAL achievement by business publica- 





MARKETING S annual business pub- tions. 
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K. B. Barnes 


a OS 


E. W. Mayo, Jr. 


B. Wilkin (2) 
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The consensus of the judges was 


that business publications have 
shown great strides editorially but 
that some still have a way to go. 
Their comments are typified in the 


following statements: 


Industrial panel . . William Col- 
lins, director of advertising, Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh, said: “As for the 
quality of the entries, I was very 
much impressed with some of them 
and almost a little shocked at oth- 
ers.” As to the less qualified pub- 
“Either their 


lications, he said: 


etind 


scope is limited or they are too 
pressed with other jobs to present 
their story in good form.” 

He paid tribute to the excellence 


3e- 


of architectural publications: “I 
ing masters of layout, design, and 
showmanship, they had a tendency 
to overpower and overshadow a 
great many other worthwhile en- 


tries.” 
Plaque and certificate winners: 


Industrial papers 


Best series of articles 





Plaque winner 


Iron Age .. N 


Certificates 
Machine Design . . 


Architectural Record . . N« 


exe 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 


Power .. N 
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Award of Merit—outstanding origi- Award of Merit—outstanding graph- 
nal research—‘‘Motels,”’ March 1950. ic presentation—‘‘Vacation House 
in Oregon,” July 1951 issue. 
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First Award—best graphic presen- 
tation—"‘Architecture in Hawaii,” 
October and November 1950 issue. 
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Award of Merit—outstanding series 
of articles—‘‘Philosophy of Archi- 
tecture’ (1951). 























First Award—best single issue — 
October 1950 issue featuring ‘‘Men- 
tal Hospitals and Schools.” 
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| Award of Merit—outstanding single 


issue—the June 195] issue featur- 
ing “Schools and School Practice.” 
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Certificate of Excellence —outstand- 
ing graphic presentation — October 
1951 issue. 


Nine of these 22 editorial awards have come to 
Architectural Record in the 
including seven awards in Industrial Marketing's 


past two years... 


Annual Business Paper Editorial Achievement 
Competition. 

Vo magazine has ever duplicated the Record’ s 
record of two first awards and five awards of merit 
in two consecutive vears in Industrial Marketing’ s 
fourteen-year-old business paper editorial competition, 

These many editorial awards strongly confirm 
the judgment of... 


e Architects and engineers who have steadily voted 


Architectural Record their preferred magazine in 40 
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Award of Merit—outstanding origi- 
nal research—‘‘Next Year's Boom 
Will Be Different,’’ November 1950. 
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Certificate of Excellence—outstand- 
ing graphic presentation May 
1952 issue. 


fev Cdteval Crelloree. | 


out of 51 readership studies sponsored by building 
product: manufacturers and agencies (including 


a eleven surveys since January 1952) and... 

e Advertisers of building products who year 
after year place more pages of advertising in 
Architectural Record than in any other architee- 
tural magazine—over 50% more pages in 1952 
and thus far in 1953! 
and engineers 

You ll reach 
at the lowest cost per page per 


Put the workbook of architects 
to work for your sales force now. 
more architects 
thousand, And your coverage of over 85% of 
all architect-engineer-tiesigned building is docu- 


mented by Dodge Reports, 


F.w. DODGE 
119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
LOngacre 3-0700 
CORPORATION 


Architectural 
Record 2.23 


active architect 
and engineer” 












*1952: Architectural Record, 2,817 pages; second 
magazine, 1,834 pages. First quarter 1953: 

Architectural Record, 720 pages; second magazine, 
414 pages. Source: Industrial Marketing. 











employe communications 


public relations 


by Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons 


on company match books 


MATCH BOOKS SPEAK 
TO EMPLOYEES 


Novel Medium... Match | 
ippeared at re Amer 


i 


® IN THE INVENTIVE world of em- 
ployer-employe communication, the 
fabricators of messages are con- 
stantly on the alert for new tools 
and new languages. A year ago, 
when the good work of the Adver- 
tising Council in fostering activity 
at the polls was in progress, the 
country was smothered under book 
matches. These simple little de- 
vices carried the word that people 
should get out and vote 

The result of these friendly little 
suggestions are by now well estab- 
And something that, in ad- 
dition, seems quite well established 


lished. 


is the fact that, as mechanisms of 
influence, book matches are items 
that communicators should’ be 
thinking about. The Match Indus- 
try Information Bureau feels that 


96 / industrial Marketing 


industry might do well to listen to 
what it has to say, particularly with 
regard to selling safety to employes 
Old hands in the employe relations 
business, aware of the deaf ear that 
employes turn to safety material, 
feel the Bureau may have a point. 
According to the Bureau, match 
books were first used as a medium 
of employe communications by tele- 
phone companies on the Pacific 
Coast, early in World War II. The 
idea seemed to be that smokers 
would have before them a constant 
reminder of the need for recruit- 
ment and that . . as employes of the 
‘phone companies they would be 
prodded to mention these manpow- 
er and womenpower shortages to 
friends. The plan worked well 
The safety match book appears to 
be doing its best job in the field of 
safety, aithough in New York City 
the Consolidated Edison Co. uses 
them to carry factual business in- 
formation about the company, 
through its 30,000 employes to the 


general public 


They Answer Gripes . . Here is 
what Ray Martin, the company’s 
advertising manager, has to say 
about the value of this intriguing 
new medium: “Friends and neigh- 
bors of a man or woman who works 
for a utility always bring up their 
gripes during the course of a social 
affair,” he explains. “Usually our 
peovle have no ready answer. So 
their friends think the company is 
covering up something. <A _ secre- 
tarv in our executive offices gave 
us the idea of using match books to 


Industry’s relations with 
Employes/Stockholders 
Distributors/Suppliers 


Neighbors 





help our people answer complaining 
neighbors. She put the suggestion 
in our suggestion box. Now we 
give out 20,000 match 
month, through the cafeterias and 
cigar stands of our installations.” 
The Consolidated Edison match 


books 


every few weeks 


books a 


with changes of design 
. give figures on 
the company’s expenditures for 
smoke control, for plant expansion 
and for tax payments to city, state 
They 


compare present rates to those of 


and federal governments. 
the past (the figures are favorable) 
and describe different benefits ac- 
cruing to employes. 

At the Geo. D. Roper Corp. plant 
in Rockford, Ill., the gas range and 
rotary pump manufacturer not only 
provides book matches for its visi- 
tors in the reception room, but due 
to Robert Heinold, Roper’s office 
manager and one of the officers of 
the Credit Union, carries the credit 
union message to its employes. 

“We placed an order for book 
matches,” Heinold says, “and soon 
after they were distributed around 
the shop, we began to note an in- 
creased interest in the Credit Union. 
The Credit Union is administered 
entirely by employes. We were 
able to outline the benefits of mem- 
bership on the covers of the match 
books and the employe members 
themselves aided in their distribu- 
tion. It’s a good form of communi- 
cation.” 


Match Book Contest . . National 
Lead uses contest devices to stimu- 
late interest in the match books. To 
make sure they would be read care- 
fully, Mr. Fiock had an imprint of 
one of the six letters of the word 
“safety” hidden beneath the tab of 
match splints. Prizes were awarded 
to employes who assembled a set 





These 14 manufacturers of 
electric motors advertised 
in STEEL during 195? 


Hf your product belongs in metalworking... 


your advertiging belongs in 


More electric motors are sold to the 
metalworking industry every year than to 
any other industrial market. Every one of 
the more than 17,000 plants reached by 
STEEL is a quantity buyer of motors 
either as a Component in the machinery 
they produce or for replacement in thei 
own production equipment. And that's 
why STEEL is the logical choice as the 
hasic paper to reach the $111 billion metal- 
working industry. STEEL + Penton Building 
Cleveland 143, Ohio 


MANAGEMENT 


You advertise in STEEL to reach 


all four buying influences 
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Typical Re mington Rand binders 
tailored to users’ requirements. To 
appreciate them fully, you'd have to 
esce them in their actual rich color 
and texture. 


ANOTHEe 
R Han 
PBOOx 
For 
: MANACEMENy vs 
beonings, 
ve 42. 
3 areal 


free IDEAS TO HELP YOU INCREASE SALES 


Phone or write today for your free copy of this and development. Improved locking and unlocking 
new Remington Rand catalog “Binders That Build nechanisms, for instance, to make sheet changing 
Business.” It’s packed with facts, ideas and sug- ‘asier... superior styling and handsome cover 
gestions for making your product literature and materials that form a background worthy of your 
ales presentations more effective, more resultful. inest products... and the exclusive “Rem-Bossed 
In this fully illustrated 40-page book, you'll also Process” that personalizes your binders with beau- 
get the full story on important new binder design tifully clear reproductions of your logotypes, 

improvements resulting from years of research trademarks or corporation seal. 
Don't miss this opportunity to learn what’s 


. newest and best in the field. Send in the coupon. 
Remington Rend Car. For free copy of Catalog LL-234, visit your nearest 
Management Controls Reference Library 


Boom 2000. SUS Fourth Ave. New York 10 Remington Rand Business Equipment Center, or 


write to Management Controls Reference Library, 


Room 2909. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Remington. Prand 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


Kindly send free copy of “Binders That Build Bus 
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of books spelling out the word. The 
contest device is used also by Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, 
Colo., where R. R. Williams, head of 
the plant's general safety committee 
of employes, had 50,000 match books 
given out with pay checks. Those 
who assembled complete sets spell- 
ing out the word “safety” received 
two free tickets to a local movie. 

The scoffers might remark: “A 
match book is a match book. How 
can it possibly affect a safety rec- 
ord?” Well, probably no one can 
prove that it does directly affect it, 
but the experience of Colorado Fuel 
& Iron has some interest even for 
the skeptics: because of the hidden 
letter in each match book and the 
fact that an employe was exposed 
to the book’s message, the books 
had a higher-than-normal reader- 
ship. Because of this . . and of other 
phases of the safety program, of 
course . . the CF&I record of acci- 
dent frequency at the end of last 
year was 2.0. The accident fre- 
quency for the steel industry at the 
time averaged 6.0. Anyone would be 
naive to credit match beoks with 
such a record, but it is not impos- 
sible that these pithy little messages 
had something to do with it. 

The Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
distributed 60,000 match books dur- 
ing their “No Accident Month,” as 
a part of their total program, with 
similar good results. 

Does the little book match have 
any additional uses in the field of 
employer-employe communication? 
The market is both green and new, 
but certainly the match book en- 
trepreneurs could make no mistake 
in examining closely some of the 
materialistic headaches of factory 
life, and applying its aspirins to- 
ward their cure. 
today, absenteeism is a staggering 
problem. It seems entirely possible 
that employes could be reminded 
.. pleasantly but firmly . . that stay- 
ing on the job is a sound idea. 


In many plants 


Plants suffer from waste of ma- 
terials and maltreatment of machin- 
With all the 
hollering on the part of supervisors, 
the evils persist. It might be that a 
pointed little campaign on conser- 
vation might reach the cigarettes 


ery and equipment. 


and the consciousness of the evil- 
doers. It would be worth a try. 


Employes stumble through their 


productive lives deaf and blind to 
the product. Why not product ad- 
vertising, slanted to employe inter- 
ests, on book matches? The copy 
needn't be strong on sell; it can be 
lively and human, and it can spur a 


pride in product. 


A book match is certainly the 
smallest of all the devices of com- 
munication. But if you're in the 
field of communication and accord- 
ingly employe-conscious, the poten- 
tials of the medium reach right up 
and grab you by the collar 





Communications man of the month 


He proves to scoffers that employes 


want company news, not gossip alone 


Mr. G 
Pittehuralk 
rittspburgn riate Gidss 


uy Berghoff.. 
® A FEW MONTHS ago, the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers issued 
a large and impressive study of the 
readership, penetration and read- 
ability of seven leading employe 
publications. The digging was deep 
and the findings are significant 

For the first time, a project has 
been undertaken to determine how 
thoroughly employes read employe 
publications, how effective they are 
in meeting rumors and correcting 
misinformation, how much of eco- 
nomics is understood by those who 
read these journals as contrasted 
with those who don’t, and what and 
why people read certain types of 
material. 

The 110-page volume which em- 


braces this information is laudable, 
but what is more laudable still is 
the virtually single-handed accom- 
plishment of the man who engi- 
neered the project. He is Guy Berg- 
hoff, director of public relations and 
advertising of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 
Berghoff, 
charge of communications at Pitts- 
burgh Plate, 
hausted by the excess of banal chit 


Some years ago Mr. 
who has _ supervisory 


found himself ex- 
chat in company periodicals. 

He declared himself in favor of 
an editorial reformation in the field 
of communication, and he set to 
work with the pruning shears on his 
own company’s magazine. He was 
able to prove, in a comparatively 
short time, that the social comings- 
and-goings of workers hold no ex- 
clusive attraction for employe read- 
ers; that employes are interested in 
such matters as the company busi- 
ness and how it’s going. To appeal 
to the varied tastes of the employes, 
he arranged for a palatable journal- 
istic brew of personnel news, com- 
pany business and human interest 
features 

More companies than one can 
followed the 


Where the scoffers five years ago 


count have pace. 
were chanting that you couldn't in- 
duce employes to read about com- 
pany business, and that they would 
settle for nothing but a full, com- 
plete diet of keyhole comment about 
today they acknowledge 
It took a 
lot of courage, a violent break with 


employes, 
that they were wrong. 


tradition and a guy named Berghoff 
to do the job 





TO GET INTO THE PLANT, 


What’s the toughest job your indus- 
trial salesmen have to do? 


For most salesmen, it’s the job of seeing and 

selling the men in charge of operation in a 

America’s industrial plants—The Plant F WCE PRESIDENT 
Operating Group. Yet this same group is .. ? a cherge of OPERATIONS 
rated “most important in buying” for most 4 ; po ee 

manufacturers of equipment, supplies and 


materials. 


That’s why more and more industrial adver- 
tisers are counting on FACTORY for the big 
job of making contact with the Plant Oper- 
ating Group. For FACTORY has more Plant 
Operating readership than any other indus- - 


trial magazine. os conen 
rial magazine PRODUCTION CONTROL , 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


ABD @ 


The Plant Operating Group 
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advertising 


in business 





June /volume 4.2% (in pages) over 1952 


volume 
papers 


pagechange “°%o change 





04 


Total 36,367 34,905 


Year to Date /volume 4.5% (in pages) over 1952 


1953 1952 


pagechange °% change 





Industrial 
Product News 
Trade 

Class 

Export 

Total 


217,863 208,417 


Pages to date 
1953 1952 


June pages 


Industrial group 1953 1952 


R24 + 4, 


Industrial group 


274 publications gain 4.5% 
in first half of 1953 


® ADVERTISING VOLUME for the first 
half of 45°, (9,446 
pages) over 1952, reports to IM by 
274 publications show. The increase 
for the month of June was 4.2% or 
1,462 June 1952. For 
the same period last year, an in- 
crease of 12.2 or 22,157 pages was 
reported by 263 publications. 

Some 167 industrial papers showed 


1953 increased 


pages over 


an increase of 961 pages (4.3%) in 
June over last year and the class 
publications again headed the list 
with an increase of 232 pages or 
8.3°7 over June 1952. Product news 
was up 102 pages (3.5%) for June 
and trade publications increased 181 
pages (3.4%) in June. The 18 ex- 
port papers reporting again showed 
a drop of 14 pages (1.2%) below 
June 1952. 

The for the 
month period seemed to be upward 
with industrial up 4°, product news 
up 6.4%, trade publications up 4.4% 
and the class group up 9.3%. Ex- 
port papers showed a decrease of 
75 pages (1.1%) below the first six 
months in 1952. 


general trend six 


Pages to date 
1953 1952 


June pages 
1953. 1952 








Aero Digest 

Aeronautical Engineering Review 

Air Force 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

Arts & Architecture 

Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 

Aviation Age 

Aviation Week 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 

Bedding 

Better R 

Boxboard C 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Re 

Bus Transportation 

Butane-Propane News 

Butter, Cheese & Milk 
Journal 

Canner (w.) 

Ceramic Industry 


Aviation (bi-w 
Brewer 

Builder 

City 

Dyest iff Rey rte 
Machinist (bi-w.) 


ads 
ntainers 


Produ 


Chemical & Engineering bh 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Proces 
Chemical Week 
Civil Engineering 
; al A 7e 
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Steady growth in advertising volume is proof that a publication is 
serving its advertisers well. The list of advertisers in ACP regionals is 
the ‘Blue Book”’ of the construction equipment industry. All fields of 
equipment and materials are represented . . . and the leaders of 
every field use the pages of ACP magazines. 


TO THE 


CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


An average of 175 consistent advertisers 
used 17,163 pages of ACP magazines to 
carry their message to the heart of the 
market. 


Advertising volume in Associated Construction Publications hit 
new heights last year. These figures are presented as proof that adver- 
tisers to the construction industry get their biggest dollar buy in ACPI 


The returns from these ads repaid the 
$1,898,842 investment they represented. 
Dealer faith in their regional construction 
paper is shown by the 3,724 pages that 
they ran to let the construction man know 
where to buy. 


For complete information on any or all 
the ACP publications, write to Gordon 
Anderson, Sec’y., 1022 Lumber Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


*Figures compiled from publication rec- 
ords for one year ending June 30, 1952. 


EDITORIAL 


4,547 Job and Equipment Pic- 
tures; 1,067 pages of Literature 
Offerings, New Equipment, Deal- 
erand Manufacturer News; 2,180 
pages of Local Job Stories; 9,263 
pages of Bids Wanted and 
Awarded; 2,745 pages of Bid 
Advertising. 


19 Editors; 62 Field Editors and 
Reporters; 47 News Editors; 237 
Correspondents; 38 Photograph- 
ers — all trained to see and say 
the things in which construction 
men are interested -- experts in 
the history, methods and prob- 
lems of the market. 


CIRCULATION 


23,412 Contractors; 25,019 Pub- 
lic Officials; 1,627 Material Pro- 
ducers; 2,658 Engineers; 5,898 
Dealers, Salesmen, Operators, 
Schools and Miscellaneous Sub- 
scribers — all people who have 
an active part in the construction 
industry . . . people who buy! 


Construction Bulletin 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


‘onstruction Di 
ote 6, ha. 


Constructioneer 
South Orange, N. J. 


Construction News Monthly 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Dixie Contractor 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Michigan Conttactor & Builder 
Detroit 26, Mich, 


Mid-West Contractor 
Kansas City, 13, Mo. 


Mississippi Valley Contractor 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


New England Construction 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Texas Contractor 
llas, Texas 


Western Builder 
Milwavi2¢e 2, Wis. 
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regardless of title 
Mill&Factory serves the men your 


THE MEN BEHIND THESE STENCILS MEAN 








salesmen must see to sell! 


ORDERS FOR YOU 





Despite the wide variety of titles, the men behind these stencils 
have one thing in common: they are all industrial executives who 
decide what and where to buy for industry. 


SSLELELEEEE EES Gila. HOW TO IDENTIFY THESE MEN 
— EEE mr Your salesmen know it isn’t easy to identify these men. Titles 
WALES ELLE: xe *”Tit are of little help. Not only do titles vary from plant to plant and 
Oy a tee Pe a ie from industry to industry ... but very often titles and buying in- 
A At - ae ™ YP fluence simply do not go together. That’s why your salesmen go 
* i ° ie behind the titles, making repeated personal calls, to find the right 
ay combination of key executives in every plant they sell to. 


A BASIC SALES-CONTACT PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO CIRCULATION 


MILL & FACTORY uses this same sound sales-contact principle to 
build and maintain its circulation. A nation-wide staff of 1,645 
industrial sales engineers hand-picks every MILL & FACTORY 
reader. Only after repeated sales calls have proved that a man 
exerts strong buying influence is he added to the MILL & FACTORY 
circulation list. And every copy going to these men is paid for. 

Thus MILL & FACTORY carries your advertising message directly 
to the right combination of industrial executives—regardless of 
title... the same men your salesmen must see to sell. And a day- 
to-day check keeps this buying combination up-to-date. 


BULLS-EYE COVERAGE PROVED BY ACTUAL TEST 


Industrial marketers have proved the strength of MILL & 
FACTORY’s unique circulation method for themselves by surveys on 
their own salesmen’s call lists. They found 
that MILL & FACTORY reaches the men their 
salesmen must see to sell. Further — these 
surveys show that a large proportion of 
these MILL & FACTORY readers of proved 
buying power are not reached by any other 
one industrial magazine. 

You owe it to yourself to get full facts 
on this unique circulation plan — ask your 
MILL & FACTORY representative. 
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NOT ALL 
production 


MAS 


production 


it isn’t mass production if it isn’t 


REPETITIVE, CONTINUOUS, and 
VOLUME 


only ONE business magazine devotes 
ALL of its pages and coverage to 
this big buying field — 


PRODUCTION 


ENGINEERING & MANAGEMENT 


Bramson Publishing Co., P.O. Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


“America's Mass Coming in January! 
Production 

Metalworking Sth ANNUAL 
Authority” AUTOMOTIVE ISSUE 


Forms close December 1 









f ALABAMA 


Birmingham 
W. S. Murphey Co. (Flow) 
Safety Engineering & Supply 
Co. (0. H.) 
~~ Welding Supply Co. (1. & 
») 
Charles F. Wheelock & Associ- 


ates (A. H.) 
Refrigeration Supplies Distributor 
a. & W.) 


Gadsden 
Post Welding Supply Co. (1. & 
Ww.) 


Mobile 
Enochs Sales Co 


Sheffield 
Post Welding Supply Co. (1. & 
Ww.) 


(C. R.) 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford 


Gibson-Enginewing Co. (A. H.) 
Austin-Hastings Co., Inc. (1. & 
Ww.) 


North Haven 
Resco, Inc, (C. R.) 


Alfred B. King Co. (Flow) 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 

Walter C. Stich Co 
White Star Sales Corp 
Graves, Inc. (C. R.) 


(Flow) 
(0. H.) 


Miami 
Kennerk Welding Supply Co. (1. 
&W 


) 
Graves Refrigeration Co. (C. R.) 


Tampa 
Graves Bros. Refrigeration Sup- 
plies (C ) 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 

W. S. Murphey Co. (Flow) 

Pye-Barker Welding Supply Co. 
a. & W. 


Henry V. Dick & Co. (C. R.) 
Graves Refrigeration, Inc. (C. R.) 


Athens 
Welding Gas Products Co. (1. & 
WwW. 





GEORGIA (Con't) 

Augusta 

Graves Refrigeration, inc. (C. R.) 
Columbus 

Graves Refrigeration, Inc. (C. R.) 
Macon 

Graves Refrigeration, Inc. (C. R.) 
Savannah 


Bay Supply Co. (1. & W.) 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 

Madden Equipment Co. (Flow) 

Protective Equipment inc. (0. 
H.) 

Robert W. Hoffman Co., Inc 
(lt. & W.) 

F. G. Squire Co. (1. & W.) 

Walter Norris Engineering Co 


(A. H.) 
The Harry Alter Co. (C. R.) 


Rockford 

Gustave A. Larson Co. (C. R.) 
INDIANA 

Elkhart 

Mittler Supply, Inc. (1. & W.) 


Evansville 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co. (C. R.) 


Fort Wayne 


Materials Handling Equipment 
Corp. (Flow) 
F. H. Lamjsenkamp Co. (C. R.) 


Geary 


Calumet Welders Supply inc 
(. & W.) 


Indianapolis 


Handling Equipment 
. Inc. (Flow) 
Tec Engineering Co. (A. H.) 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co. (C. R.) 


Materials 


Logansport 


Tec Engineering Co. (A, H.) 


Muncie 


Tec Engineering Co. (A. H.) 


INDIANA (Con't) 

South Bend 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Corp. (Flow) 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co. (C. R.) 

Mittler Supply, Inc. (1. & W.) 


Terre Haute 
Hobart Distributing Co. (1. & 
Ww.) 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville 


Bohnert Equipment Co. (Flow) 
Henry M. Wood Co. (A. H.) 
Williams & Co. (C. R.) 


Paducah 
Henry A. Petter Supply Co. (1 
& W.) 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

H. B. Brown Co. (Flow) 

Southern Oxygen Co. (1. & W.) 

Roche & Hull, Inc. (C. R.) 

Ellicott City 

Colliflower, Inc. (A. H.) 

Salisbury 

Roche & Hull, Inc. (C. R.) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Lee H. Long Associates, Inc 
(Flow) 

Gibson Engineering Co. (A. H.) 

A. E. Borden Co., inc. (C. R.) 


Cambridge 
Austin-Hastings Co., Inc. (1. & 
Ww.) 


Fall River 
Corp Brothers (1. & W.) 


Melrose 

Davis Emergency Equipment Co. 
(0. H.) 

New Bedford 

Corp Brothers (1. & W.) 


Springfield 


C. P. Payson Co. (C. R.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS (Con't) 
Worcester 

Austin-Hastings Co. Inc. (1. & 
Ww.) 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 


Material 
(Flow) 

The Boyer Campbell Co. (0. H.) 

Welding Sales & Engineering Co 
a. & W.) 

J. N. Fauver Co., Inc. (A. H.) 

J. George Fischer & Sons, Inc. 
(C. R.) 


Handling Sales Corp. 


Flint 
Rapids Handling Equipment 
Inc. (Flow) 


oO 


0., 


Grand Rapids 
Rapids Handling Equipment Co., 
Inc. (Flow) 


Harris Supply Co. (C. R.) 


Jackson 
J. George Fischer & Sons, Inc 
(Cc. R.) 


Kalamazoo 
Harris Supply Co. (C. R.) 
Lansing 


Harris Supply Co. (C. R.) 


Saginaw 
J. George Fischer & Sons, Inc 
(C. R.) 


Spring Lake 


Rapids Handling Equipment 
Inc. (Flow) 


o 


0 


NEW JERSEY 


East Orange 


Notte Safety Appliances Co. (0. 
H.) 


Maplewood 
Compressed Air Products (A. H.) 


Newark 

A. A. Moore (Fiow) 
Charles W. Krieg Co. (1. & W.) 
Nutley 

H. W. Stoddard & Sons (Flow) 


ay 
reasons why 





NEW JERSEY (Con’t) 


Trenton 
The Battershy Co. (A. H.) 


Vineland 


Southen Oxygen Co. (1. & W.) 


NEW YORK 


Albany 
R. D. Marshall & Co. (C. R.) 


Buffalo 

Dow & Co., Inc. (Flow) 

American Allsafe Co., Inc. (0 
H.) 

Rodgers Welding Supply (1. & 
Ww.) 

Jordan Supply Co., Inc. (C. R.) 


Long Island City 
Pres-O-Sales & Service, Inc. (1 
& W.) 


New York City 


A. A. Moore (Flow) 

McKinney Welding Supply Co. 
(i. & W.) 

Compressed Air Products (A. H.) 

Aetna Supply Co. (C. R.) 

Neilson Hydraulic Equipment Inc. 
(A. H.) 


Rochester 

Dow & Co., Inc. (Flow) 

American Allsafe Co., Inc. (0. 
H.) 

Jackson Welding Supply Co., Inc. 
(I. & W.) 


Jack J. Kolberg Co. (A. H.) 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Supply Co. (Flow) 


OHIO 


Akron 
Acme Safety Products Co. (0 
H.) 


Cincinnati 

The Busch-Lawrence Co. (Flow) 
Williams & Co. (0. H.) 
Williams & Co. (1. & W.) 
Henry M. Wood Co. (A. H.) 
Williams & Co. (C. R.) 


Cleveland 


Nook & O'Neill, Inc. (Flow) 
Williams & Co. (0. H.) 
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OHIO (Con’t) 


Cleveland 


Williams & Co. (1. 
S. G. Morris (A. H.) 
Williams & Co. (C 


Columbus 


Edward J. Sherry Co. (Flow) 
Williams & Co. (0. H.) 
Williams & Co. (1. & W.) 
Henry M. Wood Co. (A. H.) 
Williams & Co. (C. R.) 


Dayton 


The Busch-Lawrence Co. (Flow) 
J. N. Fauver Co. (A. H.) 


Henry M. Wood Co. (A. H.) 


Toledo 


Ralph Shawaker Co. (Flow) 

Acme Safety Products Co. (0 
H.) 

Williams & Co. (0. H.) 

Welder Service Co. (1. & W.) 

Williams & Co. (1. & W.) 

Williams & Co. (C. R.) 


Youngstown 
S. G. Morris (A. H.) 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 


Larson Supply Co. (C. R.) 


Bethiehem 

Autolift Accessory & Enyineering 
Co. (Flow) 

Erie 


American Allsafe Co., Inc. (0 


) 
Boyd Welding Co. (1. & W.) 


Harrisburg 
Refrigeration Supply Co. (C. R.) 


Kingston 


Autolift Accessory & Engineering 
Co. (Flow) 


Philadelphia 


Fred Hill & Son (Flow) 

Industrial Products Co. (0. H.) 

' a a gh Equipment 
Inc. (1. & W.) 

Southern Oxygen Co. (1. & W.) 

The Battersby Co. (A. H.) 

Victor Sales & Supply Co. (C. 
R.) 





PENNSYLVANIA (Con't) 


Pittsburgh 


Material Handling Inc., 

Williams & Co. (0. H.) 

Williams & Co. (I. é 

Williams & Co. (C. R.) 

S. G. Morris (A. H.) 

The Weinman Pump & Supply 
Co. (C. R.) 


(Flow) 


Reading 
Larson Supply Co. (C. R.) 


Williamsport 


Refrigeration Supply Co. (C. R.) 


Wyomissing 


The Battersby Co. (A. H.) 


York 


Christensen Sales Corp. (Flow) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 
Corp Bros., (1. & W.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia 
Welding Gas Products (1. & W.) 
Henry V. Dick & Co. (C. R.) 
Greenville 
Welding Gas Products (1. & W.) 
Henry V. Dick & Co. (C. R.) 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 

Grady W. Jones Co. (Flow) 

Henry V. Dick & Co., Inc. (C 
R 


») 
Industrial Supply Co. (0. H.) 
Welding Gas Products Co. (1. & 
W.) 


Kingsport 


Southern Oxygen Co. (1. & W.) 


Knoxville 


Southern Oxygen Co. (1. & W.) 

Leinart Engineering Co. (C. K.) 

Welding Gas Products Co. (1 
& W.) 


TENNESSEE (Con't) 
Memphis 


Grady W. Jones Co. (Flow) 

J. E. Dilworth Co. (0. H.) 
Hayes Supply Co. (1. & W.) 
Refrigeration Supply Co. 
) 


United 
(Cc. 

Nashville 

Grady W. Jones Co. (Flow) 

Industrial Supply Co. (0. H.) 

Welding Gas Products Co. (1. & 


Ww.) 
J. B. Thomas Co., Inc. (C. R.) 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk 
Southern Oxygen Co. (1. & W.) 
Richmond 


Highway Machinery & Supply 
Co., Inc. (Flow) 

Southern Oxygen Co. (1. & W.) 

Refrigeration Supply Co. (C. R.) 


*K 


VIRGINIA 
Roanoke 


Southern Oxygen Co 


Salem 


Highway Machinery 
0., Inc. (Flow) 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield 
Southern Oxygen Co 


Charleston 


(Con't) 


cl. & W) 


( 


& 


Supply 


& W.) 


Virginia Welding Supply Co. (0 


H.) 
Virginia Welding Supply Co. (1 


W.) 


Huntington 
McKown Sales Co 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire 


Gustave A. Larson Co 


(Flow) 


(C. R.) 


WISCONSIN (Con't) 
Green Bay 


Gustave A. Larson Co. (C. R.) 


Kenosha 


Gustave A. Larson Co. 


Madison 


Gustave A. Larson Co 


Milwaukee 


0. E. Rosche Associates (Flow) 
Protective Equipment inc. (0 
H.) 


& W.) 
(A. HH.) 
(Cc. RB.) 


Norton Inc. (1 
J. M. Grimstad 
Gustave A. Larson Co. 


Oshkosh 


Gustave A. Larson Co. (C. R.) 
Wausau 


Gustave A. Larson Co. (C. R.) 


210 carefully selected distributors or wholesalers 


throughout the East (355 


all over the country) 


are franchised to provide the names of the indivi- 
duals having buying authority in the active buying 
firms in their territory. Because these distributors 
make their living by constantly calling on these 
active buyers, they know better than anyone else 
who the active buyers are. They are also immedi- 
ately aware of any change in a company’s personnel 
or buying needs and they report them daily because 
they pay for subscriptions to be sent to these active 


buyers — their hest prospects! 


As a manufacturer, 


do you know of any finer method of securing the 
verified names of the people that can use your 
product or services? Is it any wonder, then, that 
publications using FRANCHISE CIRCULATION 
get far better results for their advertisers? 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1240 Ontario Street e 





Member 6.04. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 








June pages Pages to date 


June pages Pages to date 
Trade group 1953 1952 1953 1952 


Export group 1953 1952 1953 1952 





June pages Pages to date 
1953 1952 1953 1952 








Construction Bulletin 


Rock Products 
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‘Scholastic Coach. . 
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Media Changes. . 


Design News 
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Double-barrelled opportunity for textile-mill suppliers to 


catch the buyer going and coming! 


As you already know, TexTiLE Worvp will publish in Mid-Novem- 
ber, 1953, its Buyers’ Guide and Reference Data Issue, which goes 
to the full subscription list. This 13th issue rounds out an effec- 
tive program for the aggressive advertiser in the textile-industry 
field. Sales campaigns in the regular monthly issues serve to seek 
out the buyer. Product data in the Buyers’ Guide Issue catch the 
buyer when he is seeking out an appropriate source of supply. 
This is the receptive moment, when the advertiser has his best 
opportunity to close the sale through publication of clinching sales 
points and the necessary detailed information. 





The Buyers’ Guide Issue works the year around, the world over. 
Enlargement of the print order to meet additional demand brings 
the total distribution of this issue to about 29,000, which is more 
than 2% times the distribution of any previous buyers’ guide for 
the textile industry. Readers, informed by advertising in TEXTILE 
Wonr vp of the particular value of this issue to them, will be eagerly 


Catch him going—with your message in the regular monthly 
looking for the Mid-November number. 


issues of TEXTILE WORLD 
We are thus building up unusually high readership and longevity 
for your advertising in this Buyers’ Guide. This is an exceptional 
opportunity to place your product information in the industry's 
most widely circulated looking-up place to contact the buyer at 
his most receptive moment. 

Tixrite Wortp 


FIRSTin circulation 


buYERS’ 


GUIDE FIRSTin buying-power penetration 
AND 
REFERENCE | 
DATA 


FIRSTin readership 


FIRSTin advertising volume 


al 


Catch him coming-with details of your product or service | FXTI LE Wo R LD 


Y 
* 
%: 


. 
wae 


in TW's Mid-November Buyers’ Guide and Reference Data Issue 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


U §$ 


Reserve your space NOW. TEXTILE WORLD 


Coupon herewith 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
for your convenience. Reserve page(s) in your Mid-November Buyers’ Guide and 
Special schedule for this special issue— Reference Data Issue and have your representative call to fix up the 
Publication date details. 
Mid-November 1953 
Closing date 
September 15, 1953 COMPANY 


: STREET 


NAME 


























Salesmen following up requests for morc 

information should be supplied with full 
details by the home office. This helps pur 
chasing direct them promptly to the 
source of the inquiry. Our policy is to 
give preference to companies who have 
salesmen making regular calls. These per 
sonal interviews enable purchasing and 
engincering to keep abreast of new devel 
opments,” says C. L. Mechling, Purchas 
ing Agent, Dodge Manufacturing Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Does the PA 


‘A salesman with a thorough knowledge 
of his product and how it can be used 
can help the purchasing agent do a more 
intelligent job of buying. Equally impor 
tant is a genuine interest on the salesman’s 
part in trying to reduce the customer's 
costs. Complacency when accepting re- 
peat orders should be avoided an alert 
competitor may offer something better 
and displace you,” says C. B. Mann, Pur- 
chasing Agent, The Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co., Towson, Md. 


r 


“Changes in economic and market condi- 
tions like those we are now experiencing 
make inventories and prices of major con 
cern to the purchasing agent. In times like 
these, we appreciate the sincere interest of 
those in sales who keep us currently ad- 
vised in changes in lead times and prices. 
This kind of cooperation always results 
in mutual benefit to both buyer and 
seller,’ says W. J. Wolf, Purchasing 
Agent, Columbus McKinnon Chain Cor- 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


porauion, 


know your product story? 


Successful sales executives know that their basic sales objective is to keep 


the PA thoroughly familiar with their company’s product story, services 


and reputation, 


They also realize that this cannot be done by personal sales contact alone. 


So they use advertising to accomplish the same basic objective 


for PAs 


have more confidence in advertised products. 


That’s why so many leading industrial advertisers have made PURCHASING 


the basic magazine on their advertising schedules. They know. that 


PURCHASING gives the widest coverage of industrial purchasing agents. 


PURCHASING, 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


N. Y. 


Offices in Chicago, Cle eland, Los Angeles. 


When you think of 
selling...think of 
PURCHASING 


@ of = 


The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 
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copy chasers 


Brand name shouting, cliches 


® WE HAD INTENDED this month to 
tear paper advertising apart, but we 
reached an early conclusion that 
criticizing the publication advertis- 
ing of paper manufacturers was like 
shooting fish in a fish market. 
About the only thing in paper 
advertising which is interesting is 
the race between Mead and Cham- 
pion to see who can say its brand 
We think Mead 
deplore both 


name the loudest. 
is ahead, but we 
equally. Spending all your money 
un-branded 
merchandise is the height of prof- 
ligacy. 

Granted: we've become aware of 


for identification of 


these two companies by their ad- 
vertising, but we’re sure that recog- 
nition can be built by less expen- 
sive means and we're equally 
sure that neither of these compa- 
nies, with all their screaming of 
brand name, has done anything to 
build preference. 

Unfortunately, (or perhaps for- 
tunately), we’ve never had occasion 
to create advertising for a brand of 
paper. Possibly, it’s a very difficult 
assignment. The weak efforts of so 
many companies suggest that it is 

that they have to resort to such 
devices as the following: 

A pair of horses “Shy or Doubt- 
ful?” (asks Cantine). 


Which leaders? What proof? 


And so on. This story by Grant- 
land Rice obscures the facts (re- 
vealed later on to the more patient 
reader) that “7 of the 10 largest 
fountain pen manufacturers, 11 of 
the 15 largest paint manufacturers 
and 12 of the 15 largest carpet mills 


use Atlantic Bond Business Papers.” 


. “Want to Hurdle High 


“Fenced in by 


Cliches 
Operating Costs?”, 
High Operating Costs?” and so on, 
by Consolidated. 


Shy or Douhtfal? 











Lectures .. “Endorsement by voice, 
otherwise known as ‘word-of-mouth 
advertising’, is endorsement de luxe 
It makes friends for your brand 
and influences people to buy it” 
(That's a hell of a plug for printed 
advertising, C.C.) “The ideal way 
to win verbal endorsements is to 
print and circulate all the reasons 
why your brand is superior.” And 
much more from S. D. Warren. 

This could go on all night, but 
to no purpose. Out of all adver- 
tising of paper, what we like is con- 
fined to: 

Kimberly-Clark’s “Let’s 


campaign, mentioned here 


Swap 
Ideas” 
before 

West Virginia’s “Inspirations for 
Printers,” a long series of beautiful 
reproductions of paintings, which 
(at least) leave us with an appre- 
ciation of the advertiser’s good taste 
and feeling for quality 

Champion’s Kromekote series of 
Kromekote _ in- 


sets, of “studies designed to show 


reproductions, on 


ee ee 








PUTMAN-CRIST PUBLICATIONS (A Division of Putman Publishing Company), 


putman 
publishing 
company’s 


...the magazine 
of production ’ 


now...for the first time... 


EFFECTIVE COVERAGE OF THE TWO VITAL DIVISIONS OF THE FOOD MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES! 


Why Food Marketing? The job of selling food prod- 
ucts —selling the retailer on handling, selling the con. 
sumer on selecting from retailers’ shelves —is a major 
part of every food manufacturer’s job . .’. all this 
arter the food is processed and packaged for pre- 
serving and transporting. 

Yet ... heretofore there has been no specific maga- 
zine service to aid the men responsible for this work 
~ the merchandising, packaging and premium men 

gore wn arena a .., the brokers 
.. the advertising agency men, serving such accounts. 

Foop Masxetine has been developed to meet this 
express need, 

Each month, a staff of editors will supply these men 
with information on advertising, packaging, merchan- 


. dising, warehousing, transportation, sales techniques, 


and related topics. 
Emphasis will be on keeping these sales-distribution- 


marketing staffs abreast of trends and developments. 


HOW FOOD MARKETING 

AND FOOD PROCESSING DIFFER... 

Foop Processinc — deals with all phases of food man- 
ufacturing, up to the moment the product is processed 
and packaged for preserving and transporting. 


(Over 30,000 circulation to management men, works execu- 
tives, technologists, chemists, directors of research, etc.) 


Here, Foop Processinc’s job is completed. 

At this point, Foop Marxetinc takes over. 

Foop Marketinc — takes up the task of dressing up 
this product for sales appeal — of moving it to the 
point of sale —of improving, perfecting sales tech- 
niques, merchandising, advertising and display that 
brings the buying public into food stores to pick the 
product off the shelves. 


(Over 12,000 circulation to company heads, sales, merchandis- 
ing, advertising and premium managers, display and packag- 
ing heads, etc.) 


First issue of FOOD MARKETING, June, 1953. Ask for copy 
See for yourself how differently these magazines serve the two vital divisions of the food field 
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503 Pleasant Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 





...the magazine 
of selling 


VIPMAN 
FRENCH FOX 
WATSON ROGERS 











WHO PUBLISHES FOOD MARKETING? 


... Putman-Crist Publications, a Division of 
Putman Publishing Company, publishers of 
Food Processing (and Chemical Processing) 
~ long experienced with problems and inter- 
ests in the food field. 


WHO DIRECTS FOOD MARKETING? 


... Luther E. Crist, as Publisher, with a life- 
time of experience in all phases of trade mag- 
azine publishing and operations. Formerly in 
charge of sales, Food Engineering and Chem- 
ical Engineering 


WHO EDITS FOOD MARKETING? 


. .. Ed Walzer, Editor-In-Charge — formerly 
with the New York Journal of Commerce, in 
charge of editorial material on food and gro- 
cery marketing. He originated the highly-re- 
garded Journal of Commerce daily feature: 
“Food Marketing & Merchandising.” 
Assisting Mr Walzer is a full-time staff of 
editors, plus carefully -selected correspond- 
ents; ‘also food and grocery specialists who 
contribute articles within their specialty. 





CAREFULLY-SELECTED, 
HAND-PICKED CIRCULATION 


Readers of Foop Marketinc are selected for 

marketing responsibilities only. No ‘‘road- 

blocks” of circulation rules forbid sending 

- e magazine to key executives in the food 
eld. 


TIMELY, VITAL EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Editorial content accents all phases of mar- 
keting food and grocery products. Experts 
discuss packaging, food and grocery media, 
premiums and promotions, merchandising, 
transportation, etc. 


UNIQUE, SQUARE FORMAT 


... “wide-open” for best display and great- 
est visibility of all advertisements. Editorial 
matter on every page. No solid sections, front 
or back. 

Remember ... Food Marketing is written 
solely for food manufacturers and their ad- 
vertising agency counsel. It is not a retailer's 
magazine. 








HERE'S WHAT A FEW 

BUSINESS LEADERS IN 
THE FOOD AND GROCERY 
FIELD SAY ABOUT FOOD 
MARKETING MAGAZINE: 


‘it’s a big and important 
thing to us—how can we 
co-operate?” — V. P., 
Charge of Marketing, 
LargeFood Manufacturer. 


“Desperately needed 
by food manufacturers’ 
marketing men. Putman- 
Crist are entirely cap- 
able of doing the job.” 
—V. P., National Sunday 
Supplement Magazine. 


“We are giving you 
our order for space to 
start in the first issue.” 
—Promotion Manager, 
Large Weekly Magazine. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


111 East Delaware Piace, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Publishers of FOOD PROCESSING 


FOOD MARKETING * CHEMICAL PROCESSING 





the quality of reproduction possible 


with fine materials.” 


The Maxwell series on “Partners 
in Productive Advertising.” One ad, 
dedicated to “The Client” starts 


depends upon little business as well 
as vice versa and gives him reason 
to “get good and mad when I read 
irresponsible charges that small 
business is being pushed out of the 
The picture-story 
all the 


way from factory worker to high 


defense picture.” 
shows how his home town . . 
school principal benefits from 
G-E subcontracts. 

Another, and certainly different 
ad, about the small businessman 
Merrill Lynch’s, reproduced here in 
full as an example of beautifully 
relaxed copywriting . . and easy 


reading, too. 


The M-L-P-F & B signature fol- 
lows, and at the bottom there’s this 
display line: You Know The Type 

.. Owns a Small Business 


The Corning Glass Works spread 
headed, “How Ideas Like These Can 
Help You Get More Business.” Ad- 


‘ 


dressing those “who use premiums 


in your merchandising” or “use and 





“WHY | GOT MAD 
yom = AND WROTE MY = 
CONGRESSMAN’ Bf 


af 


ty px 





A 
_. A Businessman q i 


t) to the teeth { | Haw 1U64) fie these 


Get more business 


You know the 


tw 
owns a small business 











We clipped: 
Jones & 


series of full-page 


Laughlin’s handsome 
(bleed)  full- 
color illustrations of steel mill op- 
erations plus adjoining column, 
black-and-white, which serves as 
picture caption and signature. 

RCA’s nice straightforward job 
answering such questions (which 
must be on many people’s minds) as 
“What is a transistor?”, “What is 
germanium?”, “What are the ad- 
vantages of transistors in electronic 
instruments?” 

The fine G-E ad which, in Life- 
style, told the story of “Why I Got 
Mad and Wrote My Congressman.” 
The writer was a “small business- 
man,” a G-E sub-contractor, where 


experience proves that big business 
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advertise extras made of Pyrex” or 
“use glass as a component part of 
your product,’ it tells how Pyrex 
improves sales and gives examples 
of successful Pyrex merchandise. 
(See cut.) 

*% The Westinghouse headline, 
which beats anything we ever saw 
for demanding attention: “Stop the 
Express ... Runaway Freight Com- 


ing!” Legitimate, too read on: 
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MARKETS FOR 
WELDING 








WELDING FITTING sTubY 





THE CONTRACT WELD SHOP SURVEY 


A study of 124 contract weld shops in twenty industrial areas — nation 
wide. ... The purpose; to measure the ownership of equipment and 
. . The method used was personal inter- 


STUDY COVERS: 
1. Equipment owned by brand 


for — 

Preweld equipment 

Arc welding equipment 

Gas welding equipment 
Resistance welding equipment 
Postweld equipment and 
Miscellaneous equipment 


. Tables of purchases of Mate- 


rials, Supplies and Accessories 
by brand. 


. Sources of purchase for 


Equipment, Supplies and 
Accessories. . 


the purchase of supplies. . 
views. ... All interviews were secured from shops that are primarily 


contract weld shops. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER is the only welding magazine regularly 
conducting basic research to determine the market for and the use 
of welding equipment, accessories and supplies. .. . Yes, only THE 
WELDING ENGINEER offers a completely rounded publishing service. 


1. Outstanding editorial service. 


2. Nearly 19,000 A.B.C. paid subscribers — the top purchas- 
ing power in the welding field. 


3. A complete research and marketing service. .. . No other 
magazine in the welding field can make these claims. 


== WELDING [/NGINEER 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36,1. %. 


Your nearest WELDING EN- 
GINEER representative will be 
glad to show you this study. 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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Your Foot'’s in the Door 7 


Getting in an industrial plant doesn’t pose much of a 
problem to today’s salesman ... but whom to see is a 
question. With only one pair of legs he can’t get his foot 
in all doors... nor can he be sure that he has contacted 
all the men who have a voice in purchasing decisions. And 
missing one unknown buying influence may cost a sale. 


One sure way of reaching these unknown buying influ- 
ences is through the magazines they must read to keep up 
with their jobs. Business decisions are influenced by what 


these men read in the editorial and advertising pages of 


their business magazines. 


We call Business Publication Advertising “‘Mechanized 


Selling’”’ because it gives greater productivity to the sales- 
man’s efforts . . . just as a high speed machine steps up the 
productivity of the skilled workman in the plant. Used for 
the preliminary steps of making contact, arousing interest 
and creating preference for your product, business maga- 
zine advertising gives your salesman more time to concen- 
trate on the important job of making specifications and 
closing the sale. 


For more information on how Business Publication 
Advertising can build sales and cut selling costs, ask 
your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page book- 
let, ‘‘Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper Ad- 


vertising.”’ 


McGRAW-HILL fg 


¥ FOR BUSINESS 
lf 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. CBC) 
\ 








NEW MECHANIZED 
SELLING FILM 
NOW AVAILABLE 


We have just produced a 35mm. 
sound-slide film entitled, 
“Plateau of Progress.’’ ’ This 
film presents the application 
of mechanization to selling ... 
shows the job that advertising 
can do in the kind of economy 
we're living in today. 


The film fits ideally into 
conferences, sales meetings, 
sales training courses, adver- 
tising presentations and other 
gatherings where business pro- 
motion is the theme. 

This new film, and our earlier 
film, ‘‘Mechanization— Blue- 
print for Profits,”’ are available 
at all McGraw-Hill district 
offices. For further informa- 
tion, ask your McGraw-Hill 
man or write Company Pro 
motion Department. 
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3ARBOUR, Copywriter, Batten, Barton, Recent Starch highlights. 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Pittsburgh. Engineering News-Record, Feb- 
KO again. ruary 9. 
The following paragraphs from a 
Roy Eastman letter are worth pre- * Highest “noted,” highest ‘“seen- 
serving for the copywriter: associated,” second highest “read 
most”. . a black-and-white page by 
the Truck Mixer Manufacturers 
Bureau. Other than a nice orderly 
format, there’s no quick explanation 
for the exceptional performance, 
except to say that the ad is interest- 
ing, (highest possible accolade). 
This leads into the following in- Main illustration is a picture of 
what looks at first glance to be some 
Greek ruins. This deception is aided 
by the headline: “the Greeks had 
no word for it” . . a switch on a 
fairly familiar expression, but hard- 
ly the most exciting headline of the 


stitutional copy: 


year. 

Actually it’s a picture of a viaduct 
connecting to New York’s George 
Washington Bridge tunnel. Get into 
the ad, and you'll find information 
that must be of interest to bridge 
builders and other construction folk. 
Copy starts this way: 


Washington Bri tunnel 

way and tw walks are cantilevered 
both sides from a continuous h 

The full-color illustration is per- 


fect. T, 
spans Ihis 1s supporte 


This is one of the finest institu- 3 a vat iii vy a sinale row of 


jirder, built in 3 secti 


slender (66) « 


tional advertisements we have ever better advertising valu n ip to 62’ in height. The columns 


read, and it was written by Davin F. itors shells, filled with concrete 





“DtOp the CEPTCSS.. menmeey sagt ontoge 


ny 


sow THE 
ATR BRAKE OPERATES 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 














Youre 
lnvited 
To a 


“LCbration.. 


ey ae 


before August Ist . . . because the 
September issue of MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP will be the biggest 
editorial event in metalworking 
... 1953's best buy in advertising. 


Why 


to mark the 25th Anniversary of MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
and the beginning of its second quarter-century of service 
to the metaiworking industry. 


WHEr eC cee 


between the covers of September MODERN MACHINE SHOP, 
a unique issue devoted to ‘‘More Production Through 
Modernization.” 


leaders from both large and small plants in American 
industry will tell how they are saving time and money 
with new tools, methods and processes in all types of 
operations. 


join the celebration by slanting your advertising to the 
September theme. Take advantage of irtense editorial 
interest, increased readership, exceptional advertising value. 


When 


regular September issue. Make sure you're there. Write, wire 
or phone a space reservation today. 


REGULAR SPACE RATES APPLY 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


431 Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


ct NB 





THIS IS A 


SYSTEM 


Typically, the 
General Electric 

Heat Pump is designed 
as a single, unified 
“package”... an 
electromechanical 
system. Here are some 
of the materials and 
components that were 
engineered into it. 
They give you some 
idea of the scope of 
the market represented 
by just one of 
thousands of different 
electrically operated 
machines, appliances 
and equipment: 


Aluminum 

Asbestos 

Bearings 

Bellows 

Cable 

Conduit & Fittings 

Copper & Steel Tubing 

Cork 

Fans & Blowers 

Fasteners 

Filters & Cleaners 

Gaskets 

Glass Fiber 

Insulating Materials 

Lubricating Systems 

Metal Stampings 

Motors (%@ to 5 hp.) 

Motor Starters 
(Magnetic) 

Paints & Varnishes 

Phosphor Bronze 

Plastics (Laminated & 
Molded) 

Pulleys & Sheaves 

Relays 

Resistors 

Rubber 

Solenoids 

Springs 

Steel Sheet 


Switches (Pressure, 
Snap & Thermostatic) 


Thermostatic Bimetals 
V-Belts 
Wiring Harness 
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new climate... 





What’s happening in air conditioning 


fo a FV 2 ! ' ions is typical of the whole booming 


electrical products market! 





It’s extraordinary what this electrically-minded generation is de- 
manding ... and getting .. . from its engineers. The future’s exciting 
if you sell anything that goes into electrically operated machines, 
appliances or equipment. 

Take the new heat pump... asort of self-reversing refrigerator that 
draws heat out of the outdoor air in winter to warm the indoors... and 
flips a set of controls to keep the whole house cool in summer. It’s in 
mass production now, at G-E... one of the new air conditioning devel- 
opments popping up everywhere, building a mammoth new industry. 

Or take the guided missile . . . the bullet with a brain in its head, 
that zooms after a zig-zagging target. It’s still top secret. But it’s the 
forerunner of a flood of electrical instruments and controls that will 
be built into more new products for more production lines. 

All these electrically operated products take a right smart lot of 
figuring. Each one’s a complete, integrated electromechanical system 
with the whole design hinging on new electrical (or electronic) 
technology. 

The faster the field moves, the more new knowledge it takes... . 
and the field’s exploding with new ideas and new products. That’s 
why engineers read ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING with such com- 
pelling interest today, no matter what else they may read. 

They’re under terrific pressure to keep up with what’s new 
in the entire electromechanical design system... and ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING gathers the new data they need. It analyses and 
interprets new designs, diagrams new circuits, discovers new appli- 
cations for the components and materials developed in every active 
area of movement in the field. 

EL ECTRICAL MANUFACTURING sells move because it’s read more. It 
covers the entire electrically operated products market. And it’s the 
prime medium to sell a booming field today, and build a strong posi- Klectrical 


tion in a market that’s certain to keep booming for long years to come. \ lanufacturing 


The essential magazine for 
every engineer designing 


electrically operated products 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY « Publishers to Industry Since 1892 + 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 


iy 19 s [rai 








Oman lays 8.000 feet of pipe o doy 
on Tennessee Notural Gas Co. line 





Wasvis « sittimes * 





Five + Fie meime * HEATING 








A smaller picture is an air view 
of the viaduct. Then there’s this 
batch of copy which we think talks 
the reader’s language: 


In corner lower left, there’s a re- 
production of a Rating Plate which 
members of the association have a 
right to display on their equipment. 
In corner lower right, the members 
are listed. 

It’s a fine ad once you get into it, 
and who are we to say it isn’t all it 
We can't 
quarrel with a “noted” cost ratio of 
346! 

Written by: MAURICE L. MULLAY, 
Mumm, Mullay & Nichols, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, O 

The U.S. Steel spread with real 
on-the-job photos and plenty of 
facts about a significant building job 
proves the soundness of this tech- 
nique, cost ratios of 177, 200, 260. 

Caterpillar’s editorial-size ad (see 
cut) earned a fine “read most” of 
13°, for a cost ratio of 140, but the 
Jaeger ad which was put together 
with no feeling for layout at all was 
“read most” by only 4°. for a cost 
ratio of 46. 

Finally, the new 
campaign (Pictures of the Month) 


should be at first glance? 


LeTourneau 


praised earlier in this space 
appeared on three successive right- 
hand pages in the back of the book 
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and scored cost ratios of 200, 227, 
328; 231, 264, 398; 231, 273, 352. 

Foundry, February: 

A Yale & Towne ad which we 
wouldn’t have nominated for the 
spot captured all three firsts. “Again 
in ’53 Yale Sets the Pace” is not 
the type of headline we teach our 
cubs to write, but it apparently 
shows up well in recall tests. Head- 
line scored 32%, fairly big illustra- 
tion of lift truck 33°%, a box headed 
“Features No Other Truck Com- 
bine” 23°., and the Yale logo 31%. 
Preety braggy ad, but it piled up 
the marbles. 

It usually doesn’t pay to lecture, 
but a Crane valve ad got 10%: 


matenals 


jie item 


‘ T 
em ins 


maintain 


‘rane 


make 


Well worded and the illustrative 
elements helped. (See cut.) 

Chain Belt had a funny ad. (See 
cut.) It’s a spread, and this head- 
line runs across the top: “How Do 
You Score on This ‘Driving’ Test?” 
On left hand page there’s a list of 
14 questions, such as “Do (your 








drives) transmit power positively 
and efficiently without costly slip- 
page?” and “Are they the quietest 
medium obtainable in operation 

.. free from vibration?” 

Pity this ad wasn’t Starched, be- 
cause we doubt many people turned 
the book upside down to read what 
Chain-Belt has to say. 

Somebody . . probably somebody 
in the higher reaches of manage- 
made G. E. run 
a perfectly dreadful page (see cut) 
in honor of its “75 years of electrical 
progress.” (Headline: “Matchless 
Heritage in Communications Engi- 
neering.”) Ranked 124th out of 
126 ads for “noted,” 114th for “read 


most.” 


ment hierarchy 


Machinery, February: 

Covers and inserts usually run 
away with the honors in this book, 
probably because it’s so fat with ads 
that ordinary ones don’t have much 
chance. 

*% Alcoa tied with Universal for 
“noting” with a one-color ad on 
“Threading and tapping aluminum 
screw machine stock” which tells 
how to do it and shows diagrams: 


Where possible, use a die head with 
1djustable chasers rather than a solid die. 
5 > preferred to straight fluted 

deep-hole tapping oy 
erations 

Taps and dies remove a large amount 
f metal in proportion to their size. T 

ad, have the blank or hole 
the part near the tolerance 
the removal of the least 
mmount of metal 


Both taps and dies should have top 


rake angle ground on the leading edge 


f the t 


lies will 


On some jobs, both taps and 


cut better if a hook is ground 
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IN THE PETROLEUM PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


Pace setter for almost all the industrial world is the foursome of the 
petroleum processing industries ... growing fast, buying in volume, demanding 
new goods and services! 

Reach not one, not two, but the complete foursome through 
Petroleum Processing, effectively serving all four groups: 

1. Petroleum refining. 2. Petrochemical manufacturing. 

3. Natural gasoline recovery. 4. Lube oil blending and compounding. 

Capacity for producing natural gas liquids is growing*‘about 12% each 
year. Similar growth in all four groups is paralleled by the growth, coverage 
and impact of Petroleum Processing on these expanding industries. 

To “say it where it counts,” put your sales story in Petroleum Processing, 
and move with the fast-moving foursome. Ask for your free copy of 
the new 1953 Petrochemical Plant Directory. 


LASUIROW SK PLYOCBSSUIE: 


Publication office: 
A McGraw-Hill Publication | 1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Rernard (, |Ben] Dutty 


Ben Duffy has been 
president of BBDO 

since 1916, He started 

with the agency as 

an office boy at 17. 

19314 found him 

directing media, market 
research and merchan- 
dising and in 1914 he 
became executive vice 
president, Author of 
several best-seller business 
books, Ben Duffy is a 
director of ABC, member 
of the Advisory Committee 
on Advertising, Proprietary 
1ssoc iation of fimericoa: 
director at-large of the 1-14, 
and vice chairman of the 
{dvertising Committee of the 
Cardinal's Committee of the 
Laity (Catholic Charities). 





“the rapid growth 


of National Business Publications is a heartening sign 
that both ABC and CCA audited business papers can unite in 


the common purpose of improving their usefulness 


to readers and advertisers alike.” 


Just 27 months ago National Business 
Publications opened its membership to 
both ABC and CCA audited magazines, 
Since that time NBP has grown rapidly 
to become the largest association of its 
kind in the world. 


This amazing growth proves the sound- 


NB 


—Ben Duffy 


ness of NBP’s basic purpose—to improve 
all business publications by providing an 
association where all could work together 
harmoniously. 

Ben Duffy is right—the rise of NBP isa 
heartening sign that unity to increase pub- 


lishing values can be a dramatic success. 





First for the Business Press 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1001 FIFTEENTH STREET, N. W. »* WASHINGTON 5,D.C. + STerling 3-7535 


The national association of publishers of 
147 technical, scientific, industrial and pro- 
fessional magazines, having a combined 
circulation of 3,440,542... audited by 
either the Audit Bureau of Circulations or 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Ine.... 
serving and promoting the Business Press 


of America... bringing thousands — of 
pages of specialized know-how and ad- 
vertising to the men who make decisions 
mn the businesse 8, industrie 8, SCUNCES and 
professions... pinpointing your audience 
in the market of your choice. Write 
for complete list of NBP publications. 





Written by: H. M. REDHEAD, ac- 
count executive, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Cleveland. 

Look at the amount of copy on 
Did it 


read 


the Carboloy ad (see cut). 
29% 


We can help you 


scare the reader? No. 


the headline: “ 
convert to Standard Carboloy Tools 
and get swift tool-ups, low inven- 
(Anything 
30% 
looked at the diagrams of special 
18°; read Shop Tips. 31% 
noticed the pictures at the bottom 


15°), read 1-2-3-4-5 


tories, lowest tool cost.” 


wrong with long headlines?) 
shapes 


through the 


sequence 


Machine Design, February: 


*% Highest “noted” and “seen as- 
sociated” cost ratios were scored by 
B. F. Goodrich in behalf of Rivnuts, 
but the ad trailed several others for 
“read most.” 

It's a dandy ad, though, and we 
suspect the pictures and captions 
did the job without needing help 
from the main body text (which ac- 
counts for the “read most” score). 

Headline sets the stage: “One B. 
F. Goodrich Rivnut does two fasten- 


One 
group of drawings shows how “Riv- 


ing jobs, cuts assembly costs.” 


Ask ALCOA about threading 
nnd tapping aluminum screw 
nachine stock 


ACOs OFPERT Two BOOKS 


Ow COMPANY OF RmERCe 


SADT ECONOMICS FOR BUTERS 


Aicoa e) 
Joa.lax eves rece ree 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICAS 





A 1 . tells how 
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nuts provide at least 6 clean threads 
in one simple operation,’; anothe1 
group compares the Rivnut method 


methods “of 


against three othe: 
putting screw threads in thin sheet 
metal.” 

Written by: JERRY CASTLE and 
HARRY KENDALL, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Cleveland. 

Kodak's Brooklyn ad didn’t do 
well here either (50, 47, 49) 

Poorest performance was turned 
Globe Steel Tubes (38, 40, 
19). Big picture showing steel billet 
going into’ furnace Headline: 
“From Billets to Boilers.” Not quite 
the right pitch for machine design- 


in by 


ers 

How did Gits Brothers do? 
drawing of a professor looking at a 
Headline: “School 
Copy starts 


Little 


bathing girl 
Daze.” 


Well, it earned cost ratios of 119, 
127, 181. How do you explain that, 
Mr. Sargent? 

Power, February: 


*% Lubricating advertising doesn’t 
Starch very well ordinarily, but Sun 


Oil's fine layout, utilizing bleed, got 
9°, to read the following message: 


Headline sums up the message: 
“No Wipe-Off on 
Lubricated Sun 897 Grease.” 


“wrong and 


Pressure Gears 
with 
Picture-captions of 


right” develops the story further 


Written by: 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. 


NORMAN D. MEYER, 


The Copy Chasers 





One B. F. Goodrich Rivnut does two 
fastening jobs, cuts assembly cost! 


mple operation a 


Vy) Ge 
| ee 


s » 





if 











tIND NOW 
FOR FES BivNL 
DEMONS TRAY 














BFGoodrich RIVNUT 


Ne Pressure Wipe-Off 
on Gears Lubricated 


with Sun 897 Grease 


SUM INDUSTHIAL PRODUCTS 
wm SyMocoe 





MO SQUEFTE Out 6: 








best 


= SINGLE ISSUE 
= GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 


Jor Editorial For Editorial 
Excellence Excellence 

Class, Institutional aed Professional Papers { / Class, lustitutional and Professional Papers 
1953 \\f/ 1953 
AWARD OF MERIT TO , A AWARD OF MERIT TO 
Progressive Architecture \ 7 Progressive Architecture 


Fur satstanding graph preseotation \ fat wetetending mingle see 
pablabed darieg the pened at | peblished during the paried 
ending December 31, 195? ] ceding December 31, 1952 


in the fifteenth aneval jo the (iftecath anneal 


\ 
ediier ial ( ompet ition ‘ \ eter a) Lampe ioe 


IDUSTRIAL — ~~ “ IMDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING <1 MARHETING 


progressive architecture wins two 
awards for Editorial Excellence 


We are proud of these awards won in the 15th annual editorial competition 
conducted by Industrial Marketing. They are further acknowledgment of the 
value of P/A’s outstanding editorial coverage of every major aspect of archi- 
tectural practice. They substantiate what the architectural professional is keenly 
aware of ... that P/A is indispensable to the man who must keep informed. For 
these and many other reasons, P/A is read by the world’s largest architectural 
and engineering audience. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE eeinhold publishing corporation 


330 w. 42nd st., new york 36, n. y. 
world’s largest publishers of architectural books 
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Whois Mr. X? 
He's a thousand different men. 
And every day he blocks a thousand different sales. 


He's the fellow your salesman never sees... 


maybe doesn’t even know he exists. 


But he crops up more often than you may realize. 
_Hle’s the man who sits in on a buying decision 
and says. “Never heard of that outfit.” The block 
thrown up by Mr. X ean kill the sale—or divert 


itoa competitor, 


This serious problem in’ industrial selling was 
brought into sharp focus by a thorough survey 
recently made in one fairly large company. 


This company had 125 key officials and 97 of them 


stated that they had a voice in buying decisions, 


30 of these men with buying influence make a 
practice of seeing salesmen... but the other 


67 almost never had a direct sales contact! 


know about 
your product? 


The firms which were attempting to sell this 
company invariably had no more than six sales 
contacts. Depending upon the product sold, these 
firms were missing from 30 to 67 men who could 
block the sale. 


Reaching and influencing such men is one of the 
main jobs of your publication advertising. 
Establishing contact with all the hidden buying 
influences and with the oncoming crop of new 
men is a far greater job than any sales force can 
cope with personally. But these men must read 
industrial publications ... and 95% of the readers 


of business papers read the advertisements. 


Why not talk this over with your advertising 
agency ? A capable agency which has the benefit 
of a completely frank discussion of sales problems 


can help immeasurably in solving them. 
And an effective advertising program, well planned 


and executed, can put “Mr. X” on your team 


when buying decisions are discussed. 


™ DENTON fouens 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








NIAA 


Chapter activities 
of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association 





as 


Lasser, Wedereit, Sproull 
push action as NIAA convention 


breaks attendance records 


® PITTSBURGH . . The big news at 
the big conference was the an- 
nouncement of the most detailed 
plan yet for allowing every manu- 
facturer to build a_ conditionally 
tax-free reserve fund to invest in 
advertising when stormy weather 
hits the U. S. business landscape. 

It was J. K. Lasser, the tax ex- 
pert, who offered the plan to more 
than 1,500 admen at the 31st an- 
nual conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 

Asserting that the plan “asks no 
special privileges” for industry, Mr. 
Lasser said that it will stimulate 
more private spending, more pro- 
duction and more jobs whenever 
business shows signs of sagging. He 
proposed that every company be 
permitted a deduction of 5% or 
more of its sales volume to be in- 
vested in government securities in 
good times and reinvested in ad- 
vertising and research in bad times. 

[The text of Mr. Lasser’s proposal 
begins on page 49.] 

Mr. Lasser said that the reserve 
fund idea, which has been discussed 
spasmodically in the past several 
years but never before developed in 
such detail, will require still more 
refinement . . largely to block “tax 
chiselers.” He will undertake a 
study to bring about the refine- 
ments, with the aim ultimately of 
drawing up a legislative proposal. 

NIAA leaders at the conference 
promised active support. Outgoing 
President Gene Wedereit, of Girdler 
Corp. and Tube Turns, Louisville, 


said that the NIAA executive board 
“will give Mr. Lasser’s plan imme- 
diate attention. It is too important 
to turn over to a committee.” 

William C. Sproull, advertising 
manager, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, 
who was elected president of NIAA 
at the conference, said that he and 
other new NIAA officers will work 
with Mr. Lasser to find the best way 
to sell the plan to top management 
and to Congress. 

If the plan requires good times in 
which a company can build its re- 
serve fund, it appeared that such 
times were in store for industrial 


First Woman Director . . M:s 
director of NIAA, is « 
McGraw-Hill; B. E. Sawyer, 

Wedereit, outgoing NIAA president. 


ngratulated Dy 


news 


National headquarters + |? 


'6 Broadway, New Y 


Gene Weidereit, president 
Blaine G. Wiley, execuli 


ve secretary 





Old and New .. Outgoing NIAA Pres 


ident Gene Wedereit (left) 


matches 


for smile with new pr 


advertisers for at least another year 
or two. Conference speakers fore- 
saw continued prosperity. 

Craig R. Sheaffer, Assistant Sec- 


retary of Commerce for Domestic 


first woman 
7 


iraendly 


(ene 
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Affairs, insisted that the nation is 
heading into “the brightest, most 
satisfactory [economic] weathey: 
any nation has ever known . . bar- 
ring the unpredictable tempests of 
Wal 

Predicting that 1953 will mark “a 
gigantic switch in the U. S. econ- 
omy” from fulfillment of defense 
needs to fulfillment of civilian 
needs, he declared that peace, not 
war, has built the nation’s prosper- 
ity 

It was in peace that we grew 
strong and rich and accumulated 
the homes, plants, farms, mines and 
transportation that saw us through 
two wars,” he said. “It was wat 
that brought us debts, taxes and in- 
flation.”’ 

Mr. Lasser, too, foresaw a bright 
economic future, asserting that nei- 
ther Korean peace nor repeal of the 
excess profit tax can slow us down, 
providing research and marketing 
activities are kept strong. 

The idea was echoed by forme 
vice-president of the U. S. Alben 
W. Barkley who described the pres- 
ent as an “advertising age” that 
sells goods, services, ideas and be- 
liefs on the greatest scale in history 
Emphasizing that this progress came 
not by accident but through sales- 
manship, he said: 

“You may have been accused of 
over-advertising, even of ‘nuisance- 
fying’, but you are justified and the 
growth of the economy proves it.” 

The conference, which got off to 
a slow start with an entire day for 
registration and renewing acquaint- 
ances, ended by breaking records 
Of the 1,500 industrial admen at the 
conference, full registrations were a 
record 712, compared with the pre- 
vious high of 591 at Chicago a year 
ago 

Gene Wedereit announced _ that 


Membership Gain. . epresen' 


} 
1} 


NIAA membership has passed the 
4,000 mark for the first time in 31 
years, rising to 4,098 admen and 
maintaining the association's pre- 
eminence as the largest advertising 
association in the world 

New Officers, headed by Presi- 
dent Bill Sproull, include four vice- 
presidents, elected for two-year 
Arthur W. Cowles, adver- 
tising manager, Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Robert C 
Myers, director of market develop- 
ment, U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Arne J. Oker, advertising manager, 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass.; and Henry W. Tymick, ac- 
count executive, Buchen Co., Chi- 
cago. Kent S. Putnam, account ex- 
ecutive, G. M. Basford Co., New 
York, was elected secretary -treas- 


terms 


urer, 

Stepping out of the NIAA presi- 
dency, Mr. Wedereit urged the new 
administration to strengthen the 
dues structure so as to give the as- 
sociation more independence and 
power to move. He warned that 
NIAA projects have been delayed 
because “we need more money.” 

Stepping in, Mr. Sproull promised 
a strong membership drive as one 
means of bringing in additional rev- 
enue and hinted at the possibility of 
a dues increase. He planned work 
to “enlarge NIAA budgets for edu- 
cational and chapter activities and 
other member services, by plowing 
back dues received from an en- 
larged membership or from a dues 
structure revised after extensive re- 
search.” 


The board of directors, at its an- 


nual meeting, beat down a motion 
to abolish associate memberships 
and convert them to active. The 
board also voted to add three new 
trustees to the NIAA Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute and to 
take over more direct control of the 
institute’s reports, including their 
publication and distribution. To 
improve liaison between NIAA and 
the institute, the board voted to 
have all institute reports mailed to 
board members. 

Members of the institute and the 
NIAA committee on industrial ad- 
vertising effectiveness reported that 
two more sections of their joint 
four-section book on measurement 
of ad effectiveness will be published 
soon. The first section on reader- 
ship has been published, the second 
on inquiries is nearing publication 
and the third on company accept- 
ance and brand recognition is in the 
preliminary outline stage, commit- 
tee members Robert J. Barbour of 
Bakelite Co. and Angelo Venezian 
of McGraw-Hill announced. The 
final section will report on the di- 
rect effect of advertising on sales. 


Consultant blasts management 


for hazy idea of advertising 


® PITTSBURGH Top management 
has only a hazy idea of advertising’s 
contribution to industrial sales 

and _ industrial admen themselves 
are largely to blame, Walter J 
Semlow, president of Barrington 
Associates, New York management 
consultant, asserted at the National 


Industrial Advertisers Association's 





annual convention 

He based his assertion on findings 
of a pilot study of “how to establish 
the industrial advertising budget,” 
sponsored by the NIAA Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute. 

Alleging that management has er- 
roneously shown more interest in 
the make-up and themes of institu- 
tional advertising than product ad- 
vertising, Mr. Semlow said: 

“The impression is that top man- 
agement generally adopts a nega- 
tive, paring-down attitude toward 
the advertising budget, rather than 
a constructive or creative view. 

“When business declines, man- 
agement ‘saves’ by reducing adver- 
tising appropriaticns. But manage- 
ment must realize that you've got to 
spend for advertising in order to 
bring in the revenue out of which 
savings can be made.” 

Blaming advertising men them- 
selves, Mr. Semlow maintained that 
“the advertising fraternity has not 
done enough to establish a reputa- 
tion for advertising as a necessary 
and profitable selling tool. The aura 
of mystery and the jargon that in- 
cludes dynamic symmetry, vertical 
penetration and psychologica’ im- 
pact do little te dispel the suspicion 
of the hard-headed top executive.” 

Mr. Semlow conceded that adver- 
tising managers are striving for a 
more systematic approach to the 
planning of budgets, but declared 
that little uniformity prevails. 

“The role of the advertising agen- 
cy in the planning of the budget 
ranges fromm complete planning and 
preparation to no participation at all 


he 


prior to the appropriation stage,” he 
claimed. “But agencies are making 
progress in popularizing the task 
method in budget building.” 

To correct the faulty situation, 
Mr. Semlow said, the institute is 
sponsoring a major study, to be 
based on his pilot study and carried 
out by his organization. The study 
proposes to: 

1. Develop detailed methods fon 
advertising executives and top man- 
agement to use in deciding how 
much to spend, in what way and 
why .. on industrial advertising 

2. Test these methods thoroughly 
through extensive interviews with 
representative industrial advertisers 

including their top management, 
sales, financial and advertising ex- 
ecutives. 

3. Present the results in a concise 
manual from which the industrial 
advertiser can develop his own 
step-by-step analysis and come up 
with an advertising budget tailored 
to his specific needs, objectives and 
financial abilities. 

James E. Jump, president, James 
E. Jump & Associates, New York, 
announced completion of a study of 
how to make advertising inquiries 
contribute more to sales. Results of 
the study are expected to be pub- 
lished by the end of the year. 

George O. Hays, vice-chairman of 
the institute’s board of trustees and 
president of Penton Publishing Co., 
and Lawrence J. Tidrick, managing 
director of the institute, reviewed 
the progress of the institute and de- 
tails of its organization and methods 


of carrying on research 


Sontag of Trane Co. named 
winner of exhibits award 


Ferdinand Sontag, 
show manager, Trane Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., won the NIAA award 


for the outstanding industrial ex- 


@ PITTSBURGH 


hibit related to well-defined sales 
and promotional activities 

Second place winner was J. C 
Freyberg, advertising manager, 
Panellit, Inc., 


place winner was Quinten Kenney, 


Chicago, and_ third 


advertising manager, Lindberg En 
gineering Co., Chicago 
William H. Uffelman, 
manager, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., was the 


award chairman 


exhibits 


There were 57 
entries. The award is sponsored by 
DeVorn Displays Corp., 
Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh; 
Robinson, Stierheim & 
Weis, Pittsburgh; General Exhibits 
& Displays, Inc., Chicago; Hadley 
Displays, Buffalo, New York, and 


Product Presentation, Inc., 


Cleveland: 


Gardner, 


Cincin- 


nati 


Bad advertising next to good 
editorial hurts books .. Eastman 


@ PITTSBURGH Keep a gimlet eye 
on editorial quality, but don’t ex- 
pect to ride on its coattails 

That advice was urged on indus- 
trial space buyers by Roy O. East- 
man of the Eastman Research Or- 
ganization, New York, at the annual 
conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association 

Bad advertising .. by you or your 


competitors or both can drag 





down a business publication despite 
high editorial quality, he averred 

“Whether you realize it or not 
the reader following of a book often 
depends just as much on the job the 
advertisers are doing in the book 
as on the one the editors are doing,” 
he said. “Often the readers are 
more interested in the advertising 
than in the editorial content and 
nobody is going to quarrel with 
that.” 

“The advertisers as a group can 
often make or break a book and not 
merely from the standpoint of rev- 
the standpoint of 
While I 


have every sympathy, very natural- 


enue, but from 
reader interest as well 
ly, with your interest in analyzing 
the editorial effectiveness of the 
book in which you buy space, I feel 
it is even more important that you 
analyze what you as advertisers are 
doing, or failing to do, to contribute 
to that editorial effectiveness 

“You may be just a single adver- 
tiser, but if your ad fails to measure 
up to the reader interest level of 
the book, you detract just that 
much from the reader effectiveness 
of the book, and therefore from its 
value to the readers and to the 
whole body of advertisers.’ 

Mr. Eastman warned admen who 
would evaluate editorial quality to 
watch for consistency of quality, is- 
sue after issue, and to guard against 
riding high in one issue and getting 
stuck with a dud in the next 

“Our 


seen the 


research organization has 


active audience, which 
means, from your standpoint, the 
effective circulation, vary as much 
as 25°, from one issue to another,” 
he claimed 

He advised admen, before buying 
space, to observe how well a pub- 
lication is balanced to serve differ- 
ent segments of its audience. 

“That is very important, for a 
publication may be doing a swell 
job for one class of readers and a 
lousy job for another. Then if you 
happen io be advertising to the 
group that is getting the short end 
of the deal, you’re out of luck.” 

Sveaking with Mr. Eastman on a 
space buying panel, Harold A. Wilt, 
industrial media director of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., New York, urged 
unaudited publications to get au- 
dited 


Pointing out that 62°, of U. S. 
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business publications are unaudited, 
he said the major reason was the 
belief of publishers that an audit is 
“They're 


He cited figures 


an unnecessary expense 
wrong, he said 
showing that a publication with 10,- 
000 circulation and three salesmen 
will save more than $10,000 a year 
in sales expenses by having an au- 
dit. The saving comes in shortened 
sales calls, he claimed 

“If you had no circulaton audit, 
your salesman would have to de- 
vote at least half his time in a 15- 
minute call to selling the buyer on 
the validity of the circulation and 
“On the 


other hand, if your salesman is for- 


market coverage,” he said 


tified with an audit, it shouldn't 


Good Introduction. . 


take longer than one minute out of 
the 15 to cover this because it has 
become purely statistical and read- 
ily subject to interpretation by the 
buyer.” 

Kenneth J. Bayer, account ex- 
ecutive, Oakleigh R. French & As- 
sociates, St Louis, struck out 
against “poor, inadequate, rule-of- 
thumb buying of space in business 
publications.” 

“It is the most wasteful crime that 
can be committed against the ad- 
vertising budget.” he asserted. “Yet 
there is no other place in the whole 
advertising business where it is 
harder to find a positive, scientific 


basis of selection.” 


The answer to the problem, he 
said, is the NIAA publishers’ sales 
presentation outline which enables 
every publisher to present his sales 
presentation material in the same 
order and which thereby enables 
space buyers to use it as an easy 
reference where they can find in- 
formation they want quickly. He 
urged admen to needle publishers 
into using the outline, pointing out 
that only 150 publishers use it 
whereas “what we need is 1,000 or 


more i 


Monsanto Chemical takes 
first place Putman award 


® PITTSBURGH Winners, who re- 


ceived citations and a “team” sum 


of $2,500, as the first-place entry in 
the Putman awards were Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Texas Div., Texas 
City, Texas; W. H. Grosse, acting 
advertising manager; and the com- 
pany’s agency, Gardner Advertising 
Co., St. Louis, of which M. Ryan is 
account executive. 

The Putman awards, designed to 
stimulate entries of unusual signif- 
icance to top management, are based 
on the best documented examples 
of how industrial advertising helped 
achieve specific sales objectives. 
Sponsor is the Putman Publishing 
Co., Chicago. There were 26 entries. 

Second place, $1,500 and citation: 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., Pe- 





oria, Ill., Joe H. Serkowich, adver- 
Agency: Andrews 
Milwaukee, Arnold An- 
drews, president. 

Third place, $1,000 and citation: 
Proto Tools, Los Angeles, Clifford 
A. Faust, advertising manager. 
Agency: Willard G. Gregory & Co., 
Los Angeles, Edward T. Johnson, 
account executive. 

Honorable 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Robert P. Wagner, advertis- 


tising manager. 
Agency, 


mention citations: 


ing and sales promotion manager, 
Industrial Products Division: Agen- 
cy, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleve- 
land; Moses F. Ranney, vice-presi- 
dent and account executive. Delta 


Power Tool Div., Rockwell Manu- 


ae ee 
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Best Chapter Editors .. Winne: 


napte! 


facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Richard 
J. Brown, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager; Agency, Marstel- 
ler, Gebhardt & Reed, Pittsburgh, 
William A. Marsteller, president. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, John M. Clampitt, public re- 
lations and advertising: Agency, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Sanford B. 
Ketchum and John C. Ray, account 
executives. 

Award chairman was Edward C 
Howell, manager of merchandising, 
Carboloy Dept., Electric 
Co., Detroit. 


General 


IMC Reporter, EIA Deadline 


Win Traffic Service awards 


® piTTsBpuRGH .. The “IMC Report- 
er,” publication of the Industrial 
Marketers of Cleveland, won the 
first prize of $500 as the best NIAA 
chapter publication in the Traffic 
Service awards. 

The second prize of $250 went to 
“EIA Deadline,” 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phil- 
adelphia, last year’s winner. 

The editors of the two publica- 
tions, Creighton Davies, D. E. Rob- 
inson Co., Cleveland, and J. F 
Pfesser, Chilton Co., Philadelphia, 
appropriately — in- 


publication of the 


were awarded 


scribed gold watches. 


There were three honorable men- 
tions: (1) “Copy,” Chicago Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, Quin- 
ten Kenney, Lindberg Engineering 
Co., Chicago, editor; (2) “Clips,” 
Industrial Advertising Association 
of New York, J. C. Lucas, Hazard 
Advertising Co., New York, edito 
and (3) “The Golden Triangle,” In- 
dustrial Advertising Council of 
Pittsburgh, John M. Clampitt, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
editor 
NIAA entered 


Award chairman was 


Kleven chapters 


publications 


J. Mack Nevergole, vice-president, 
R. G. E. Ullman Organization, Phil- 
adelphia agency. 


McGraw-Hill publishes daily 
newspaper at NIAA meeting 
® PITTSBURGH .. A special five-col- 
umn daily newspaper was published 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
throughout the NIAA conference to 
cover developments with news and 
pictures for the benefit of NIAA 
members attending 

A large number of the pictures in 
IM’s special news report are pre- 
sented through the courtesy of Mc- 
special daily. 

Richard N 


Larkin, Pittsburgh editor of Pusi- 


Graw-Hill and _ its 
Editor-in-Chief was 


ness Week. 


Get it in writing . . before 
and after .. publicists urged 
An NIAA membe1 


in the audience nearly stole the 


@ PITTSBURGH . . 


show from a panel on_ industrial 
publicity at the annual NIAA con- 
ference 

The NIAA member was George 
Black, director of public relations, 
Copper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, 
N. J., who spoke up when panel 
chairman William H. Pfaff of Ar- 
thur R. Mogge, Inc., St. Louis, called 
for comments from the floor. As- 
serting that evaluation of results 
was the first challenge for industrial 
publicists, Mr. Black offered a spe- 
cific plan for doing the evaluation 
job 

“1, Plan your publicity at the 
same time you plan your advertis- 
ing. For every publicity campaign 
state in writing an objective, plan 
of action and estimated results of 
the publicity campaign 

“2. When the campaign is over, 
write a report telling exactly how 
the campaign was handled and how 
well the results measured up to the 
objectives 

“These two steps, if followed 
carefully, will tell you as no other 
way will just how effective your 
publicity campaign has been,” M1 
Black averred 

Earlier the panel had concluded 
that successful publicity cannot be 
“For- 


get the column inches; they can fool 


measured by column inches 


you into thinking you are doing a 
better job than you actually are do- 
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Past presidents gather at a reception in their honor at the NIAA conference. . 


Forrest U. Dave 
WEBSTER 
1932-1933 


George 


1935-1936 1939-1940 


ing,’ panel moderator John Sasso, 
vice-president and director of pub- 
licity, G. M. Basford Co., New York, 
declared 

Good 


program with specific objectives and 


industrial publicity is a 
planned steps that encompass “com- 
pany stories, application articles, 
engineering and production articles, 
sales-technique articles, how-to-use 
stories, roundup stories, stories in 
house organs, stories on business 
progress, specific articles aimed at 
special customer fields, as well as 
stories in local areas in which a 
company has a direct interest,” Mn 
Sasso said 

William Phair, editor, Hardware 
Age, New York, characterized in- 
dustrial publicity as “a device for 
creating an atmosphere favorable to 
your operation.” He made three 
proposals: (1) management should 
plan an active role in setting up and 
supervising a_ publicity 
(2) the term 


tion” would be more accurate and 


program, 
“industrial informa- 


get a more favorable response than 
the term “industrial publicity,” and 
(3) editors should be left alone to 
use their own skilled judgment in 


editorial matters 


Detroit, San Francisco win 
McGraw-Hill awards 
Industrial Market- 


ers of Detroit won first place and 


8 PITTSBURGH 
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DAVISON McDONOUGH MURPHY 
1941-1942 Exec.-Sec’y. 


Don Blaine 
WILEY WITT 
1945-1947 


the North California Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, San Francisco, 
captured second place in the annual 
McGraw-Hill award competition. 
First place award is $1,000 and a 
certificate, and second place award 
is $500 and a certificate. 
to emphasize the importance of local 
NIAA chapter activities, the awards 


are given to the two chapters whose 


Designed 


activities, in the opinion of the 
judges, have made the most valu- 
able contributions to the advance- 
ment of industrial advertising as a 
constructive force for economic and 
social progress 

Award chairman was Mrs. Lee S 
Worthington, director of advertis- 
ing, Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., 


Mich. There were six entries 


Lansing, 


John of Kearney & Trecker wins 
$1,000 Industrial Press award 
Alphons J. John, 


director of advertising, Kearney & 


8 PITTSBURGH 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, won the 
annual Industrial Press award of 
$1,000 for the best presentation to 
management proving the need for 
a specific advertising program 

The agency is Klau-Van Picter- 
som-Dunlap Associates, Milwaukee 
There were 17 entries 

Judges awarded honorable men- 
tions as follows (1) George H 
West, director of advertising and 


public relations, Consolidated En- 


Arno O. Bill 
MARSTELLER 
1947-1949 


William C. 
SPROULL 
1953-1954 


Jack Gene 
APSEY WEDEREIT 
1951-1952 1952-1953 


Corp., Pasadena, Cal. 


(2) Ernest T. Giles, vice-president, 


gineering 


MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, on 
behalf of A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
(3) Joe H. Serkowich, ad- 
vertising manager, LeTourneau- 
Westinzhouse Co., Peoria, IIl. 


The award chairman was James 


burgh 


O. Johnson, merchandise manager, 
Buchanan Electrical Products Corp., 
Hillside, N. J. 

Warner & Swasey wins two 

of 14 NIAA Topper awards 

. A total of 343 com- 
panies representing more than $18,- 
000.000 — in 
budgets entered the 1953 “Toppers” 


8 PITTSBURGH . 


industrial advertising 
award contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
Clation. 

Topper award plaques were pre- 
sented to two winners in each of 
seven classifications. Selections in 
each classification were on the basis 
of “large” and “small” budgets. 

J. Whitford Dolson, NIAA con- 
vention awards committee chair- 
man, announced the names of the 
following winners in each classifica- 
tion (small budget winners listed 
first) 


Introducing a new product. . 


Developing new markets. . 


} 





V.LP. and Veep..'! 
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rmar 


} e Elect: 
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faer Wilmington 


acceptance . . United 
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Improving or expanding company name 


Presenting superiority of a product 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & C Wilming 
Institutional promotion . . 
tric Schenectady, N 

Special or short-term objectives . . 
Swasey C eveland 

Award chairman was Harris D. 
McKinney, Harris D. McKinney 
Advertising Co., Philadelphia. 


Give show visitors ideas, 

proof .. not gimmicks: Sentner 
@ PITTSBURGH Industrial exhibi- 
tors waste thousands of dollars an- 
when they 


nually on gimmicks 


should be concentrating on two 
ideas and proof of product 


Sentner, 


things . . 
performance, Richard F. 
assistant executive vice-president, 
commercial, U. S. Steel Corp., told 
the NIAA conference. 

“Exhibit advertising is looked on 
as a stepchild by many advertising 
men,” he said. “As a result, ex- 
hibits are put together at the last 
minute; they are not integrated 
with other media. Exhibitors re- 
sort to gimmicks and crowd pull- 


ers 


“But remember, trade shows are 
not carnivals. Buyers come not to 
be entertained, but to be educated, 
to learn better methods of cutting 
costs.” 

To educate, you must offer the 
buyer ideas, he advised. “If you 
give him ideas, you are a long way 
toward selling.” 

He urged exhibitors to get action 
into their exhibits . . the kind of 
action that proves product perform- 
ance. “Let the customer pick it up, 
work it, watch results,” he sug- 
gested. 

Terming this technique the “third 
dimension of advertising,’ M: 
Sentner based his conclusions on 
years of experience as a salesman 
in which he manned countless show 
booths. 
David F. Austin, executive vice- 
president, commercial, U. S. Steel, 


He spoke in the place of 


who was unable to attend because 


of the illness of his wife 


Nine admen win appliances 


from ‘Appliance Manufacturer’ 
® PITTSBURGH An unusual pub- 
lisher’s entertainment suite at the 
NIAA conference was that of Mod- 
ern Railroads and Appliance Manu- 
facturer, which featured an impres- 
sive display of modern appliances 
ranging from an automatic toaster 
_ all offered 


as door prizes to lucky admen 


to a large refrigerator 


Modern Railroads presented two 


round trip railroad tickets to any 


point in the U. S. or Canada to the 
drawing winner .. William Stander- 
wick, Jr., National Carbon Co., New 
York 


Bowman Advertising Agency, Co- 


Reg Testement of Byer & 


lumbus, won first choice of any ma- 
jor appliance. Other appliance win- 
ners: 

Mark N. Funk, Jr., Vanadium- 
Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa.; G. T 
Urquhart and P. C. Fox of Batten, 
Barten, Durstine & Osborn, Pitts- 
burgh; Arthur L. Dowling, Celanese 
Corp. of America, New York; W. C 
Grindrod, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co.; John F. Keily, Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago; William S. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago; and 
Brian R 
Pittsburgh. 


Stinson, 


Carter of Westinghouse, 


Publishers’ sales presentation 

wins first award for ‘Iron Age’ 

® piTrspurGH . . The National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association's 
awards for the best sales presenta- 
tions based on the NIAA outline 
went to Iron Age, Chilton Co., New 
York; Oil & Gas Journal, Petroleum 
Tulsa, Okla., and 
Purchasing, Conover-Mast Publica- 


tions, New York 


The winners received a premie! 


Publishing Co., 


Award chair- 
man was Kenneth J. Bayer, Oak- 
leigh R. French & Associates, St 


Louis 


award and a plaque 


Untangle literature red tape, 
give it to agency. . Tiefeld 
® PITTSBURGH . The advertising 
manager's biggest bugaboo is prep- 
aration of sales literature and the 
best way to solve it is to pawn the 
job off on the agency. 

That assertion was made by AIl- 
bert R 
ager, Copperweld Steel Co., 


Tiefeld, advertising man 
Glass- 
port, Pa., in a panel discussion of 
“getting the most from your agen- 
cy” at the annual conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation 

Defining the advertising man- 
ager’s job as largely untangling the 
red tape and detail, he said: 

“If you conducted a time study in 
your advertising department, if you 
made a record of every foul-up, 
every late job, every squawk from 
salesmen and management you'd 
find out that half of your difficulties 


were caused by detail work of one 





Introducing! .. Arthur 


1eralo! I I 1a 


resicent na 


thing: printed literature.” 

He said that many medium-sized 
advertisers such as his company re- 
quire as much literature as the larg- 
est advertisers but cannot keep a 
full-time literature staff busy be- 
cause the assignments usually come 
in spurts. The agency, he said, is 
the logical place for the job be- 
cause it can keep a good literature 
staff busy with the work of many 
clients 

He suggested that the agency be 
compensated for each job and that 
advertisers would be glad to pay 
for “getting literature problems out 
of their hair.” The agency, in turn, 
should jump at the chance to pre- 
pare literature and catalogs, he said, 
“because that is the best way I 
know for an agency to learn about 
the company’s policies and prod- 
ucts.” 

Speaking on a distributors panel, 
Lloyd B. Mize, president, Industrial 
Supply Corp., Richmond, Va., said 
that the industrial distributor is be- 
ginning to recognize that direct mail 
is his biggest medium but that dis- 
tributors generally are still opposed 
to sharing its costs with the manu- 


facturer. “At our company, we are 
reluctant to share costs of routine 
mail programs, but we are glad to 
share costs of unusual or outstand- 
ing promotions,” he said 

Speaking from the floor, NIAA 
Past President Jack Apsey, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., urged Mr. Mize 
and al! other distributors to keep 
closer track of what they do with 
inquiries handed to them by manu- 


facturers. Miles J. Stray, president, 
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Charles A. Templeton Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., distributor, agreed that 
the advertiser who turns over an 
inquiry to a distributor is entitled 
to an answer on how it was handled. 
He said that Templeton screens in- 
quiries for every salesman so that 
he won't find himself “making a fol- 
low-up call at 3 p. m. only to learn 
home from 


the boy doesn't vet 


school until five.” 

Columbus chapter wins 

award for membership gain 

@ PITTSBURGH Central Ohio In- 
dustrial Marketers, Columbus. won 


the annual NIAA award for show- 


ing the greatest increase in net 


Hitting a Record .. ! 


membership from July 1, 1952, to 
June 1, 1953. 

Four chapters won awards based 
on size of chapter membership 
and each chapter was awarded $125 
and a gavel. 

Other winners were: (2) the 
Maryland Industrial Marketers, 
Baltimore, (3) the Industrial Mar- 
keters of New Jersey and (4) the 
Industrial Advertising Association 
of New York. 

C. W. Tunison, director of public 
relations, Foy Paint Co., Cincinnati, 


was award chairman. 
Share ownership can aid 
industrial progress, Haskell 


® PITTSBURGH Industrial adver- 
tisers should use their advertising 
to increase share ownership in thei 
companies, John Haskell, vice-pres- 
ident, New York Stock Exchange, 
told delegates to the NIAA confer- 
ence 

Mr. Haskell pointed out that in- 
dustrial advertisers should use thei 
advertising in part to sell the idea 
that theirs is “a good company 
not only a good company to buy 
from, but also a good citizen and a 
good company to work for.” 

Only since World War II, Mr 
Haskell said, has corporate manage- 
ment realized how far behind in- 
dividual stock ownership is running 
in comparison to the growth of the 


national industrial production. 





A “Balanced” 


Promotion Package 





... for selling Radio and 
Electronic Engineers is the 


marketing by-product of this 


2 ; » ; = 7 » ‘ 
great engineering SOC 1ety. 


3 WAYS TO MARKET 


The cube illustrated above is symbolic of the IRE 
Balanced Promotion Package, which is composed 
of a monthly magazine, a directory and a show, to 
do these three marketing jobs: 


Product Promotion is the function of advertising 
in “Proceedings of the I.R.E.” which reaches 
34,894 net paid, ABC readers of which 31,286 are 
member engineers (including 4,059 student engi- 
neers). The publication is a month-by-month text- 
book of engineering and radio science, and its 
advertising keeps the engineer up-to-the-minute 
with product development. Thus its ads promote 
products to the “thinking and reading” engineers 
who design and set the specs for tomorrow’s 
production. 


Product Reference is the job of the IRE DIREC- 
TORY. Engineers are highly literate, and what they 
do not know or remember themselves, they do 
know where and how to look up. The IRE DIREC- 
TORY is their own reference book for men, firms 
and products—supplying an accurate source of 
information—in which advertising is an “insur- 
ance” that your facts will be found. 

Product Presentation is accomplished economically 
through the Radio Engineering Show, which at- 
tracted 35,642 registered visitors, and served 405 
exhibitors in 1953. 


IRE Headquarters N.Y.C. 


TYPICAL "PACKAGE" COSTS 


Several types of balanced advertising programs 
which will provide your firm product promotion, 
reference, and product presentation are shown be- 
low, for different budget amounts. 
An economy plan costing $1830 a year. 
12 one-third page ads in “Proceedings” $1440 
1 one-third page in IRE Directory 120 
110’ x 10’ booth Radio Eng. Show 270 
More space & display, less frequency 
for $2460 (figures about 14 of a $10,000 budget). 
1 page in color, Convention issue $ 470 
5 24rd pages every other month 1300 
3 one column ads in IRE Directory 390 
1 standard booth (at 6 time rate) 300 


A strong program costing 14 of a $10,000 budget. 
12 pages, 1 a month in “Proceedings” $4320 
1 page in IRE Directory 360 
1 standard booth in Radio Eng. Show 270 
$4950 
A dominating campaign which costs but 114¢ per 
impression, or less than 28¢ per qualified engineer 
a year to cover, total $8280. 
12 full pages in color, Proceedings of 
IRE $5280 
8 page multiple unit in IRE Directory 1920 
2 Preferred Position large booths in 
Show 1080 


(Many flexible budget combinations possible.) 


~~, tye | THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Organized in 1913, the Institute of Radio Engineers is a 
non-profit organization of 31,286 members drawn together 
for self help through the exchange of information by meet- 
ings and publications. There are no company members. 


Advertising Dept., 1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y., BRyant 9-7550 





Proceedings of the IRE 


IRE Directory 


Radio Engineering Show 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IS A BIG... AND ACTIVE MARKET 


12,724 requests 
or advertisers’ 
literature 


HE INTEREST TEXTILE MEN are showing 

in new equipment and methods is 
terrific. It’s one of the healthiest business 
signs you can look for. 

Each month TEXTILE INDUSTRIES re- 
ceives hundreds of requests for more in- 
formation on new equipment items and for 
manufacturers’ literature listed in our 
“Helpful Booklets” feature. Total cards 
from readers last year was 12,724. Thou- 
sands more went direct to manufacturers, 
for their address is given with each item 
listed. 

There are reasons why your literature 
gets this more active interest from 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES readers. TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRIES is exceptionally strong with man- 
agement and production men — men active 


in the mills, men who are responsible for 
mill performance. 

These are the men your literature is 
written for — the same men you want 
your advertising to reach. And more mill 
men in U. S. A. and Canadian mills read 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES than any other textile 
journal. 

Net paid circulation is teamed with Di- 
rected Distribution to give you this more 
productive coverage of the men who will 
buy from you. The plan makes sense — so 
much sense that it is bvilding a record of 
inquiry and sales response unapproached 
in textile advertising. Advertise in TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRIES. You’!] see. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree Street, N, E. 


Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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Is your literature in 


Ube co thove vatend 


, Aol this group? 


. } 4 : | oe om: ‘ 
ee “\\ ST 
butletia mo. 21 \\\ \ ‘ba Here is a splendid method of getting 


your sales material in the hands of 
actively interested prospects. 

See that TEXTILE INDUSTRIES get 
copies of all your current and new 
material. It will be listed, without 
charge, in the widely consulted “Help- 
ful Booklets” feature of this magazine. 

Information on general industrial 
equipment and services, as well as on 
that specifically for textile manufac- 
turing, is welcome. 

(Literature pictured is only a frac- 
tion of the total pieces currently listed 
in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. ) 


Textile Industries 
sells the textile industry 


e*eeeee#ee#8e#8e#e eeeoeeeseee?ee-+ 
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“Mother s aalerp new, 200 


a long 


more readers? ei gin re de 
To a statistic named Johnnie 


W 


AMFRICAN CANCER SOCIETY + 


CANCER STRIKES ONE IN FIVE 


Strike back — give to the American Cancer Society 





Give vs. Take 


® BUSINESS PUBLICATION publishers 
donate space for public service ads, 
and admen donate time and energy 
creating them. How well are they 


At 


your 


age! 


read in business publications? 
These two ads for the American 
Cancer Society appeared in Steel 
The “Johnnie” ad asked contribu- 
tions; “At your Age!” offered in- 
formation about cancer. Which ad 
pulled more readers? See page 168 


American Concer Soviety 
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MARKETING 
and 
again 











DIGEST 


INCLUDING 


! AVIATION ENGINEERING | | ; ae 
c / } ¢ e} (| } 
For the second time in the past three years, Aero Digest 
has received a First Award in the Editorial Competition conducted 
by Industrial Marketing... the only aviation publication 
Selected out of the 500 entries. This award to Aero Digest confirms 


its acceptance by the industry as the outstanding 
aeronautical engineering publication. 


ih 


AERO DIGEST, 515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y 





sales promotion 


ye 


Make the Most of It. . 


equipment, operating in simulated 


comment on catalogs 


exhibits / motion pictures 





avromariom eraers 


how to use traveling display 


Merchandising finesse 


® A TRAVELING meeting place 
equipped with powered exhibits and 
visual aids forms the backbone of 
a merchandising plan being used by 
Westinghouse Flectric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

The meeting place is a traveling 
display designed to bring 
Westinghouse controls, circuit 
breakers and motors direct to the 
plants of original equipment man- 
ufacturers and selected large user 


coach 


customers. 

Three main features are included 
in the merchandising program: (1) 
a salesman’s call to show samples, 
(2) a trade show with complete line 
and working displays, and (3) a 
customer meeting under controlled 
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conditions for movies and slides. 
Traveling display coaches are be- 

more common, 

get the 


coming more and 
but your salesmen can’t 
most out of them unless you teach 
them how 

A brochure 
is Show Business” 
plan of action for salesmen with 


. “Control Business 
contains a 


specific suggestions and instructions 
as to how they may most profitably 
participate in the merchandising 
program. 

The brochure is mailed so as to 
arrive on the salesman’s desk about 
two weeks before the appearance 
of the traveling coach in his terri- 
tory. Thus he has time and pre- 
knowledge to work out a plan of 


ideas 


booklets / direct mail 


slide films / sales helps 


c | 


Lol ele halehs shalclellialalslens sit ohelah aclalel 
eur seem ew eelane te atte Hy wubb me 


action based on the actual showing 
and the sales follow-up of the coach 
program. 

Exhibits in the coach 
product design principles, operation 


illustrate 


performance standards, application 
principles and methods, all pre- 
sented visually with mounted and 
poweréd units. 

Informal 
arranged in which visiting custom- 


discussion periods are 
ers and prospects may get the an- 
swers to any problems not covered 
in the formal presentations. These 
informal discussions are aided by 
two movies and slides prepared by 
Westinghouse experts to emphasize 
the trend towards automatic opera- 
tion of plants and equipment. 
Information listed in the sales- 
men’s brochure includes: (1) how 
to use the display coach to show 
motors and controls to help you get 
more business, (2) your motor and 
control market, Westinghouse and 
automation, (3) coach promotion, 
(4) guide to help you run a coach 
meeting, (5) index and description 





oa, 


Let's get 

INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
down to the 

LOCAL LEVEL 


If you’ve developed an immunity to big figures of 
national market coverage, how would you like to 
take a look at advertising effectiveness in one typical 


industrial county? 


N.E.D. has just completed a study of its effectiveness 
in Essex County, N. J. In the six-month period covered 
by the study N.E.D. produced 695 sales leads from 
Essex County ... cleared through the N.E.D. office. 
These came from 240 individuals representing 137 
different plants. Following through on these leads, 
the study reveals 91 completed sales and 223 addi- 


tional sales pending. 


If you haven’t yet read this timely new Essex County 
report on advertising action, ask for a copy from 


your N.E.D. representative, or write us direct. 


66,699 COPIES (Total Distribution) 200,000 READERS in 40,209 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION | i\ [EW 
a op op 


1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Now is the time and here is the way 


to find NEW MARKETING 
BUSINESS PAPERS 
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OPPORTUNITIES and the 
which will help you develop them 





Your new 1954 MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY NUMBER of Indus- 


trial Marketing gives you — or gives you access to — almost every- 
thing you need: Basic market data, references to further sources 
of data, and concise business paper information, all grouped ac- 


cording to 87 distinct fields 








BASIC DATA ON THE 87 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
TRADE MARKETS 














SPACE BUYING DATA ON 
2,400 BUSINESS PAPERS 
ACCORDING TO MARKETS 


ineiiaiitiaiatiaaiaiaiiaal 


FACTUAL PRESENTATIONS 
OF BUSINESS PAPERS FILED 
ADJACENT TO RELATED 
MARKET DATA 























DIGESTS OF AVAILABLE 
PUBLICATION RESEARCH 
AND MARKET INFORMA- 
TION FOR FURTHER STUDY 











INDEX OF TRADE ASSOCI- 
ATIONS IN EACH MARKET 








Here virtually every facet of every market picture is 
touched upon for your information and guidance: Num- 
ber of units in the industry or trade; geographical distri- 
bution; volume of sales; trends; usual methods of selling, 
whether direct or through jobbers; types and amounts of 
equipment and supplies purchased; and trade practices 
peculiar to the field. 


Designed to provide quickly-useful information for basic 
scheduling, your MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY 
NUMBER lists over 2,400 business papers in U.S. and 
Canada — grouped according to markets served — giving 
rates, circulations, type of audit, page sizes, standard 
colors, color and bleed charges, etc. 


Of special assistance and guidance are the factual presen- 
tations and other messages which have been filed in 
MD&DN by leading business publishers, giving additional 
specific information on their markets, their coverage, and 
the services which they offer. 


Another valuable and much-used service of your MD&DN 
is the digesting and listing of special research material and 
market studies which are available from publishers. All 
items are numbered for easy reference, and requests are 
handled promptly by our Readers’ Service Department. 


Finally, here is a service feature which is widely used by 
advertisers and agencies wishing to extend their explora- 
tion of marketing opportunities in new, unfamiliar fields. 
Each of the 87 sections of MD&DN contains a complete 
list of trade associations in those fields, from whom addi- 
tional information may be secured. 
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Sales promotion ideas. . 


of 12 exhibits and demonstrations 
and (6) after the show 
help to get business. 


here’s 


All Wet.. Despite the fact it is wet 

this one-inch wide strip of paper easily 
a 13 und block of « 

The paper has been treated with a mela 

mine resin produced by American Cyanid 

New York The resin gives extra 

strength to the paper, thus opening many 


new industrial markets 


Lincoln Electric promotes 
25 customer successes 

How 25 small business men have 
achieved success through hard work 
and the determination to “go it 
alone” without benefit of govern- 
ment help is the subject matter of 
“Success Through Welding,” a 50- 
page book prepared by Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland. 

The booklet is a collection of 25 
stories about 25 Lincoln customers. 
The stories all have in common the 
one fact that the are welding proc- 
ess has been the foundation of the 
business described. The stories of 
the 25 small business men are re- 
prints from “The Stabilizer,” Lincoln 
Electric’s magazine for arc welders. 

In presenting the book, emphasis 
is on opportunity in the American 
tradition of free enterprise and on 
the fact that success comes through 
perseverance, ability, hard work and 
individual initiative. 

Using the Liberty Bell as a sym- 
bol of individual initiative, each 
story is captioned appropriately. For 
example, “Mr. Smith is Making His 
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Liberty Bell Swing” Mr. Smith 
makes playground swings .. or 
“Neal Balderson’s Liberty Bell has 
Turned Snow into Gold” .. Mr. 
Balderson manufactures welded 


snow plows. 


‘No more gambling’ signs 
stop distributors short 

A miniature gambling casino is 
being used by Mastic Tile Corp. of 
America to its Matico 
plastic wall tile to distributors. 

Theme of the campaign is “No 
More Gambling” and the gambling 
devices in the miniature package are 
labeled, “Don’t gamble anymore. 
Matico Plastic Wall Tile is a nat- 
ural.” 

Sparked by a series of die-cut 
teaser post cards accenting the pro- 
motion theme, the marketing cam- 


introduce 


paign was climaxed by the minia- 
ture gambling package. 

Included in the package are min- 
iature gambling devices, poker chips, 
and a set of Matico plastic wall tile 
samples. The package . . a 5x5x6” 
box .. is designed as a gambling 
den, showing a detailed exterior, 
complete with sign “El Casino” and 
barred and 


doors and windows 


Gambling Kit. . 1 


ana ntents used merchandise pi 


uc Wall illeé i 


posted with signs that read, “Closed. 
No More Gambling.” A policeman 
is stationed at each entrance. 

The initial promotion will be fol- 
lowed with a kit of merchandising 
aids which will include window 
streamers, counter display color 
charts, radio commercials, newspa- 
per publicity releases, consumer 
folders, reprints of Matico ads, and 


decals. 


Du Pont finds promotion idea 
in department anniversary 

WILMINGTON, DEL. . . Du Pont has 
capitalized on the 50th anniversary 
of its engineering department by is- 
suing a booklet commemorating the 
event and building added prestige 
for the company as a whole. 

The 32-page, illustrated booklet, 
entitled “The Builders,” is billed as 
“the story of the men who build, 
whose labors have enlarged and 
widened our civilization.” The 
bocklet tells how the engineering 
department erected more than 
$800,000,000 of new plant and equip- 
ment in the postwar years, erecting 
new Du Pont plants in 12 states. 

Pointing out advances in indus- 
trial technology, the booklet tells 
how with today’s transport, earth- 
moving machinery, and powerful 
cranes, acres of modest size could 


2re are three initial teaser post cards and gambling casino package 
. 


A ; Tile Cor f ericad 
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{ Mastic Tile Corp. of America 





Your No. 1 Industrial Market . . ,gf . . . 
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Yes—the automotive and aviation manufacturing field is 
America's largest industrial market. In 1953, it will pro- 
duce $23.3 billion worth of cars, trucks, buses, aircraft, 
tractors; their engines, parts, accessories, materials and 
production equipment. 

And—in addition to this tremendous production schedule, 
the automotive and aviation industries have over $25 billion 
worth of prime defense contracts for tanks, planes, engines, 
tactical vehicles and numerous other defense items. 

To meet this heavy production schedule, automotive and 
aviation plants will purchase annually over $12 billion worth 
of parts, materials, production equipment and supplies, 
providing a vast and growing industrial market to American 
Industry. 


REACHES THE BUYING POWER 


PRODUCTION AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, the ONE medium for pene- 


trating this rich market, is growing steadily in circulation 


EQUIPMENT —a 55%, increase in the period 1946-1953. Its 15,100 


subscribers are the design, production, administrative and 
purchasing executives in 3,249 automotive and aviation 


MILITARY TAN KS companies. Your sales message reaches and influences 


these decision-making men who very often cannot be con- 
ACT | CAL VEH ICLES tacted by industrial salesmen. 
T FULL EDITORIAL COVERAGE 
First published in 1895, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is the 


ONLY news magazine of automotive and aviation manu- 
facturing, which provides complete coverage, both domestic 
and foreign, on engineering, production, design. That's why 
readership is high .. . of its full editorial content . . . of its 
advertising pages. It's the ONE medium for selling to 
America's No. | industrial market. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
ACHILTON @® Publication 


@® Chestnut & 56th Sts. Philadelphia 39, Pa. Cog 


NEWS MAGAZINE OF AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION MANUFACTURING 
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in less than two years duplicate the 
great pyramid, which took 100,000 
slaves and two decades of back- 
breaking labor to build. 

“But it is not the tools that rep- 
resent construction,” the 
booklet says. “It is the imaginations 
of men. Training, experience and 
skills are the real ingredients.” 


modern 


Competition Winners 


ntinued from page 93 





Certificates 
Architectural Record . . New York, Joseph 
B. Mason, executive editor Building in 
the Tropics.” 
Architectural Record . . New York, Joseph 
B. Mason, executive editor. U. N. Head 


quarters 


Best single issue 


Plaque winner 
Machine Design . . 
michael, editor 


Certificates 


Architectural Forum . . 


rrentice, editor and pubis! 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance . . 


New York, W. T. Stuart, edit 
Best graphic presentation 


Plaque winner 
House & Home... New ' 
editor and publisher 

article and related « 
Certificates 

Machine Design . . 

michael, editor New ver 
Architectural Record . . New 
B. Mason, executive edit 


the Tropics.” 


Best original research 


Plaque winner 

Electric Light & Power. . 
Garrett, editor 

energy use 

Certificates 

Machine Design . . 
michael, editor 

study 

Oil & Gas Journal. . 1 
Barnes editor Sur 


frends 


kK 
[ 


Merchandising, trade and 
export papers 


Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone . . New Yor 


rd F. King, editor 


Certificates 

National Petroleum News . 
Warren C. Platt, editor I 
motor series 

Luggage & Leather Goods . . 
Arthur I. Mellin, editor 


series 
Best single article 


Plaque winner 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 
York, Bertram Lebhar, editor 
Them” hosiery sales manual 
Certificates 

American Restaurant . . Chicago, Henry S 
Ehle, editorial director Quality Control 
Cosmetics & Toiletries .. New York, Walte: 


Cosmet 





Don’t overlook the school market 


Here is a big and expanding market — 


33 million students with enrollments climbing 
1,000,000 a year — 220,000 educational buildings with 
new schools being built at the rate of 6,000 buildings 


costing over $2 billion each year 


To cover the seven major buying groups* that make up 
the school and college market, advertise in THE SCHOOL 


EXECUTIVE-SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS. 


*Key Market Buying Groups: 
© Public School Superintendents 
© Public School Business Officials 
© Public School Principals 
© Pyblic School Supervisors and 
Department Heads 
© Private and Parochial School Heads 
© College Administrators 
© School Architects 
Write for: “Selling the School and 
College Market Today” 





Best single issue Cosmetics & Toiletries . . New York, Wal Plaque winner 

ter Browder, editor. Sales training study Hotel Management . . N 
Plaque winner . Voegele, editor 
Electrical Merchandising . . New York, Class, institutional and Certificates 


] 


Laurence Wray, editor. Statistical Pt 


issue professional papers Office Executive . . Philack 
Certificates R. Conarroe, editor 

The Wallpaper Magazine . . New York, B Best series of articles Progressive Architecture 

H. Hellman, editor. Brad W 

Stores . . New York, Helen K. Mulhern, Plaque winner 

editor. Modern Beauty Shop . . Chicago, Virginia Best graphic presentation 
Huss, editor Basic Beauty Blueprint 

Certificates Plaque winner 

Hotel Monthly . . Evanston, Ill, J. Knight Hotel Management . . 

Plaque winner Willy, editor Food in Hotels 

Jewelry Magazine . . Lew Schwartz, pub GP .. Kansas City, Mo., Mac F. Cahal 
lisher. George Elli art director managing publisher. Practical therapeutic 
Certificates aaa 

Spot . . C. Gavin, editor. George Elliott, 

consultant art director. Best single article 


T 


Sugar . . New York, E. W. Mayo, Jr., edi 


Best graphic presentation 


Voegele, editor 
ness publication 
Certificates 
Interiors . . New 
“Lighting.” 
Progressive Architecture 
Brad Wilkin, publisher 
aa Plaque winner tere.” 
Aero Digest . . New York, Fred Hamlin 
Best original research publisher 
Certificates Best original research 
Plaque winner New York Certified Public Accountant . . 
Domestic Engineering . . Chicago, James E New York, Emanuel Saxe, managing edi Plaque winner 
Purnell, managing editor The Bay City tor Interiors . . New York 
Story.” GP .. Kansas City, M Mac F. Cahal Certificates 
Certificates managing publisher Marine Corps Gazette .. © 
Petroleo Interamericano . . Tulsa, Oscar Major 1} E. Walker 
B. Irizarry, editor. “L. & A. Review.” Best single issue lisher 


Ant 


r 
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City 








the BIG magazine of the BIG construction industry Could a City Be Your Customer? 


Highways, power houses, dams, irrigation 96 million people live in cities and towns. 
systems, canals, tunnels, levees, industrial and These municipalities have to provide pure drink- 
office buildings — big projects such as these are ing water, fire and police protection, sewage 
just a part of the multi-billion dollar construc- disposal, modern streets, attractive parks, airports 
—— a pa a ee and many other services. Ask for “Selling the 

1 . r ve? rar TET 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS. The big ee 
format allows C&E to carry more editorial on FERCHES the two Dig DUyINg 
material, more pictures, more product news and factor” groups — the public works engineers 
a higher proportion of editorial to advertising who request equipment, and the mayors, city 
content. That’s why it’s the BIG magazine of the managers and department heads who control 
BIG construction industry, Write for a copy and municipal purchases. 
let it speak for itself, 








Contractors and 
Engineers J .. City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
420 Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 2238 Ben Lomond Dr., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





editorially 


Research Goes with Advertising 


® One of the subjects given special emphasis in 
the proceedings of the NIAA conference in Pitts- 
burgh last month was the proposal to establish 
funded reserves for advertising and research. As 
readers of IM know, this is an idea which has 
been promoted by this magazine for some time, 
supporting the viewpoint of NIAA, ANA and 
other organizations which have realized the great 
significance of such a policy. 

As economists have long pointed out, the tend- 
ency of advertising volume to rise with business 
activity, and to shrink even more precipitously 
with business declines, works to increase the 
peaks and valleys of booms and depressions. In- 
creased promotion and advertising in periods 
when sales are harder to get would prevent cat- 
astrophic shrinkage in production and sales, and 
would tend to level out the variations in the busi- 
ness cycle 

As J. K. Lasser, national tax authority, told 
NIAA, funded reserves, intended to be spent over 
a succeeding five-year period, should cover ex- 
penditures for industrial and market research 
as well as for advertising. The development of 
new products and new markets goes hand in hand 
with advertising in building business and stabiliz- 
ing output and sales volume. Thus, to permit 
business to set aside funds in good times for ex- 
penditure for these purposes during periods of 
general business decline, makes sense from the 
standpoint of putting a premium on development 
activities at the very time when they would be 
most useful to individual companies and the en- 
tire economy. 

Since the reserves would be invested, according 
to the plan proposed, in United States bonds, and 
would have to be spent in the ensuing five-year 
period, the government would not lose on taxes. 
The deferment of tax payments is comparable to 
similar methods applied to many other areas of 
business, and is not a revolutionary or radical 
idea, from the standpoint of accounting and tax 
procedures now in general use. 

The development of legislation to make the 
change possible is one which offers no great diffi- 
culties, and should be given top priority in the 
activities of business groups concerned with this 
major improvement in the treatment of advertis- 
ing and research funds for tax purposes. 

Gene Wedereit, whose successful administra- 
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speaking 


tion of NIAA closed with the Pittsburgh con- 
ference, did a yeoman job in presenting the ad- 
vantages of advertising reserves to his members 
in speeches made in many parts of the country 
The association will undoubtedly take advantage 
of the groundwork already laid to prosecute vig- 
orously the drive for the enactment of appropriate 
legislation. Such an accomplishment would mark 
a high point in association achievement, and would 
benefit every business as well as every worke: 
and every family in the United States. 


Now's the Time to Sell 


= We were impressed by the fact that the Na- 
tional Advertising Agency Network, a group of 
33 agencies located in various parts of the country, 
made selling the theme of its recent management 
conference at Colorado Springs. The discussion 
related not merely to the importance of selling 
agency service, but primarily to the task of aiding 
clients to improve their own selling techniques. 

Because of the belief on the part of these 
agency executives, as well as most business men, 
that a more competitive situation will be in evi- 
dence in the near future, they undertook the 
study of how increased contributions could be 
made in such fields as improving sales meetings, 
providing better merchandising aids for sales- 
men, and enabling advertising and promotion to 
be made a more important part of sales and dis- 
tribution programs. 
~ This is in line with the development of agency 
service over the years. Agencies have not only 
been assigned the important task of producing 
effective advertising copy, but also moving into 
market research and sales promotion activities 
as well. The closer the advertising department 
and the advertising agency get to the immediate 
sales problems of a company, the more practical 
and resultful advertising is likely to be. 

The new objectives discussed by NAAN, many of 
whose clients are in the industrial field, will mean 
a closer integration of all advertising and promo- 
tion effort with sales operation. Even more im- 
portant, they will mean that the enthusiasm of 
salesmen and distributors will be stepped up, be- 
cause the very act of presenting advertising and 
promotion in a dynamic role, as a close and effec- 
tive co-worker with personal salesmen, will in- 
crease the enthusiasm of the latter to the point 
that all investments in advertising can be made 
more profitable and immediately resultful. 





THE PURCHASING DIRECTORY 
Industrial Buyers Reach for 


.. With 
ONE 


... but will a directory of such 

a convenient size give them the in- 

formation they seek? The answer is an em- 
oa ES! 

The question is often asked, ‘How is it 
possible for the CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING 
DirkECTORY to be equal in comprehensiveness 
toa much larger, thicker, heavier, poly-volume 
directory?’ That question can be answered 
with FACTS—and here they are: 


phatic . 


1. C-MPD is wholly an INDUSTRIAL buying 
guide. Non-industrial listings are rigidly 
excluded! 


+] 

\ 
; 
4 


You can’t measure its value with a ruler 


2. C-MPD’s ingenious, modern indexing sys- 
tem is a real space saver. THERE IS NO 
DUPLICATION OF LISTINGS.  Al// the listings 
and all the advertisements of a given prod- 
uct appear in just one place—under the 
product's primary name. 


This spells greater convenience for the indus- 
trial buyer— greatereconomy fortheadvertiser 

Take a look at the chart below. It proves 
that more industrial buyers (all with tested 
buying power) reach for the CONOVER-MAsST 
PURCHASING DiREcTORY than for any other 
directory. 


WRITE, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, TODAY—LEARN WHAT IT CAN DO FOR YOU 


Conover-Mast 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY GIVES 
YOU 60% MORE MANUFACTURING CIRCULATION 
THAN THE NEXT DIRECTORY 


Total Circulation 
— 95,132 CCA 
CMPD 
| 0 
coisa 78° | ‘on te 
REGISTER 083 Dec. 1952 
MANUFACTURING CIRCULATION Ea ALL omwer{ | 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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When you schedule The PAPER 
magazine you reach BY FAR the largest number of Apr 
: EOL 


readers in top classifications: the buying orbit! 


officials, superintendents, mill 


INDUSTRY monthly 


company 4 


managers, chemists and re 


search directors and key operating personnel! 


Every Paper and Pulp Mill in thé United States and Can- 


ada receives this yearbook 


Key Executives 


addressed to more than 3000 


referred to thousands of times per year, 


collectively, by men who buy, specify and influence 


the purchase of equipment and supplies! 
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Trends 


ntinuea irom page 





“selling” has been done at the con- 
sumer level for years. After the 
‘“come-and-get-it” type of market 
becomes soft, there will still be a 
world of opportunity for aggressive 
consumer selling of the type on 
which the home appliance industry 
was originally founded. . . DANA 
CHASE, editor and publisher, Finish, 
Chicago. 


Civilian Sales Grow .. Metal- 
working plants making civilian 
products are purchasing an increas- 
ing volume of machine tools. Since 
the outbreak of the Korean war the 
civilian consumer has had to take 
second place while the defense in- 
dustries’ demands were being met. 
The cessation of defense orders was 
reflected in a downward order 
curve: in the winter of 1952 ma- 
chine tool orders hit a two-year 
low. Under the stimulus of civilian 
purchases this downward trend has 
been arrested and the curve is 
again swinging upward. 

Backlog for the industry as a 
whole is estimated at 8.6 months’ 
production at current rate. 

Two important factors have stim- 
ulated civilian purchases: it is no 
longer necessary to obtain a rating 
for a machine tool; the need of ci- 
vilian manufacturers to meet in- 
creased competition. The cost of 
production will be carefully anal- 
yzed by industry and every effort 
to reduce costs to meet the intense 
competition which is coming. New 
and better machine tools will out- 
produce many machines now in 
use, will cut costs and thus enable 
the manufacturer to market his 
merchandise at a more attractive 
price. Inasmuch as it will be al- 
most impossible to effect economies 
through a reduction in wage rates, 
the answer will lie in increasing 
output per man. 

It must be remembered that the 
majority of machine tools built for 
World War II are now 10 years old, 
yet the advances in the art of metal 
cutting, production, forging, and 
fabricating of metals has been so 
rapid that many machine tools ten 
years old are obsolete as far as 
highest production is concerned. 

The biggest market for machine 





> 





701/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The ‘Third Party to a Sale’ is 
clue for reaching buying men 

Booklet describes the part Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants play in the investigation, 
recommendation, and installation of prod- 
ucts in the offices of their business clients. 
It consists mainly of reproductions of let- 
ters from Certified Public Accountants in 
reply to a query as to the part they 
played in systems installations. Prepared 
by the “Journal of Accountancy,” New 
York. 


702/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Decals as a merchandising aid 
described in four-page folder 

Decals as point of sale promotion, deal- 
er identification, point of distribution an- 
chor and utilizers of traffic circulation are 
described in four-page booklet by Amer- 
ican Decalcomania Co., Chicago. Descrip- 
tion of decal production, display, compo- 
nents and service provided is included. 
Colored illustrations of some industrial 
users are a feature of booklet. 


703/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to reach the hardware mar- 


ket described in booklet 

Available to advertising agencies and 
housewares manufacturers is 10-page 
booklet, “The Hardware Market for House- 
wares . . $460,167,000 in 1952,” by Hard- 
ware Age, New York. Growth of the 
hardware market among major dealers 
since 1929, percentages and number of 
major hardware dealers who stock and 
sell 56 principal lines, geographical mar- 
ket pattern and description of how 75% 
of merchandise is distributed through 
wholesalers is included. Selling methods 
are discussed. 


704/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


36,292 prospects who registered in five 
days at the 1952 American Society of Tool 
Engineers Industrial Exposition. Report is 
offered by ASTE. Of the 36,292 who reg- 
istered, more than 24,000 (68%) actually 
decided to buy or recommended buying 
something while at the show. The report 
describes what they bought, what buying 
authority they represented, industries they 
came from and geographical sections of 
the country they represented. 


706/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Confidential Latin America 
news letter is offered 

A confidential news letter describing as- 
pects of the Latin American export market 
is available to interested persons by writ- 
ing Vision & Visao, New York. Published 
fortnightly, the news letter is compiled by 
on-the-scene correspondents, contains in- 
formation of interest and importance to ex- 
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a * Send for these helpful selling tools 


707/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mobile home market offers 


outlets for manufacturers 

The billion dollar mobile home business 
represents a growing market for manufac- 
turers of trailers, stoves, paint, caulking 
compound, towing devices, booster springs, 
fire extinguishers, wall surface finishing 
materials and many other items. A sur- 
vey by Trailer Dealer, Chicago, looks over 
the entire field, describes buyers, sup- 
pliers, dealers, projected markets. 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Reaching the mass feeding, 
housing market by catalog 

How you can be sure your catalog will 
reach and ke used by the institutions who 
buy, the suppliers who sell, the architects, 
designers who specify for the mass feed- 
ing, mass housing market is subject of 
this brochure by Institutions Catalog Dt- 
rectory, Chicago. Proper distribution, in- 
stant availability are reported on. 
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Market, media data described en 
in automotive folder 

A market and media data folder issued 
by Automotive News, Detroit, lists service 
employes, mechanics by establishments, 
describes car dealer and manufacturer 
readership and markets. Folder follows 
the NIAA recommended outline. Buying 
influences are charted percentage-wise by 
executive, sales, service, engineering and 
production. 
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705/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report describes buyers at 
Tool Engineers Show 

A “report to Exhibitors” describes the 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 4.9 P. L. & BR. Chicago, Ill. 
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200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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709/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Geographic breakdown of 
plating industry, jobbers 


A folder by Finishing Publications, West- 
wood, N. J., provides a geographic break- 
down of the plating industries by states 
and cities. Complete list represents 12,- 
912 mailings in U. S. and Canada. Also 
provided is a complete list of jobbers by 
the nine census regions. 


710/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


What's the 1953 outlook 
for diesel engine industry? 
Anticipated production in nine major in- 
dustries in which diesel engines are used 
is listed in “1953 Outlook for the Diesel 
Engine Industry” by Diesel Publications, 
New York. Also included is production 
in the nine major fields for the past five 
While figures for exact number of 
engines and total horsepower are esti- 
mates, it is felt the booklet may be used 
as a guide to selling efforts in the diesel 
field. 


years. 


= 
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711/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Building statistics for past 
five years analyzed 


“Market Facts on the Building Construc- 
tion Industry” is a digest of government 
statistics on the building construction in- 
dustry for the last five years. The book- 
let shows residential, commercial, farm, 
industrial and institutional building volume 
in units and dollars and gives number of 
lumber wholesalers and retailers by states 
with merchandise line sales. Booklet is 
by American Builder, Chicago. 


712/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Pollution control is 
‘natural’ $5 billion market 


Pollution control is an $18 billion market 
according to Pollution Control, New York. 
The booklet presents the “case” against 
stream and air pollution and describes in 
detail the pollution market for equipment 
and chemicals. A check list of six steps to 
sell the pollution control market is in- 
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CITY & ZONE 


cluded. According to booklet, most pollu- 
tion sources are industrial. 


713/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Here’s industry-wide data 
on original equipment market 


A 28-page booklet by Product Engineer- 
ing, New York, provides a detailed picture 
of the original equipment market, including 
major manufacturing divisions, number of 
plants, and employes. The booklet devel- 
ops basic facts on how products are se- 
lected and specified by product-design en- 
gineers. 


714/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Past and future growth of 
food engineering industry told 


A general analysis of the past and 
future growth of the food industry with 
statistics of the industry, equipment and 
supply needs as well as_ engineering 
trends is included in “Markets in Food 
Plants Today and Tomorrow” by Food 
Engineering, New York. Engineering meth- 
ods and consolidation of manufacturing 
processes are discussed as factors in- 
fluencing the market. Key buying men 
are enumerated. 


715/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How to sell products, services 
to transportation industry 


Eight-page brochure by Transportation 
Supply News, Chicago, describes the mar- 
ket represented by the various segments 
of the transportation industry with factual 
case history data on successful promotion- 
al campaigns. Included are examples of 
voricus classifications of products includ- 
ing operational, terminal and mechanized 
handling equipment and materials and 
supplies. 


716/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Booklet suggests ways to sell 
forest products industry 


In five sections, a loose leaf file gives 
pointers on how to sell the $9 billion 
forest products industry. Sections include 
the market, equipment and materials used 
by the industry, and advertising sugges- 
tions on selling to the forest products in- 
dustry. A table provides an analysis of 
all types of plants in nine divisions of 
the industry. Booklet is offered by Wood 
& Wood Products, Chicago. 
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tools will thus lie in replacement 
(see “Forum,” p. 65). This mod- 
ernization program is being helped 
by the seeming stabilization of the 
dollar as well as by the possibility 
that Congress may relax present 
Internal Revenue rulings that de- 
preciation on machine tools must 
be spread over an average of 21 
years, and permit instead an ac- 
celerated write-off in line with use- 
ful and profitable life of the ma- 
chine. . . W. F. SCHLEICHER, Editor, 
Machine & Tool Blue Book, Whea- 
ton, IIl. 


Materials Compete More. . This 
year will see the completion of 
many expansion programs by pro- 
ducers of engineering materials 
Greater availability of materials 
plus the leveling off of military de- 
mands and the reduction in foreign 
assistance programs will result in a 
highly competitive market. 

While there might be a number 
of inconstant situations in the in- 
dustrial and consumer goods mar- 
kets, we feel that demands for these 
goods will increase as better values 
are made available. Better values 
will come as a result of using better 
materials or materials of equal qual- 
ity at lower cost. The fact that 
manufacturers of all types of goods 
are seeking better materials has 
been borne out by a survey recent- 
ly concluded by Materials & Meth- 
ods. According to this investiga- 
tion many users of materials are far 
from satisfied with the materials 
now available to them. 

Suppliers of engineering materials 
face conditions which are consider- 
ably different {from those which 
have been encountered previously. 
Blind loyalties to traditional mate- 
rials are rapidly disappearing and 
an entirely new approach to mate- 
rials selection is developing. Where 
the manufacturer once had to com- 
promise between the ideal and the 
practical as far as materials were 
concerned, he now sets a firm set of 
standards of performance for his 
products and demands materials 
that will permit him to meet these 
standards. He does not care wheth- 
er the material is iron, steel, copper, 
aluminum or one of the newer met- 
als or whether it is plastics, glass, 
ceramics, rubber or any other ma- 
terial. The decision is based on 


There’s a 
big difference 
between a 
mechanical man 
and the 
Mechanical 
Engineer. 


Some advertisers think of markets in terms of robots—not 
flesh-and-blood men—just figures. 


What's back of a statistic? A body, a brain, education, ex- 
perience, judgment, the confidence of associates, authority 
to select, specify and buy—all of these may be behind a 
circulation figure. 


Weigh what is in the mind of a reader and you will know 
whether he is receptive, indifferent or resistant. If his pro- 
fession is engineering you may be sure that he reads with 
high receptivity advertising claims that are technically sound. 
When the reader is also co-publisher he is looking at his 
own offspring and you can depend upon it... he is no robot. 


Mechanical Engineering has 35,000 mechanical engineer 
subscribers, 7/8ths of whom are co-publishers. And to prove 
their interest, the other eighth pays double for not belonging 
to ASME—$7.00 instead of $3.50. 


Mechanical Engineering offers by far the largest audience 
of engineers engaged in the mechanical industries. In industry 
after industry ME reaches more engineers than any other 
publication. And there isn’t a single meaningless statistic 
among them. Ask your ME representative to show you the 
printed roster of ASME membership in which every member- 
reader is identified by firm and title. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A publication of 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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finding the material that will do the 
job at a cost within reason. 

It is our conviction that many 
new and untouched markets for en- 
gineering materials await the results 
of effective technical research. As 
these new engineering materials are 
developed, intelligent, aggressive 
sales and advertising will be re- 
quired. . . w. P. wrnsor, publisher, 
Materials & Methods, New York 


Record Expansion . . Activity is 
probably the one word which char- 
acterizes all the operations of the 
nation’s 1,200 appliance manufac- 
turers. In girding for what is ex- 
pected to be one of the fiercest 
battles for the dollar 


consumer 


consumer 


among durable goods 
manufacturers, the appliance man- 
ufacturers are getting their houses 
in order. 

Expenditures for new facilities 
and in modernization of existing fa- 
cilities are reaching record levels. 
The peaks for new structures and 
new machinery and _ equipment 
reached in 1951 will be passed by 
a wide margin this year and next. 

Just a few of the firms spending 
these vast sums on new facilities 
and modernization are General 
Electric, Deepfreeze, Westinghouse, 
Dearborn, Philco, Hotpoint, Jordon, 
Caloric and Sunbeam. 

There has been a definite trend 
in the appliance field towards the 
manufacture of a full line of appli- 
Bendix, formerly in only the 
home laundry field, made the move 
Thor is now making 


ances 


late last year 
the move. RCA seems to have its 
foot in the door with the purchase 
of the Estate Stove Co. late in 1952 

Advertising expenditures by ap- 
pliance manufacturers are reaching 
undreamed of proportions this year 
Servel will spend $6,000,000. Amana 
will spend $2,250,000. Throughout 
the industry the budgets are up to 
meet the competitive situation 

In this era, the appliance industry 
With 
the many new products and new 
growing, fast- 


is taking on a new stature. 


facilities, this fast 
moving industry is becoming a giant 
among giants. DAVID R. WATSON, 
publisher, Appliance Manufacturer, 


Chicago 


Machine Tool Sales Good . . 
Machine tool manufacturers are 
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optimistic concerning the prospects 
for their industry in the years im- 
At the present 
time new orders for machine tools 
are on the ascendancy. The month- 
ly reports issued by the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
have showed a consistent trend up- 
ward for the last four months. The 


mediately ahead. 


new orders for March were approxi- 
mately equal in value to those of 
March 1952. 

Obviously with the rapid indus- 
trial developments of the present 
day many machine tools are obso- 
lete or worn out long before twenty 
years have elapsed. Also, because 
of the monetary inflation that the 
country has been experiencing, the 
money recovered through deprecia- 
tion these days is far from sufficient 
to replace machines bought twenty 
years ago. 

If the Treasury Department per- 
mits business men to apply depre- 
ciation rates which would permit 
them to amortize new machines 
withing five to ten years, the coun- 
try should witness a period of man- 
ufacturing plant modernization that 
would constitute a prosperity boom 
to the entire machine tool industry. 
But the greatest benefits would be 
a greatly increased industrial pro- 
ductivity that would permit our en- 
tire metal-working industry to com- 
pete successfully on world markets 
and, consequently, an even higher 
standard of living then ever before 

. CHARLES O. HERB, editor, Machin- 
ery, New York. 


Small Tools Active . . Manufac- 
turers of metal working equipment 
are facing a period of keener com- 
petition. While rearmament is still 
a potent influence in this field, the 
fact remains that regardless of gov- 
ernment plans to streamline ex- 
penditures, the big initial job of 
tooling up defense plants has passed 
the peak. This condition is sub- 
stantiated by the reduction by half 
of machine tool builders backlogs 
Aver- 
age figures do not tell the full story 
builders | still 


as compared to a year ago. 


Some machine tool 
have plenty of orders ahead while 
others are actively seeking new 
business. 

No alarm need be felt concerning 


this return to a normal balance be- 


tween supply and demand. Machine 
tool users making civilian products 
are facing a higher degree of com- 
petition. They must keep their 
plants up to date if they are to meet 
cost and quality requirements under 
today’s conditions. Modernization 
and replacement will take much of 
the slack left by easing armament 
demands. 

Most equipment builders are 
working on new designs that will 
further stimulate demand. Their 
ability to find better ways of per- 
forming manufacturing operations 
will find response in cost-conscious 
industry. 

Meanwhile orders for small tools 
and gages are active, reflecting con- 
tinued high level employment in the 
metal working field. . . JOHN HAY- 
pock, editor, Metal-Working, New 
York. 


Military ‘Over Hump’ . . With 
the Korean emergency following 
closely upon the end of World War 
II, the metalworking industry as a 
whole has had but little time in 
which to thoroughly examine its 
production facilities with a view to- 
ward replacing obsolete equipment. 
The coming months should provide 
the breathing spell necessary for 
Production of 
critical military items is leveling 
off. By and large, builders of the 
tools and equipment required in the 


this examination. 


manufacture of military items are 
over the hump with the result that 
more attention will be given to 
equipment designed for the manu- 
facture of products for civilian con- 
sumption. 

Since civilian production invari- 
ably injects the factor of competi- 
tion into the picture, manufacturers 
will be compelled to seek the new- 
est methods and the best equip- 
ment available. Replacement of 
much existing equipment will be the 
inevitable result. 

The metalworking industry antic- 
ipates a revision in an existing In- 
ternal Revenue Department ruling 
which will permit an accelerated 
write-off commensurate with the 
useful profitable life of a machine 
tool. Such a revision will stimulate 
replacement. FRED W. VOGEL, edi- 
tor, Modern Machine Shop, Cincin- 
nati. 
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READ SAE JOURNAL! 
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Seated from left: Arsham Zakarian, Project Engineer; William B. Gurney, Assistant Chief Engineer, De- 

velopment Engineering; standing, from left: Thomas W. Cairns, Chief Project Engineer, Design Engineer- 

ing; Paul A, Pitt Chief Engineer Development Engineering; at right of turbine: William C. Heath Chief 
Engineer, Design Engineering; Irwin M. Slote, Project Engineer 


Solar Aircraft Company's design engineers, development engineers and project engi- 
neers look to SAE Journal for new information and ideas. 

Solar designs, develops, and manufactures exhaust manifolds, jet engine components, 
afterburners, small gas turbines, industrial expansion joints and fabricated parts. And, 
its top engineers use SAE Journal as a valuable reference on up-to-date aeronautical 
engineering developments. 

Solar Aircraft Company is another of the 5000 aeronautic and automotive companies 
in which decision-making engineers read SAE Journal. 


In automobile and truck companies, in plants which make airplanes, aircraft power- 
plants, diesel engines, road machinery, farm machinery, parts and accessories . . . 
everywhere that top-flight automotive engineers gather to make technical decisions, 
SAE Journal readers are likely to be a majority of those present, 
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apex. mailbag: 


gus INndustrial|shows 





July/1953 13-16... Federation of Sewage and 
Industrial Wastes Associa 
: , tions, Municipal (Bayfront 
9:12.. International A ae, 2 Park) Auditorium, Miami 
14-24... Textile Machinery & Acces 
sories Exhibition, Belle Vue, 
Manchester, England. 
19-23... National 
International Exposition of Public 
Fabrics, Fibers, Finishes, 
and Yarns, Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York 


why over 1000 firms have 
ordered Prefab exhibits 


8-11..1 


exhibits 


a NEW portfolio 


af Prefab sketches is 
now ready! 


Your letterhead is your only cost 29-2 .. National Electrical Industries 
Show, 69th Regiment Ar 


} 


for this exciting presentation ; v 
mory, New York 


of modern, efhcient exhibit 
designs with new construction 
and utility features. 


And every display is 
completely and permanently October 
fameprooted with ALBI Fire 
Protective Coating 8-9..Gray Iron Foun 
an underwriter’s rated material. 


THE CAPEX COMPANY, INC. 
615 South Boulevard 
Evanston, Illinois 

1775 B’way, New York City 


Represented in all major cities 
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What a picnic for a salesman! 


There was this salesman who was trying to crack the 


Doodlinger Corp. So he wangled an invitation to the 
company picnic. He played horseshoes with Sampson 
the treasurer. Softball with Joe the shop foreman, 
Toomey the sales manager and a bunch of other swell 
people. Even ran in the three-legged race tied to 
Grace, President Doodlinger’s secretary. 

He had a whale of a time. He gave everyone his sales 


The satu rday Eve ning 


post 


pitch. They thought he was a wonderful guy with a 
wonderful product. So he thought he had the order. 

And he did. But how many salesmen can do this? 
Few ever get to see all the people who influence busi- 
ness and industrial buying — those in management 
and those below who often first mention the need for 
new products. It takes a very special salesman to get to 
all the people. It takes The Saturday Evening Post. 


SOAS 


—gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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REI mf I Latest Metals Prices 
TIMEL } News of Metals 


Round f Metals $ | 
. a. 


More Metals Advertising Than Any 
Other Medium 


Today’s buyers in the steel and 
metal trades can’t wait . . . they 
need accurate DAILY reports and 
quotations on steel, metals, metal 
products, ores, and alloys, also all 
DAILY trade, market and govern- 
ment developments. Only AMERI- 
CAN METAL MARKET gives them 
this prompt service. Make this day- 
to-day contact with management, 
purchasing, and operating execu- 
tives in this vital industry through 
advertising in the most wanted 
metal-trade paper . . Over 300 
sellers of metals, metal handling 
equipment and machinery are 
carrying regular schedules in the 
industry’s daily newspaper. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of 
the Steel and Metal Industries 


18 Cliff Street New York 38, N.Y, 








Swing your 


Sunday Punch 


ta the BIG 
August 


August Buyers Guide Issue of “Concrete 
Manufacturer’ is vital to every manufac- 
turer who has a stake in the Concrete 
Industries field. Highly regarded—kept 
throughout the year—referred to time 
and again as buying decisions are being 


Issue... 


made. 

Products listed alphabetically in the 
Buyers Guide section. Advertisers 
identified in bold type. 

Here's the place to swing your Sunday 
punch! Use a spread or multiple pages 
—use color, too, to accentuate your 
product story. 

Make space reservation NOW to as- 
sure choice position in this important 


issue. 
Forms close July 16 


Concrete 
Manufacturer 


431 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn. ‘‘ 
Offers Promotion Help to Cast Iron 
Research Group, Mar., p. 163 


Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Ads Turn Product Handicay 


, c 
motion, Feb., ¢ 


Celotex Corp. 


tivities 


A 
er AC 


95 





C.LT. Corp. Leasing of Y&T Lift Trucks 
Hints at New Marketing Trend, Mar., p 


68. 


Cockomne —_ Solution, not Products, 
ace C mne’s Industrial Campaign . 
tory ci r., p. 84. 


Continental Copper & Steel Industries. An 


Art Gallery Merchandises CCS Four-Color 


Campaign .. ver Story, June, p. 150. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America. 


T a ; re’ T 1j 
Learms istomers irade Ling 


I 
Series . . Sales Promotion Ideas 
104. 


The professional man— 
age the Chemist or Chemical Engineer 


June, p. 68. 7 ue —specifies and buys chemicals 
and processing equipment. 


Cuno Engineering Corp. Blotter-D 


s ] 


Electric Storage Battery Co. | 
and a Contest Boost Lift-tr 
Sales, May, p. 51 

General Electric Co. GE 

Sales Program for 4,000 Distributor § 


men, June, p. 50. 


General Foods Corp., Post Cereals Div. 


Booklet Series Reveals Company Step by P 
Agi Rg Rte nig Pate The professional man— 
Step to New Employes . . Employe Com 
munications, Mar., p. 118 the Mechanical Engineer — speci- 
Girdler Corp. fies and buys the plant operating 
Captions Tell Girdler Product Story in equipment. 
Booklet, Feb., p. 50. | 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Goodrich Advertising Named Best of 
it ae Copy Chasers, Jan., p. Fb an ee ee a a a es a es es ee ee ee es ee ee ee 
, ¢ 


nside Story of Goodrich Drive Told by 

IM’s Adman of the Year, by H. E. Van 

Petten, advertising manager, Industrial 

6 General Products, B. F. Goodrich C The professional man— 

an., p. 96. “a i a a one 

the Civil Engineer—specifies and 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Promotion of buys equipment and materials 
Hidden Component Bx Rubber-} dd 
Paint Sales, June, p. 144. in the Engineered Construction 
Industry. 


Gould-National Inc. 
Industrial 
] cn 


if 1J0U, 


Harnischfeger Corp. ackaging Welding And onl Civil Engineering 
‘lectrodes Increases Sales 100 ” Sales y y 

: ond a is read by all the 

ape inn 7 professional ASCE members. 


IVIL - @ 
NGINEERING 


| er The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
wiruar’ Co. Lots of Copy, No Pictures ay Published by 
Make Successful Ad for Koppers, June, p. F ‘ The American Society of Civil Engineers 


65. 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


J. J. Harrington & Co. 
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ADVERTISING 
PAGES 


++. were placed in Construction News 
Monthly during 1952. These adver- 
tisers concentrated their sales efforts 
at the local level. Construction 
News Monthly's circulation blankets 
the construction industry through- 
out Oklahoma, eastern Missouri, 
Arkansas, western Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana with local 

bid news, local job pictures, local 
contracts and awards, and news 


about local people in the industry. 


te Raplaseting mead 
Mente 
Abr 
Littelfuse Inc. Mox 


meip Duuad ai 


Magnaflux Corp. 
Markets with a New 


2A 
4 


stanter Chrome Service. 


ectives { 


Jan 


Mitchell Mig. Co. 


r , r 
as nivai News 
Employes 


} 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. Standard 
Pressed Steel Boosts Salesman‘'s Ego 


n .. Sales Promotion Ideas 


Superior Tube Co. Tul y 
Target’ with Dramatic Case History Ads 
Feb., p. 118 


t 


veing at neta Corp. Can Peer 
S ds? Viking Tries It 


U4 


NT 7 MA 
New Approach: Mr 


Customer . . Employe 


“ommunications, Feb., p. 6§ 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
} Ria Ph After 
I 


Yele & Towne Mfg. Co. 


KT 


Hints at New 


Constructi 
ons ru ion National Electrical Contractors Assn. 


News Month eee ee ae 
0 y ign for New Ridin June, ¢ 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Article Index / by subject 








Northern Paper Mills. Advertising 


Ads Bring Northern int 





ABP Honors Six Outstanding Industrial 


-mploy yommunications, May, | _ 
Employe nm } Campaigns, May, p. 78 


vor Mame Plates Porida- Eimer Corp. ot Sal pis : po Hel Ad Contests Break Out All Over.. ! 
/ rom Ad ¢& { in Inquiry Follow by May, p. 30 
that help sell: 


An Ad Manager Suggests How to Improve 
the Agency Relation, by Raymond |! 
1dvertising manager, The Frank 
p. of 
eaies ri 


Admen Urge Scrapping of 15% Agency 
Commission System I 


Letters to the 
Editor, June, p. 8 


me Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
M inagement I I 
Advertising Helps Pay for Itself 


torially Speaking, Jan., p. 124 
Remington Rand Inc. — 


Equipment Advertising Dying Down Agency Management Sees Ways to Better 
vopy Chasers, May, p. 83 the Client Relation, Apr., p. 48. 


Can Women Fill Executive Posts in In- 
eee a age dustrial Advertising? . . Problems in Ir 
Arr you satisfied with by Willard F. Rockwell, Jr president justrial Marketing, Apr., p. l€ 
your product’s identification? Sales and Rockw Mfg. C June, p. 133 
advertising men know how valuable a Capital Goods Replacement Challenges 
sparkling name plate can be. Let us help Business Papers, Advertisers, by J. | 
Fitzsimmons, manager, Commercial Re 


reflects your product's quality— marks ee a a ee OR PR . 
ee : i . h De; Allis-Chalmers 


you create standout identification that 
it for more sales. Send a rough sketch Mig 
or blue print for design suggestion and 
quotation. Write for your copy 

of “Etched or Lithographed 

Metal Products of Quality” 

with full color examples of our 

name and instruction plates. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

CHICAGO THRIFT—ETCHING CORPORATION Oil Puts the Salesman in / 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Iil., Dept. G | and Buyer May, 

SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA IND. | 
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MEN 


in the Pacitic Northwest 
depend on the Daily 


JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE 


FOR THEIR 
BUSINESS NEWS 


Six days a week the 
Portland DJC publishes 
the latest news about 
bids, contracts, permits, 
timber, financial, trans- 
portation—all types of 
business transactions. 


+> - 


we, SDT 





Send for Sample Copy 


Daily TevevabefLommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


te oommathe # 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 








INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
frequently requires an 

approach to textile mills 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 
puts you in immediate and ef- 
fective contact with the largest 
buyers in Latin America’s largest 
industry. It talks their language. 
It sells for you efficiently. In- 
vestigate how it can help you. 
Write: 


VEMTILES 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
570 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








vampaign 


erior Tube “On 


> Case History / 


Expenditures and Sales to Rise but Mar 
kets More Competitive . . Agencies Fors 


rast, Jan., p. 49 


Export Advertising Spending to Rise, Sales 
Expected Level . . News, Jan., p. 32 


479 Advertising Agencies Place 470,022 
Business Paper Pages, Apr., p. 4/7. 


How Much Should Small Agency Charge 


r 


Its Small Accounts? . . Problems in Indus 


trial Marketing, Mar., p. 16 


How 1953 Looks to Me: 
lliam K. Beard, pr 
Frederi 
Jan., p. 48 
Gene Wedereit, president, NIAA 
J I Hildreth, president, NBP, ] 
p. 118 
How to Improve Your Export Advertising . . 
a Golden Opportunity, by Braxton Pollard, 
manager, International Advertising, Mon 
santo Chemical Mar., p. 52 
How to Set Up Your Own Files of Com- 
petitors’ Advertising . . I 
dustrial Marketing, Jan., p. 20 


Problems in 


Industrial Ad Budgets Average 2.28% of 
Expected Sales in 1953, Jan., p. 47 


1953 Industrial Outlook Bright . . New 


) 


Plant Spending Strong, Jan., p. 62 


Put the Agency on the Team. . 


Speaking, Mar., p. 100 


Sales or Production Which Is Best 
Background for a Top Executive? . . Forum 


Jan., p. 52 


23 Judges Pick Winners in IM Business 
Paper Competition . . News, June, p. 36 


What 641 Firms Spend in Business Papers, 


May, p. 118 


* 
Advertising copy, 
graphics, production 


Allegheny Solves Illustration Problem with 
Flexichrome . . Cover Story, Jan., p. 126 


Armco Steel Increases Sales by Selling 
Salesmen, Apr., p. 65 


An Art Gallery Merchandises CCS Four- 
Color Campaign . . Cover Story, June, ; 


150 


Can Humor in Advertising Help Sell In- 
dustrial Goods? . . Problems in Industrial 


Marketing, Feb., p. 16 


| 
YOU'LL SELL MORE 


{with an 


Trade 
4 Shou s, Sales Meetings, ete. ae 
Send for Free Folder 


SIVEL CORPORATION; 


96-22 43 Ave. Corona 68, N.Y.C. 


at your Expositions, 








Believes MASS TRANSPORTATION 


read most 


ELMER C. WRAUSMANN, Vice President, St. 
Louis Car Company, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘We 
use space regularly in MASS TRANSPORTATION 
because we believe MASS TRANSPORTATION 
is most universally read by transportation 
officials and manufacturers serving the 
Transit industry.” MASS TRANSPORTATION’s 
circulation goes to all top executives of 
transit companies throughout the nation. 
To reach the men who buy, put your sales 


story 6 MASS TRANSPORTATION! 
July 1953 /161 





Ceco Booklet, Ads Turn Product Handi- 
cap into a Promotion, Feb., p. 52 
Cheesecake Stirs Small Tempest. . 
Sell or Won't It? . . Letters t 


f 


Will It 


Copy Chasers: 


e Equipment Adve 
Down? May, p. 83. 


tising Men Can Do to 
‘eight, Feb., p. 7! 


Q. What Can Make an Ad Cl 
News, Photos, Drama, Mar., p. 83 


Do-It-Yourself Field Beckons Industrial Pro- 
ducers, by William H. Ferry, manager 
Industrial Div., Skil Corp., Apr., p. 52 


Do's and Don'ts of Creating a Good In- 
dustrial Ad . . Problems in Industrial Mar 
keting, June 16 


Electrical Contractors Launch $500,000 
Campaign for New Business . . How to 
Expand a Market through Industrial Mer. 
chandising, June, p. 54 


Full-page Pictures with Captions Tell 
Girdler Product Story in Booklet, Feb., ; 
50 


Hippos, Anteaters Turn Talents to Indus- 
trial Advertising, June, p. 56. 


How Hewitt-Robins Advertises Hose and 
. Checklists in Ads 


£9 
ine, Pp. 92 


Conveyor Equipment . 
Pull Inquiries, | 


How to Get More Readers for Your Ad 
Sales Messages, by John W. DeWolf, vice 
president, G. M. Basford Co., May, p. 56 


How to Sharpen the Photos in Your In 
dustrial Advertising, Feb., p. 58 


Increased Sales, Good Will Featured in 
New Training Film .. Sales 
Ideas, Mar., p. 106 


Promotion 


- 


Inside Story of Goodrich Drive Told by 
IM’s Adman of the Year, by H. E. Van 
Petten, advertising manager, Industrial & 
General Products, B. F. Goo 


p. 96 


rich Co., Jan 


Lots of Copy. No Pictures Make Success 
ful Ad for Koppers, June, p. 65 


Modern Art, Merchandising Help Build a 
Distributor Force, Apr., p. 80 


Newest, Oldest Stand Out Among 1953 
Calenders, Jan., p. 156 


Promotion of Hidden Component Boosts 
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Rubber-Based Paint Sales, June, p. 144 


Standard Oil Puts the Salesman in Ads. . 


} 


Sells Him and Buyer, May 


f 


Stone Container Claims First Industrial 
3-D Movie . . Sak l J 


Superior Tube “On Target’ with Dramatic 
Case History Ads . . Cover Story, Fel 


R 


Tractor Brake Manufacturer Hikes Sales 
$6,000,000 in Farm Drive, Feb., p. 44 


A 12-Point Rule Is “Too Good” 


for Har- 
rington Real Estate Ads, June, ; ) 


Unfaked Photos, True Facts, No Tricks 
Make Best-Read Ads, by Craig Mitchel! 
promotion manager Engineering N 
Record,’ June, p. 60 


Westinghouse’s Big Photos Go After Ele- 


MA 


vator Market . . Cover Story, Mar., p. 6 


What's Best Way to a a Simple In- 
struction Booklet? . 31 r 
Marketing, May, + 

* 

Business Paper Publishing 
Advertising Volume in Business Papers, 
Jan., p. 147, Fek I 44, Mar., p. 134 


Apr., p. 110, May 139, June, p. 128 


Business Publications Outstrip General 
Magazines in Advertising Volume, May 


114 
Canadian Advertising Volume, /an., ; 


Capital Goods Replacement Challenges 
Business Papers, Advertisers, by |. | 


Editorial Index: 


138 
i 


479 Advertising Agencies Place 470,022 


A 


Business Paper Pages, Apr., p. 4 


How Publicaiion Advertising Methods Can 
Help Your Show Exhibits, by Adkins 
lowe nromot : r. “American 


ering,” 


“Oil & Gas Journal” Leads Again, with 


“Iron Age” a Close Second, Jan., p. 128 


20.542 Pages of Export Ads Hit ‘52 Record 
of $11,824,000, Mar., p. 157 


What 641 Firms Spend in Business Papers, 
May, p. 118 


+ 
Marketing, distribution 


Can Management by Committee Make 
“meager Decisions? Top Men Wary. . 
Forum, May, p. 68 


Census of Manufactures Is Vital . 


1lly Speaking, May, p. 97. 


Congo, Indonesia, Venezuela Loom as 
New World Markets . . Industrial Export 


Congress, Management, Public Must Be 
Sold Industry Census, June, p. 112. 


Diversification, Research Spark Industrial- 
ists’ Plans for the Future . . Forum, Apr., 
34 


Diversify Your Industrial Line to Protect 
Sales Volume, Profit, by Willard F. Rock 


well 


Do-It-Yourself Field Beckons Industrial Pro- 
ducers, by William H. Ferry, manager, In 
justrial Div., Skil Corp., Apr., p. 52. 
Electrical Contractors Launch $500,000 
Campaign for New Business . . How to 
Expand a Market through Industrial Mer- 
chandising, June, p. 54 


From Washington: 
ntrols End . . Industry Accepts Chal 


lenge of Price Restraint, Apr., p. 40 


MA 


Ikes Money Policy Appears to Work 


. Economy Hits Balance, May, p. 22. 


New Administration Faces Chore 


idy of Anti-Trust Laws 


How Good Is the Product? . . | 
speaking, Feb., p. 90 

How the Markets of the World Look to 

Industrial Exporters in 1953 .. map, Mar 


48 


Industrialists Disagree on World Trade 
Issue . . Should U. S. Lower Tariffs? . . 


, MA ) 
Forum, Mar., p. /2Z 


Leasing of Y&T Lift Trucks Hints at New 
Marketing Trend, Mar., p. 68 


Licensing and Mental Attitude Push Lind- 
_— Sales Abroad, by a H. Stevenson 
ice-president, Lindberg Engineering C 


MA 
Mar Oz 


Magnaflux Finds Bigger Markets with a 


4 


New Research Plan, Feb., p. 134 


Most Industries See Good Year, Second 
Half Is Least Certain . . Editors Forecast 


1230 


Jan., } 
Netherlands Takes Lead in Attracting U. S. 
Industry, Mar., p. 97. 


Population Growth Builds Industry . . Ed 
torially Speaking, Jan., p. 124 





YOUR MESSAGE IS AN 


EYE-STOPPER: 


, INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPARENCY 


. Sen s-permanent 


will adhere 
perfectly, remain 
bright 
and attractive 
for years— 
washable 
Translucent, 
allows 
light to 
penetrate for 
/ day and night 
A “illumination” — 
i” message can be 
seen from inside 
and out 
Quick and easy to apply as 
a postage stamp—no soak- 
ing, gluing or taping. 








DOORS SHOWCASES 
write for free full color 
brochure and samples, today! 


International Transparency Co. 
310 Lakeside 


winbows 








at Your 
Zinewnti 


MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1954 SCHEDULES 


. .. see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 87 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organizations 


. +. in your 


1954 INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA & DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 











Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Selling 
| with Dealers Is Key, Mar., ; 





| 
| 


Asia? 


A 


to Southeast Diplomacy 


Small Space Ads Help Build Small Cus- 
tomers for Ace Drill, by 


Bushing 


A rx 
Aian A 


South America Looks Good to Industrial 


Exporters . . map, Mar., p. 50 


Trends: 


World Trade Group Pushes Low Tariffs. 


License Agreements, Mar., p. 54 


* 


Publicity, public 


| & employe relations 


| Communications man of the month: 


| Employe Communications . . 
tions, by Robert 


Marion J. Allen, Ameri 


Communications woman a the month: 


Mr Ne 


Public Rela 


New 


Le@1is 


How Established Company Successfully 
Changed Its Name . . Skil Corp. Strength 
ens Its Identity, Ap: 





In Industry Vou Cos 
Help Your 


Advertising by 
Helping the 
READER 


As you select the 

media for your advertising 
campaign, think the 

job all the way through. 


Think about the 

editorial half of each publication 
addressing your prospects — 
and the work its editors 

are doing to teach and inform 
the very readers 

your advertising will 

stimulate to interest. 


Informed groups act especially 
in technical matters. 


You can share and profit in this 
prospect-teaching job 

by contributing stories, reports, 

application data, photographs 

and news, about the technology 

at which your firm 

is expert, and on the basis 

of which you sell and serve. 


Do Articles, Too 


If you do, you can follow 
through, and finish the job 
you start with advertising. 


But follow three rules: 


First, let the editor call 
every shot. They're his pages, 
not yours, in editorial. 


Second, make sure you write with 
helpfulress in your heart and 
the reader's angle in your mind. 
Third, use specialists who have 
the engineering background, 

the journalistic savvy and 

the industrial sales experience. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

507 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO 

Palmolive Bldg. (Rm. 1716) 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR 
PRODUCING IDEAS 


Where do the moneymaking ideas 
those ideas which make 
radio programs, 
campaigns 


come from 
successful novels, 
moving 
and businesses? 

James Webb Young, one of the 
highest paid idea men in the ad- 


pictures, sales 


vertising business, set out to answer 
this question for his students at the 
University of Chicago. The result 
is a litthe book which you can read 
in an hour but will remember the 
rest of your life 

In the simplest and clearest of 
language Mr. Young has succeeded 
in describing the way the mind 
works in all creative people. He 
gives you the formula which they 
consciously or unconsciously follow 
in producing ideas. He shows you 
how to train your mind so that idea 
production is, as he says, “as definite 
as the process by which motor cars 
are produced.” 

Enthusiastically endorsed by sales 
managers, editors, college professors 
and _ students, advertising 
men, salesmen and business execu- 
tives who have read it. Send for 
your copy of A TECHNIQUE FOR 
PRODUCING IDEAS now. Only 
$1.25 postpaid 10°, discount in 
quantities of 10 or more 


poets, 


Industrial Marketing 

200 E. Hlinois St., 

Chicago I1, Ul. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me on 10-day money- 
back guarantee copies of 
“A Technique for Producing 
Ideas.” 

Enclosed is $8... 

Name 

Company 

Address 

City 
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Koppers Hall of Fame Honors Reps., Edi 
tors . . Company “Merchandises” Its Sup- 
pliers and Gives Its Public Relations a 
Boost, June, p. 69 


Must Salesmen Know Company Finances? 
Ansul Explains Them, June, p. 108 


Standard Oil Puts the Salesman in Ads. . 
Sells Him and Buyer, M 


ay, p. 62 


Standard Pressed Steel Boosts Salesman’s 
Ego, Helps Relations . . Sales Promotion 
Ideas, Apr., p. 126 


* 
Sales, sales promotion 
& merchandising 


Ad Chart Offer Hits Objectives for Master 


cr 


Chrome Service, Jan., | 


Armco Steel Increases Sales by Selling 
Salesmen, Apr., p. 6! 


An Art Gallery Merchandises os Four 
Color Campaign . . Cover Story, June 


f 


Blotter-Data Sheet Cuts Lag in Inquiry 
Follow-up for Cuno, June, p. 68 


Ceco Booklet, Ads Turn Product Handicap 
into a Promotion, Feb., ; 


Celotex Tabloid Spurs Dealers Activities, 
Offers Sales Ideas . . One Way to Mer 
chandise, M I : 


Diversify Your Industrial Line to : ree 
ouiee Velma, Profit, by R 


Do-It-Yourself Field Beckons Industrial Pro- 
ducers, by William H 


ndaustr 
naus 


Editorially Speaking: 


Electrical Contractors Launch $500,000 
Campaign for New Business . . How to 
Expand a Market through Industrial Mer- 
chandising, June, p. 54 


Full-Page Pictures with Captions Tell 
Girdler Product Story in Booklet, |e! 


GE Dramatizes a Sales Feeqeem for 4,000 
Distributor Salesmen, June, | 


A Giveaway Calculator Can Help Your 


Customer .. Anywhere, by Vern W. Palen 


Apr., p. 64. 
Gould-National Convinced Industrial Road 
Shows Do Job, May, p. 150 


Home Building Holds Fast Pace; “Do-it- 
Yourself’ Market Grows . . Trends, Mar 
Koppers Hall of Fame Honors Reps.. Edi- 
tors ... Company “Merchandises” Its Sup- 
pliers and Gives Its Public Relations a 
Boost, June, p. 69. 

Licensing and Mental Attitude Push Lind. 
berg Sales Abroad, by Cary H. Stevenson 
president, Lindberg Engineering Co., Mar 


62 


Modern Art, Merchandising Helps Build 
a Distributor Force, Apr., p. 80 


Must Salesmen Know Company Finances? 


Ansul Explains Them, June, p. !108 


“Old Age” Offers Promotion Help to Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Group, Mar., p. 163 


Packaging of industrial Goods Is Getting 
Better . . Management Tells How . . Forum 
Feb, p. 1iZ. 


Playing Cards and a Contest Boost Lift- 
Truck Battery Sales, M 


Promotion of Hidden Component Boosts 


Rubber-Based Paint Sales, June, p. 144 
Raps Use of Job References, Tests in 
Hiring Salesmen . . Problems in Industria 


si P 
keting, Jan., | 


Sales Promotion Ideas: 


Six Salesmen Get Help oe. Ad wall in 
_— Follow- ~ by Paul A ; 


». 64. 


i 


Small Space Ads Help Build regs Cus- 
tomers for Ace oval. Fisher 


Standard Oil Puts the Salesman in Ads. . 
Sells Him and Buyer, May, p. 62 





Well-Known Components Can Boost Sales, 
Most Management Heads Agree .. ! 1 
June, p. 76 


What Editorial Material Should Be in a 
Distributor Newsletter? . . Problems in In 


justrial Marketing, Mar 


What's Best Way to Prepare a Simple In- 
struction Booklet . . Problems in Industria 
Marketing, May, p. 16. 


You Are Now Entering the Industrial 


M 


Merchandising Era! ay, 


* 
Shows, exhibits 


An Industrial Show Schedule Keeps Your 
Salesmen on Job . . Problems in Industrial 


Marketing, Jan., p. 20 


Can Peep Show Sell Hard Goods? Viking 
Tries it . . Says Yes, Mar., p. 104 


Do Too Many Trade Show Exhibits Lack 
Imagination and Thought? . . Problems in 


Industrial Marketing, Apr., p. 16 


How Publication Advertising Methods Can 
Help Your Show Exhibits, by 

weil prom tion manage! Ame rican 
Machinist and Product Engineering 
p. 46 
How to Distribute Technical Literature at 


Trade Shows . . Problem: 
Marketing, Fet 


Industrial Shows, Jan 

Mar., p. 154, Apr., 5 

June, p. 138 

Ten Ways for Admen to Benefit Indirectly 
from Trade Shows, by Gene Wedereit 
lirector of advertising, Tube T 

xirdler Corp., Feb., p. 48 

Yale & Towne Hits the Road . . Ne 
Apr., p. 30 


* 
NIAA News 


NIAA Announces 1955 Plan for Topper 
Awards, Jan., p. 151. 


NIAA Is a Great Influence . . 


Speaking, June, p. 96 


NIAA News: 


1200 Industrial Admen Will Attend Annual 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Clippings from the business press, 
farm papers and consumer maga- 
zines can keep you posted on what's 
going on. The 2,272 publications we 


read are listed in the 192-page 
Bacon's Publicity Checker in 99 oad 


To Sell 


THE IRON and STEEL 
PRODUCING 
INDUSTRY 


Peeach the Saying Power 


The complete buying power of the iron 
and steel industry is “packaged” for 
you in the paid circulation of the 
Ironand Steel Engineer. Men whom you 
must reach at all levels of the industry 
rely on the editorial and advertising 
pages of their own publication to keep 
them informed. Give them data they need 
on your equipment, supplies or services, 
for your share of the market. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS NEW BOOKLET: 
"How to Sell to the 
lron and Steel Pro- 
ducing Industry” 


Iron sno Steel ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





market groups. 
Ask for free copy of Booklet No. 50 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Business’’ 


if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


7 / 
y) LL NIN UDA 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Order Bacon's Publicity Checker on Approval Manhattan Bldg. Whitehall Bidg. 


Price $6.00 — it will soon save its cost. 


For over 67 years the leading 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU csinaieiadnnaimeann 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 





REACHES ALL THE DEALERS 


IN THE RICH, PROGRESSIVE UPPER-MIDWEST 
100% coverage of all 4,000 aggressive reta:i lumber, 
building material and coal dealers in 5 state area 
Two official Lumberman’s Association Publications: 
(1) Northwestern—covers Minn., Wis., No. & So. 
Dakota. (2) lowo—covers all of lowa. 


1013 4TH AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


the Real Push 


Behind Sales! (am 


Youll tind ‘‘smips’’ a powertul for leadin 


medium to reach over 13,000 sheet hi 
metal, ventilation and warm air mont 


heating contractors See indus oak Page 17 for f 


yueeN 
trial Marketing Data Book 
e . 
Snips Magazine 


S707 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, LLINOIE 


eying competitive advertising 
urv | 
ble us to provide 


See Market Data 


s of s 
9 advertisers ene 


y data at low fat 
urther information 





Peel 


A 
1 
If they don’t 
remember } 


they won't 
remember 
| to buy! 
} 


. 





'Mtinaanmaa” 


Make sure your customers 
think of you when ready 


to buy what you sell 


Tatum MONOGRAM s:=e1- 


with your name here 


on 2-color metal plate 


uses 
standard 
size staples 


KEEP YOUR 
NAME UP FRONT 
4 ways 


Your ad works under ideal conditions 
...on a handsome, useful medium 


No waste circulation...reach only pros- 
pects and customers 

Long-life medium...your ad lasts 5 years 
or more 


low cost advertising...your ad makes 
sales calls for a fraction of a cent each 


Ask your stationer or office supply firm for 
details and quantity prices of MONOGRAM 
Staplers, or mail coupon today. 


WILSON JONES COMPANY® 
209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send complete dota explaining how 
| can put the MONOGRAM Staplers to 


work on our prospects’ desks, Also give 
me name of my neorest stotioner. 


Name 
Company 


Address 


SOSSeee eee eeeeesesse 


City M7 





Wanted 

SALESMAN — PILOT 
We have an unusual opportunit 
man under 35 with at least 3 ears 
experience in sales work, oouteeniler in 
the Printing, Paper. or Plastic Industries. 
Mechanical aptitude helpful. Commercial 
pilot's license preferred. We are a na- 
tionally known, growing corporation lo- 
cated in the metropolitan area. Submit 
complete resume including picture, and 
state salary desired. All replies conti- 
dential. P. O. Box 485. 
Industrial Marketing, 801 Second Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


for a 
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NIAA Conference 
Opens in Pittsburgh, June, + 
News: 


* 


Departments 


Advertising Volume in Business Papers, 


sie . 
n., § 14 ret 


1Y 


—* 
t, i if 


MA 


Canadian Advertising Volume, 


Copy Chasers, 
Mar., p. 83, Apr., + 


| RY 


Cover Story, 
Mar., p. 65 


. cn 
I 


Editorial Index, Ja: 


Editorially Speaking, 
p. 90, Mar., p. 100 


T Y: 


Employe Communications . . Public Rela 


he 


tions, Jan., p. f Fel 


es . ie vv — 


From Washington, | 


IM Gallery, May 


Industrial Shows, | 
Mar t : t Ay I 


News, Jan., p. 30, Fel 
Ay | May, } 
NIAA News, Jan 


Mar Ry 


Problems in Industrial Marketing, | 


Mar., p. 16, Apr 


Fel p. 16 t 


16, June, p. l€ 


Sales Promotion Ideas, | 


A } 1 Ay 
4 y f Ar 


Top Management Forum, /a 
Mar 72, Apr 

68 

Trends, 


any Rone 
i( A 


34 


f 


. » 3lst National Meeting 


x 


API 


e 


a eer = 
Don Gussow Publications, Ine. 
Information Headquarters of the Billion Dollor Industries They Serve 
Candy Industry © Bottling Industry 
The Candy Industry Catalog and Formula Book 
220 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. * MUrray Hill 7-877) 


CHICAGO. 30 North LaSalle Street (FRanklin 29052) 
SAN FRANCISCO: Simpson Reilly, Ltd, 703 Market Street (DOugias 2.4994) 
LOS ANGELES: Simpson Reilly, Ltd, Halliburton Building (OUmhirh 61179) 











STEEL PROCESSING 


A distinctive business paper editorially 
devoted to semi-technical articles that are 
helpful to the men engaged in the various 


Over 8,000 


monthly circulation to the men 


methods of steel processing. 
(C.C.A.) 
engaged in forging. heat-treating. stamp- 
Established in 
1914 as the American Drop Forger, Steel 


ing, forming and welding. 


Processing has been serving the industry 


for 39 years. Your sales message in 


Steel Processing will reach those who 


purchase or specify the equipment and 
supplies to be purchased in practically 
all of the independent forging and heat- 
treating plants and most of the larger 
fabricating plants where steel is forged, 
formed, stamped, heat treated or welded. 
The September issue will carry the pro- 
of the 
National Metal Congress and Exposition 
which will be in Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
19-23. 


sented in this issue? 


gram and list of exhibitors, etc. 


tober Why not plan to be repre- 


Forms close August 


18. Rates on Request. 
Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


4 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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‘‘We are especially pleased | 
with the completeness and 
accuracy of Western Union's 


reports.” 


Use fast 


Western, Union 
OPINION POLL 
_ Service 


Western Union's 
Opinion Research 
Polls spot-chec!. 
publications, radio, 
and television audi 
ences, Consumer reactions and brand 
ratings obtain opinions and require 
ments from professional and indus 


trial customers 


Other Western Union Services 

@ MARKET SURVEYS — last, efficient way to 
check consumer attitudes and brand 
preferences. 

@ DISTRIBUTION — Fast distribution and 
messenger service 

@ CIRCULATION VERIFICATION—C hecks titles, 
buying influence and addresses 

@ “OPERATOR 25” — Enables advertisers to 

give prospects names of local dealers 

by telephone -— provides missing link 

between advertiser and consumer. 


For further information on any or all 
these special services, call your 


local office of WES TERN 
UNION 








A TRULY DIFFERENT 
GIFT or PREMIUM 


TWECO SQUEEGEE-SCRAPER 
ONE SIDE—A SCRAPER 
OTHER SIDE—A SQUEEGEE 
This unique, dual-purpose, win- 
dow too! makes an ideal gift or 
premium. Canvas base Bakelite 
scraper blade won't scratch 
glass; quickly removes 
ice, sleet, snow, and 
bugs. Mold-bonded rub 
ber squeegee rids wind 
shields of steam, fog 
end woter. Supplied in 
assorted colors, imprint 
ed with your nome 
long lasting. low priced. Write 
for full details 


TWECO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


1450 S$. Mosley St., Box 666, Wichita 1, Kans. 


Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


8 THE “Johnnie” ad attracted near- 
ly three times as many casual read- 
ers as did the other ad. 

It attracted nearly twice as many 
readers who read most of the copy. 
The highly 


headline with its unusual emotional 


dramatic picture and 
appeal did the trick. 

In the industrial advertising field 
where the appeals are predominant- 
ly to the buyer’s intellect and pock- 
etbook, such a strong emotional ap- 
peal is unfamiliar. The very change 
of pace probably helped build read- 


Johnnie 
Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 


Read 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 140 


ership in Steel and other business 
publications. The readership scores 
show that a public service ad can 
do well in business publications. 
And perhaps it doesn’t hurt the in- 
dustrial advertisers in these pub- 
lications to be jogged by one of 
these consumer-flavored public 
service ads occasionally to see how 
the other half lives and what 
techniques it’s using. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 


Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


At your Age 
Seen- Read 


Most Noted Assoc. Most 











PHOTO-REPORTS 
ON PRODUCT APPLICATIONS 
Nationwide organization of 500 capable Photo-Re- 
porters provides effective way to obtain on-location 
photos, reports and releases for advertising, edi- 

torial and research purposes 
For more information write or phone 
SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERVICE 
38 Park Place, Nework 2, N. J. 
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@ Read Most 


Cost Ratio tells the relatior 


ne 





It’s true... The Petroleum Engineer eliminates 
“guess work” from your petroleum industry ad- 
vertising . . . because PE lets you select your 
petroleum industry market ... beam your adver- 
tising directly ... and pay only for the circulation 
you need ... Here’s how easily you can adapt- 
the PE four editions plan to fit your needs: ~~ 


FOR SPECIALIZED COVERAGE: 


For Specialized Coverage: If your products or services 
are sold in just one division of the petroleum industry, 
buy space in one of these three specialized editions: 
Drilling and Production Edition or Refining and ‘Petro- 
chemical Edition or Oil and Gas Pipelining Edition. 
Now, in addition, and at no extra cost, your advertise- 
ment placed in any one of these Specialized. Editions 
is also distributed to an all-important segment of addi- 
tional subscribers by the Combined Edition. This 
edition is simply a composite of the three specialized 
editions, subscribed to by all those operating men 
who prefer editorial coverage of the entire industry. 


This means that a drilling-producing ad goes in two 
editions to 14,010 ABC subscribers; a refining-petro- 
chemical ad goes in two editions to 7,458 ABC sub- 
scribers; an oil and gas pipeline ad goes in two editions 
to 6,809 ABC subscribers. You pay only for the cover- 


you don't haw« to age yon want. You reach both the Specialized and Com- 


bined interest reader in the edition of his preference. 


e e@ 
flip a coin... 
FOR ALL-INDUSTRY COVERAGE: 


TO DECIDE WHICH OIL PAPER BEST For ALL-Industry Coverage: Each of PE’s three 
COVERS YOUR PETROLEUM MARKET Specialized Editions .. . and PE’s Combined Edition 


. . . contains a General Section of editorial interest 
to all petroleum readers. If your product or service 
demands all-industry coverage, you buy space in this 
General Section. This means your all-industry ad goes 
in all four separate PE editions . . . to 20,861 ABC 
subscribers at a modest “across the board” rate. All 
four editions are published monthly .. . released 
simultaneously . .. with only one plate required. 


See your nearest PE representative today and start 
getting greater advertising dollar value the PE way! 


DRILLING 
ri on & GAS | 


PRODUCING piPELINING 


P. O. BOX 1589 DALLAS, TEXAS 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. Richard P. McKey, 465 E. Union 
St., RYan 1-8779, New york: Joe B. Woods, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., MUrray Hill 4-1880, cuicaco: E. V. Perkins, 53 
W. Jackson Bivd., HArrison 7-6883, pattas: Abbott 
Sparks, STerling 4403. 
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